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PREFACE 



TO THE 



SECOND EDITION. 



ExPERiENCB having convinced the Author of 
the practicable as well as advantageous intro- 
duction of the present Work into advanced 
Classes, a Second Edition is now presented to 
the Public, and especially to heads of establish- 
ments, as well as Professors, and Teachers of 
French, in whose hands it is placed with full 
confidence. The Author, while using the pre- 
sent Grammar in his Class, has had the plea- 
sure of daily witnessing the gratification felt 
by his pupils in entering upon matters of a 
novel cast, and whose superiority, they found, 
was calculated to improve their minds, as well 
as their knowledge of French. Under these 
circumstances, he feels assured that those who 
may do him the honour of introducing it, will 
have cause to be satisfied with the result, — a 
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result befitting the maturity of understanding 
and the acquirements of the pupils, to whom 
its use may be recommended. As to the man- 
ner in which the Work is performed, the Au- 
thor thinks proper to leave that delicate mat- 
ter to competent judges ; but he may venture 
to hope that the present Grammar will find 
some encouragement, which, after thirty years 
of Grammatical labours and devotedness to the 
^ause of French Education, would afford him 
no small degree of comfort and satisfaction. 



8. Nelson Street, September 1846. 
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FBENCH RHETORIC. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Rhetoric * is the art of speaking not only with pro- 
priety, but with elegance and persuasion. The two 
sources of this beautiftil and powerfiil art, are thought 
and eocpreasion. The first, no doubt, is the most im- 
portant ; but, when unaccompanied with the second, it 
becomes wholly useless. How many great men would 
have shone on the theatre of eloquence, had they been 
able to deliver their sublime and i^^ll-conceived ideas 
with a suitable expression, but who, fof want of having 
sufficiently studied the classic works of the ancients, 
have sunk into insignificance, and been obliged to re- 
sign the palm of eloquence to others ! It is not without 
reason, therefore, that Horace recommends the ancients 
to be consulted night and day.t 

But fer be it fi'om us to suppose, that precepts alone 
can endow with eloquence those who store their mind 
with the valuable rhetorical knowledge of the ancients; 
there must be, in the first instance, a portion of talent, 
and a germ of genius ; for although it be the province of 
Rhetoric to enlighten, direct, and lead to perfection, it 

* Rhetoric, Bh^torigue in French, is derived from the Greek 
(iiT«(<x*), (rfitorikS) ; from ^m, (re6), to speak, and rix^fif (techn^) 
art, — art of speaking. 

•|- ^* Vos exemplaria Grseca 

Noctnrna versate manu, versate diuma.'** 

Q. HoR. de Art. PoSt. 266-9. 
Trandation, 
** Lisez les ModMes que nous ont laiss^s 
lies Grecs, et lisez-les jour et nuit.** 

LeJBatteux^ Profemur on Gcll^e B«^q1. 

A. 
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cannot confer talent or genius for it,* It must not 
be denied, however, that when the mind conceives 
clearly, the expression is more easily found. We agree 
with Boileau, when he says, 

" Ce que Ton con9oit bien, s'enonce clairement, 
Et les mots pour le dire arrivent aisement." 

L'Art PoStigue, Ch. I. 

But in the above quotation, the expression s^Snonce^ 
which means to utter, is taken in the sense of words 
grammatically formed and arranged, and has no refer- 
ence to eloquence, the basis of Rhetoric. All Rheto- 
ricians, from Aristotle and Quintilian, down to the 
most inodem, are agreed in dividing Rhetoric into 
three kinds, namely, Demonstrative, JDeliberative, and 
Judicial. We learn from their precepts, that to praise 
or to blame, is designated by the first ; to persuade or 
to dissuade, by the second ; to accuse or to defend, by 
the third. All discourses, speeches, or writings, con- 
sist of these three odpiponent parts ; but whenever one 
of the three predominates, then that speech, discourse, 
or writing, obtains the name of the predominating 
part. 

The above three kinds may be looked upon as the 
principal elements of Rhetoric ; but the next question 
is, how to employ them properly. For this purpose. 
Rhetoricians have divided the theory of Rhetoric into 
four heads, namely. Invention, Disposition, Elocution, 
and Delivery or Pronunciation, The object of the 
first, is to find out the means of conviction or persua- 
sion ; the secmd, to arrange the matter in proper or- 
der, so as to produce the best effect; the third, to 
clothe it with elegant expressions, and proper and ap- 
posite figures ; and the object of Delivery or Pronun- 
ciation, is to accompany the expressions with a suit- 
able tone, proper gestures, and a correct representa- 
tion of the passions. 

* The Duke de la JRochefaueault is in point. That nobleman was 
not admitted a member of the French Academy, on account of not 
having been able to deliveff the speech seq^ired from members be- 
foiie their adimmau. 
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It is not our intention, in the following pages, to 
present the public with a Rhetorical Grammar, framed 
according to the above four divisions ; and it 
not being our object to teach Eloquence, the two 
first divisions, namely, Invention and ZHsposUion^ will 
be omitted. Thus the present Grammar will treat 
merely of the other two divisions of Rhetoric, viz. Pro- 
nunciation and Composition, to which will be added. 
Orthography, Etymology, and Versification, forming 
five distinct parts, divided into ten chapters, as follow: 

l«f, Orthophony, — showing the origin, pronimciation, 
and articulation of vowels and consonants. 

2d, Prosody, — explaining the quantity belonging to 
Syllables, and how and where to place the accent 
or stress on them, 

ScL, Delivery, — showing the nature of the Inflection, 
Pause, and Emphasis, and the gestures, according 
to the passions. 

4^A, Orthography, — ^pointing out the right way of 
Spelling, the use of the Accents, and the placing 
the Signs of Punctuation. 

5th, Etymology, — explaining the Origin of Words, 
whether arising from languages, or from occur- 
rences, either religious, political, scientific, or com- 
mercial. 

6^, Irregular Construction, — describing the nature 
of Pleonasm, Ellipsis, Inversion, and Gallicism. 

7th, Defective Construction, — pointing out what mean 
Barbarism, Solecism, Tautology, Amphibology, and 
Discordance. 

Sth, Figurative Construction, — explaining the figures 
of words, as Metaphors, Metonymy, &c., and the 
figures of thoughts, as Pretermission, Suspension, &c. 

9th, Style, — ^pointing out the nature of a simple, tem- 
perate, and sublime ^le ; as well as Imitative Har- 
mony. 
10^^, Versification, — showing the structure of Poetry, 
and containing specimens of poetical works. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ORTHOPHONY, 

. OR THE RIGHT PRONUNCIATION 

OF SOUNDS. 

Orthophony • in language means the proper articu- 
lation of sounds. But before entering on the articula- 
tion of letters, a few words on the origin of sound ap- 
pear necessary to take place here, and may prove 
available to those who take an interest in the deve- 
lopement of pronunciation. 

Origin of Sound. 

Meaning of Inspiration, Expiration^ Meepiration, 

and Aspiration. 

Pronunciation, among all nations, is nothing else 
than the result of organic efforts ; and the sound igf 
originally formed by the air rushing out of the lungs. 
The mechanism of the voice appears to be founded on 
four anatomical bases, namely. Inspiration, Expiration, 
Respiration, and Aspiration. 

Firsts At the moment the exterior air, by being in- 
troduced into the vesicles of the lungs, swells them, 
and forces the chest to rise, it is called Inspiration^ 
Sec<mdly^ When the air, whilst proceeding from the 
lungs, causes the sinking of the chest, it receives the 
character of Expiration. Thirdly, The combination 

* Orthophony, Ortkophonie in French, is derived from e^ef (orthos) 
right, and ^ttvh (phon^) sound. When the expression Phonology is 
used, it signifies a system of pronunciation applicable, not only to let' 
ters, as understood here by Orthophony, but also to Prosody and De- 
livery, and everything concerning pronunciation in getienX. 
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of both motions succeeding each other, is called Me- 
ynration. Ldstly^ The strenuous effort of fetching 
the air from the lungs, and causing it to be expelled 
violently from the mouth, is termed Aspiration, 

Hitherto no sound has been described, but its origin 
may be defined in the following manner : Certain car- 
tilages belonging to the trdchcea, or wind-pipe, form 
something like a head, or an oblong crown, through 
which the air we breathe passes ; this part of the body 
is called by anatomists the laryncc.^ The opening of 
the larynx is called the glottis,^ which, according to the 
contracted or expanded state of the muscles, produces 
a sound more or less fiill, or more or less slender. 
The glottis has a valve, by which the food is pre- 
vented from entering into the trachaea, and on its top 
there is a sort of ribbons, which, by their diffe- 
rent degrees of tension, excite vibrations constituting 
the multifarious tones of the voice. In this way, the 
organs being in a situation so as to produce a soimd, 
that sound is heard as long as the lungs are supplied 
with air. The pipe of an organ, or a flute, might be 
compared to it ; neither will emit sounds, unless it be 
supplied with air. — So much for the origin of sound, 
and the existence of phonical elements. 

OF PHONICAL ELEMENTS, CALLED VOWELS AND 

CONSONANTS. { 

The sound derived from the organs above men- 
tioned, is called a vowel. Vowels are so termed,j^rsif, 
on account of originating from the word voice ; 

* LarjxuE, Lcninx in Frencfay is derived from the Greek XMfuyl, 
(lanigx), the superior part of the trachea. 

f Glottis, Glatte in French, is derived from the Greek yXttrris, 
(gldttis), a sort of sleet, trough through which the air ascends and de- 
scends. 

t Should any think our pages on pronunciation either unnecessary or 

puerile, let them attend to Quintilian, when speaking of the propriety 

of studying the principles of grammar, and the theory of sounds : — 
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secondly, because they can be sounded without the 
help of other phonical elements. While the sound 
of the vowel is emitting, it is evident that its pronun- 
ciation requires no articulation whatever, whether the 
sound be repeated, increased, or diminished, raised or 
lowered. This characteristic property is the reason 
why we say the sound of vowels. Notwithstanding the 
non-existence of articulation in the pronunciation of 
vowels, yet it is proper to observe, that none of them 
can be sounded without an alteration of an organ, 
more or less in motion, in the pronunciation of all 
phonical elements — ^we mean the Ups ; for the shape of 
that organ while sounding i, is very different from that 
while sounding o. 

But the pronunciation of the second sort of phonical 
elements, called consonants, is derived from another 
cause than that of vowels. This pronunciation has 
received the name of articulation, owing to the follow- 
ing motions of the organs. Sometimes the tongue 
touches the palate, or the teeth ; at other times it lies 
on the lips ; one letter will have the teeth pressing oh 
the lips ; another requires them to be quite closed ; here 
a fluttering takes place ; there a rustling, or a friction 
is heard ; in short, all these organic efforts are the 
physical causes from which arises articulation. 

There is another ground on v^hich the sounding 
of consonants appears to differ essentially from the 

« Ne quis igitur tanquam parva fasridiat grammatices elementa ; non 
quia magnae sit operae consonantes a vocalibus discernere, ipsasque eas 
in semivocalium nuinerum, mutarumque partiri ; sed quia interiora 
vdut sacri hujus adeimtibus apparebit multa rerum subtilitas, quae non 
modo acuere mgenia puerilia, sed exerceie altiHsimam quoque erudi- 
tionem ac sdentiam possit.*'— Quintilianus de Inst. Orat. lib. i. c. 4. 

Translation. 
«* Que personne done ne m^prise les principes de la Grammaire, 
ooimne une chose de pen de consequence ; non qu*il soit difficile de dis- 
tinguer les consonnes d*avec les voyelles, et de savoir quelles se divisent 
en demi-voyelles, et en muettes ; mais parce que si on prend la peine 
d*approfondir cette matieie, on y trouvera plus de myst^re, qu'on y 
pense ; et qu*elle renfenne mille subtilitas, qui non seulement sont pro- 
pres k aiguiser Tesprit des enfants, mais qui peuvent auui, ev^cec la 
p}u9prv/bnde Srudition,**'^L*ABB^ Gedotn. 
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vowels. Suppose a consonant be repeated, the organ, 
whose power has been put in force to articulate the 
first time, must be applied again to sound the letter a 
second time. The phonical element 6, for instance, 
can be articulated twice, only with two distinct motions 
of the lips, and the letter I with two positive beats of 
the tongue on the palate. It is not without reason, 
therefore, that a consonant can be compared to the 
clapper of a bell, and the bell itself to a vowel, be- 
cause two distinct sounds from a bell can never be heard 
without the clapper having twice struck the bell. — So 
much for the distinction of the appellations of sound and 
articulation, the former of which belongs to vowels, and 
the latter to consonants. 

PARALLEL BETWEEN VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

Both vowels and consonants boast of many proper- 
ties, and with justice. The former, no doubt, claim 
the superiority over the consonants, as being the first 
efiPect of the organs, and the representative of the 
senses ; but the latter establish their claims, on show- 
ing that they are not only the echo of the actions 
of men, but of animated nature in general. As 
for power, if on one side the vowels are long or short, 
on the other, the consonants are either sharp or flat ; 
if the former boast of possessing qualities, such as pure, 
nasal, combined, and diphthong, the latter may also lay 
claim to the possession of them. Both are regular or 
irregular, both experience constant metamorphoses, 
and both may be mute. Lastly, if the vowels have the 
property of being close, open, acute, deep, slender, or 
grave, the consonants may set forth their special pow- 
ers as exemplified in the denominations of labials, Un- 
guals, palatals, nasals, and gutturals* The former are 
easier to pronounce, the latter stronger in their mean- 
ing ; the first are simple in their form, the second 
more significant to the eye ; and both are of equal uti- 
Jity and advantage to literature. 
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Probably the above definitions may be thought by 
some too philosophical for a school-book. But it is to 
be observed, that this work is not meant for beginners, 
but for those v^ho are advanced in French, and whose 
matorer mind requires not mere dry definitions, but a 
rational and fiill exposition of the subject treated of. 

We shall now proceed with the practical parts of 
Orthophony. 



Sect. I. — Of Phonical Elements called Vowels. 

The French vowels are either regular or irregular ; 
they are regular when sounded according to the ori- 
ginal power of the letter, and irregular when the sound 
does not correspond with it. Both regular and irre- 
gular vowels may be pure or nasal, single or combined, 
and may have a single sound, or a double sound called 
a diphthong.. 

ORGANIC FORMATION OF A. 

The organic formation of the slender a, consists in 
forming a sort of oval with the lips, in opening the 
mouth, and having the teeth half an inch distant firom 
each other, and the tongue suspended. A volume of air 
expelled firom the lungs, with the mouth thus formed, 
will produce the sound of a slender. If the sound of 
d broad be sought to be obtained, then the mouth 
must widen, and in that case the sound will become 
fiiller and more sonorous. There are two a's in 
French, — a slender short, and a broad long. The 
letter a is either accented or not ; in the first case it 
is called broad, and in the second slender. 

A unaccented in ma, ta, sa^ la, &c. is regular. 

A accented long, in mdt, degdt, mdle, &c. is regular. 

a2 
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Chap. I. Outhophony^ Section I. Vowels. 

Anomalies of A.* 

A unaccented, combined with other vowek, as a^, al, 
ay, aie, aye, eai, uai, eaie, uaie, acquires three distinct 
sounds,— -c close, as fai ; i open, as il avait ; ^ broad, 
as ih avaient. 

A unaccented, joined to u, as faux, beau, &c. ac- 
quires the deep sound of d. 

A unaccented, joined to m or w, as champ, grand, 
&c. acquires a nasal sound. 

A unaccented, joined to cm, as Aoitt ; to in, as pain, 
&c. ; to <m, as toon, is mute. 

A unaccented, joined to u, as eguateur, &c. is broad 
long. 

A unaccented, followed by re, se, ze, ss, rr, and s or 
z mute, is sounded broad long, as d. — See the vowel A, 
Quantity, Prosody, CHiapter II. 

ORGANIC FORMATION OF JEJ. 

The organic formation of the e is various, on account 
of the different sorts of e existing in the pronuncia- 
tion. First, The e close is formed nearly like that of 
a slender, but the lips and the teeth are closer, and the 
throat is so contracted, that the soimd seems to expire 
at the entrance. Secondly, The i open is formed like 
the preceding e, but the mouth must be more open, so 
that the lips and the teeth are at a greater distance 
from each other, and this organic cause produces the 
effect of a fuller and broader sound. Thirdly, The i 
broad long is formed by opening the mouth still wider 
than in the above i open. This sound has no existence 
in English, and very few persons even in France, except 
those acquainted with the elocution of the pulpit, the 
bar, or the stage, are in the habit of giving the ful- 
ness so peculiar to it. Were it not for the shrill 

* Anomaly, AnomcUie in French, is derived from the Greek mw 
^mx^M, (aadmaha), iiregularity. 
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osnally heard in the bleatmg of a robust sheep, the 
sound of that animal would resemble much the French 
broad long S. There are in French five sorts of e^ — 
e close, i open slender, ^ open broad, e guttural, and e 
mute. 

E close accented, in citij verite^ &c. is regular. 

E open accented, in pire, mire, chSre, &c. is regular. 

E open broad long, accented in tSte, bite,&c. is regular. 

Anomalies of £. 

E unaccented in essor, essai, effort, essaim, parlez, 
danger, &c. is sounded as 4 close. 

E unaccented m/emme, hennir, ardemment, prudem- 
ment, &c. is sounded as a. 

E unaccented in mer, fer, belle, cette, prcjet, &c. is 
sounded as i open. 

E unaccent^ in le, de, ce, que, 9ne, te, se, ne, devoir, 
besoin, venir, &c. is sounded as the combined vowels eu 
in some cases, and is mute in others. See Section U. 
on the nature of a mute or guttural. 

E unaccented combined with i or y — as ei, ey, 
in peine. Bey, &c, is sounded as i open. 

E unaccented before morn,BS exempt, enfant, &c. 
acquires the nasal sound of an. 

E unaccented combined with vowels, as eai, eoi, ean, 
ein, and at the end of words, as vie, table, &c. is mute. 

E unaccented followed by re, se, ze, rr, ss, and s mute 
acquires the long sound of i. Observe that e open fol- 
lowed by s mute, is long also. — See the vowel E, Qaan- 
tity. Prosody, Chapter U. 

ORGAinC FORMATION OP J. 

The most slender and acute sound of all the French 
vowels is the i ; its organic formation may be defined 
thus, — ^the mouth almost closed, the tongue touching 
the inside of the under teeth, and the lips more horizon- 
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tally dilated than with the broad accented S, The voice 
in this manner produces a French i ; there are two i's in 
French, one short, the other long. The reader will at- 
tend to this peculiarity, that both i short and i long 
have the same sound ; indeed, if the organic formation 
of the i be observed, it will be seen that the smallest 
deviation jfrom the above position of the Ups, would no 
longer form the sound of an i, but another. 

I unaccented in am% habit^ hardi, &c. is regular. 
/ accented long in Ue, epitre^ aMme, &c. is regular. 

Anomalies of I. 

/ accented or not^ combined with other vowels, as 
aiy aif ay^ ei, ey, eai, uai, uaie, eaie, iiei, emits the three 
sounds of e close, as in fai; e open slender, U avait; 
and e open broad, ils avaient. 

I unaccented followed by m or », as simple, fin, &e. 
.acquires the nasal sound. 
. / unaccented preceded by o in diphthongs, as mm, 
loi, roi, hoia, pouvoir, &c. acquires sometimes the sound 
of ^ broad, or a broad. See 01, Sect. III. 

/unaccented followed by re, se, ze, rr, ss, and e, s, 
or z mute, acquires the long sound of i. See the vowel 
I, Quantity, Prosody, Chapter 11. 

ORGANIC FORMATION OF O. 

There are in French three sorts of o's ; o short, 6 
long, and o open. The organic formation of the short 
o is by contracting the lips into a kind of circle, 
with a little protuberance ; the teeth at a short distance 
from each other, and the tongue suspended. That of 
the long 6 is by making the protuberance still greater. 
And lastly, that of open o, by opening the mouth nearly 
as wide as is necessary to soimd our broad a. 

O unaccented in pot, voly botte, &c. is regular. 
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accented long in rot^ dipot^ cote, &c. is regular. 
Ounaceentedopenin^ricor^,porf, corps, &c. is regular. 

Anomalies of O. 

unaccented, according to the old orthography, 
when combined with other vowels, as oi, eoi, uoi, eoie, 
uoie, has the two sounds of i open slender, as il avoit ; 
and e broad, as ils avoient, &c. 

unaccented, followed by m, n, as prompt, don, &c. 
acquires the nasal sound. 

O unaccented, combined with u, forms the primitive 
sound of ou, either long or short. 

O unaccented, combined with an, as tax)n, &c. is 
mute. 

O accented, followed by se, ze, ss, or s and z mute, 
becomes long, as o. See the vowel O, Quantity, Pro- 
sody, Chapter II. 

ORGANIC FORMATION OF U. 

There are two sorts of w's in French, the one short, 
the other long ; both have the same sound. The or- 
ganic formation of the one, therefore, will do for the 
other. To form the u properly, the formation of the 
organs must differ essentially from that used in forming 
the 0. First, the lips, instead of making an internal 
circle, must form an horizontal oval, and protrude a 
good deal ; the tongue, which in o was suspended, must 
now touch the teeth ; in short, if the organs are formed 
as if ready to whistle, they will nearly produce the sound 
of a French u, a sound known only in Turkey, Lom- 
bardy, Flanders, Holland; and some parts of Germany, 
where it is represented by u ; and in Scotland, where 
it is foxmd in the Scotch word gude, &c. 

C unaccented in juge^ latitude, individu, &c. is regular. 
U accented long in chute, hikhe,fiiite, &c. is regular. 
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Anomalies of U. 

U unaccented, when combined with other vowels, as 
uai^ uaie, uoi, uoie, emits the three sounds of i close, as 
je conjuguai ; e open slender, as il C(mjuguait ; S open 
broad, as ils conjuguaient. 

t7 unaccented, combined as aw, eau^ emits the sound 
of deep o. 

U not accented, combined with a, ^, ^, o, as qualite^ 
gvM, qui, quolibet, &c. is mute, except in diphthongs. 

U not accented, imited to m or w, as un, parfum, be- 
comes nasal. 

U imaccented, united to a, as Squateur, &c. has the 
sound of ou. 

U unaccented, takes the sound of o, in museum, &c. 

U unaccented, followed by re, se, rr, ss, or e, s, and 
z mute, is liable to become long as H, See the vowel 
U, Quantity, Prosody, Chapter II. 

ORGANIC FORMATION OF E U, 

These compound vowels, along with ou, form the se- 
cond class of French primitive sounds. There are three 
sorts oieu, eu slender short, etl deep long, and eu open. 
The theory of the three ew's, is in all respects like that 
of the three o's. 

The organic forpaation of eu slender short, nearly re- 
sembles that of u. But the difference is this, that the 
lips, which were horizontally closed to form u, must 
now open a little, and form a kind of oval, always keep- 
ing the same protuberance. The organs in the sound 
of eu deep long, are formed in the same manner as be- 
fore, except the lips and teeth being a little more sepa- 
rated from each other. As for eu open, the organic 
formation of o will do here, except that the sound is 
emitted immediately from the throat, from which it ac- 
quires the name of guttural ; the slender and the open 
euj are femiliar to the English in but and cur, but the 
deep ei2 is unknown in that language. 
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EU unaccented in/ew, jeu, lieu^ &c. is regular. 
EU accented long in jedne, jetlneur^ &c. is regular. 
JStr unaccented inpeur, beurre, vaieur^ &c. is regular. 

Anomalies of EU. 

E U not accented in the verb avoir ^ as feus, nous 
eimes, &c. is sounded as H long accented. 

E U, not accented, followed by se, ze, ss, or e, «, z 
mute, becomes long, as eil. See the vowels EU, Qwaw- 
<%, Prosody, Chapter II. 

ORGANIC FORMATION OF O U. 

There are two oie's in French, one short, the other 
long; but both, like i and w, have only one sound. 
The organic formation of this compoimd vowel, is the 
simplest of all. Let first the mouth be formed as if to 
sound deep o, then, attempting to protrude the lips 
a great deal, the teeth will evidently come nearer in 
contact ; so, in that position, if the breath be made to 
expire on the Ups then forming a kind of pipe, it wUl 
produce the French sound of ou. 

U unaccented in clou, genou, hup, &c. is regular. 
U accented long in goUt, croUte, vodte, &c. is regular. 

Anomalies of OU. 

O U, unaccented, when followed by re, se, ze, rr, 
88, or e, s, and z mute, becomes long, as oil. See the 
vowels OU, Quantity, Prosody, Chapter II. 

NASAL VOWELS. 

The nasal vowels, an, in, on, un, form the third class 
of French primitive sounds. It is not more than a 
century since this part of grammar engaged the atten- 
tion of French philologists. Before that time all our 
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nasal vowels were not defined, nor was their true cha- 
racter understood, till L'Abbe Regnier, and L'Abbe 
Dangeau, undertook to digest a treatise on the nasal 
vowels. Even the celebrated grammar of Port Royal, 
does not say a word on the subject. The former gram- 
marians found out that the combination of our vowels 
with the consonants m and w, emitted nothing else 
than a simple sound creating a hiatus before a vowel, 
as if two common vowels were meeting together. From 
old books, it appears, that in 1550, un had a g final, 
and was written ung,* 

ORGANIC FORMATION OF FRENCH NASAL VOWELS. 

The formation of the nasal sound appears to be ge- 
nerated chiefly in the nostrils ; not that the sound 
is exhaled fi^om them, as is erroneously supposed by 
many, but the air ascending at first fi'om the lungs to 
the nose, seems to acquire there a nasal power ; and 
descending afterwards into the mouth, it produces, 
coming in contact with the atmosphere, that nasal 
sound which, although not very gracious, is masculine 
and powerfiil. 

There are four nasal sounds, aw, in^ on^ un. We 
shall describe the nasal organic formation of an, and it 
will do for the rest. An is derived fi'om a, and the 
mouth must be formed accordingly ; then let the air, 
by an internal impulse be expelled immediately fi'om the 



* The following, taken from a work called La Police Hu- 
mainey published at Paris in 1550, will show the curious method of 
writing nasal syllables, and others also. 

<^ Peincture porte auec elle gr&d* erudition et doctrine, & ha grade al- 
liftce auec Poesie. Ung peinctre scait concepuoir en son engin di- 
verses especes de beste, & de choses. Nous lisons d*ung beuf^ qui 
rendit ung niugissement en regardat une vache peincte, et des oyseauz, 
en voy&t des autres oyseaux peinctz, auoir e8t6 esmeuz. Peincture ha 
grace & donne grad plaisir aux humains : & met pour jamais deuftt 
noz yeulx la verite des faicts.** 

Observe that several accents, omitted at that period in erudition , 
jweHe, especes, ^aee^ and teriU^ are now indispensable. 
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throat into the nostrils, taJking care not to touch the 
palate with the tongue, as it is necessary to sound n ; 
it will then descend into the mouth, and come out with 
a nasal power. To prove that the sound does not issue 
from the nose, let it be closed, and the sound will be 
exhaled from the mouth with a powerful nasal sound. 
An is derived from a short, in from e open slender, on 
from o short, and un from eu; by glancing at the 
organic formation of a, e, o, eu, the nasal sounds will 
be easily understood. 

AN in tyran, &c. IN in vin, &c. ON in son, Ac. 
TIN in chacun, &c. are regular. 

AMm champ, &c. IM in thym, &c. OM mplomb, 
&c. UM in parfum, &c. are regular. 

Anomalies of Nasal Sounds. 

EM, EN, in endnissadeur, cent, &c., are sounded 
as an. 

EN in rien, Europien, appendice, &c. is sounded 
as in. 

AIM, AIN, EIN, in /aim, vain, sdn, teint, &c. 
are sounded as in. 

UN, in sund, Dunkerque, pensum, &c. is sounded 
as on. 

EUN, in ajeun, is sounded as un. 

Sect. II. — Nature of E Guttural, and E Mute. 

The organic formation of ^guttural, is precisely that 
of the slender short combined vowel eu. 

We are arrived at the most delicate part of 
French Orthophony. The pronunciation of this let- 
ter has always embarrassed strangers, so as to make 
them renounce the acquisition of this most essential 
point of French delivery. No wonder, indeed, if the 
learner be perplexed while reading, when he is€>toig^^ 
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at every word to hear the explanation of a rule about 
this vowel ; which rule, in the next word, may be ob- 
served in prose, but not in poetry. There is another 
reason, calculated to cool the ardour of the learner, 
which is the difference of opinion entertained by 
teachers as to the pronunciation of this e ; that is to 
say, whether e unaccented, in a certain situation, ought 
to be sounded or not. Indeed, the most part of gram- 
marians in France and England are sUent upon it. 
This omission is pardonable on the part of those who 
have published their works in France, because con- 
stant practice supersedes, in some measure, any ex- 
planation of it ; but the silence of several of those who 
have published Grammars in Britain is unpardonable, 
because, in the first place, no pronunciation can be 
deemed perfect, so long as that of the unaccented e is 
not understood; in the next place, it allows every 
teacher to explain the different changes of this e, ac- 
cording to his way of thinking ; in the last place, the 
progress of pronunciation, either serious or femiliar, 
is constantly checked by its omission. 

With a view of obviating these difiiculties, we shall 
attempt to analyse this matter, by dividing the pro- 
nunciation of both e guttural, and e mute, into three 
heads ; — ^namely, 1. e sounded always guttural ; 2. e 
always mute ; 3. e sounded sometimes guttural, and 
sometimes mute. 

JE ALWAYS GUTTURAL. 

Singing. — E unaccented, initial, medial, or final, in 
every word of hymns, chorusses, cantatas, or songs, is 
guttural ; that is, sounded as eu, provided it be follow- 
ed by a consonant ; and when at the end, it. is also in- 
variably guttural. 

Those who are acquainted with the music of that 
French popular family song, beginning thus, — 

Ou peut'On Hre mieuoc^ qu^au sein de sa famiUe^'* 

' the French national hymn, composed at the Revo^ 
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ktion of 1789, begiiming as follows, ''Aliens enfanta 
de lapatrie, lejour de gloire est anrivk^'* will see that 
the words Ure^ de, and famille in the former, and de 
as well as patrie, in the latter, are pronounced as Hreu, 
deu, famiUeu, deu, and patrieu. But in songs either 
comical, jolly, or clownish, e is sometimes suppressed, 
and replaced by an apostrophe ; as cHhomme ci, for cet 
hmnme ci ; c^est d^mmn laf^f cPBabet, for c'est demain 
lafite de Bahet. 

We shall give the last stanza of the latter pa- 
triotic song, that the principle of pronouncing unac- 
cented e Q& euivL singing may be clearly understood : 
—all italic syllables have their e sounded as eu, 

" Amour sacre de la pa/m 
Conduis^ soutiens nos bras vengeurs^ 
Libert^, Liberte cher/e 
Combats avec tes defenseurs ; 
Sous nos drapeaux qtie la victoire 
Accourt ^ tes xnMea accents^ 
Que tes ennemis expirants 
Voient ton triomphe et notre ^oire, 
Aux ormes, ci toy ens ! Formez vos bataillons ; 
Marcbons ! Qu'un sang impur abreuoe nos sillons." 

By counting the italic syllables, they will be found 
to be twelve in number ; and whoever will attempt to 
sing that stanza, or any other, must absolutely pro- 
nounce the unaccented e of those syllables as eu; 
thus, deu, patri-eu, chiri-eu, qeu, victoi-reu, md-leu, 
qeu, en^neti^mis, no-treu, gloi-reu, ar-meu, a-breu-veu, 

E ALWAYS MUTE. 

E unaccented, both in prose and poetry, is sup- 
pressed in the middle or at the end of a word, 
when followed by an initial vowel. Observe that 
e^unaccented at the end of poetical lines is mute also. 
The following lines are intended to show the nature 
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and the place of the e mute, in prose and poetry — 
All italic ^'s are mute. 

" L'ondc, frappant \e roc 6branle, rejaillit en tourbillons 
d'^cum^ qui s'eleve au-dessus des forets, comme les fume^ 
d'un vaste erabrasement." — Chateaubriand, G6nie du 
Ckristianisme, — Cataracte de Niagara, 

** Tout, dans \e cygne, respire la volupt6, Tenchantement 
que nous font eprouver les graces et la beaute." — Bupfon, 
Hiatoire Naturelle, — Le Ct/gne. 

" J'allais de tons cotes encoumger les notres, 
Faire avancer les uns, et soutenir les autres." 

CoRNEiLLE, Le Cid, TragMie, Act, IV. Sc, 3, 

*' Ris faux, amitie feinte, estime contrefaite, 
Voila de ce beau monde une image parfaite." 
De&mauis, L'Honnete Homme, Comidie, Act, II. Sc. 2. 



E SOMETIMES GUTTURAL, SOMETIMES MUTE. 

The above rules on e always guttural, and e always 
mute, when merely applied to a single unaccented e, 
either final or medial, are easily understood. But the 
difficulty is to know how to proceed, when two, three, or 
more e's foUoweachother, whetherinone ormore words, 
in &miliar reading or conversation. Unfortunately the 
French monosyllables je, me, te, se, fe, qiie, de, ne, ce, 
are so often met with, sometimes two, three, four, 
or five of them succeeding each other, that the reader 
is staggered, and scarcely knows how to attempt pro- 
nouncing them. But the following example vnll show 
the possibility of their being used together, and how 
fitr the unaccented e may be successively repeated in 
a sentence. Observe that e in two successive syllables 
cannot be mute, nor sounded guttural. 

The following lines, taken fi'om the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, will show where the unaccented e's are to 
he suppressed, — ^AU italic e's are silent. 
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Two e'«, — first sounded^ second mute. 
Joseph done etant reveille, prit d^ nuit le petit enfant et sa 
mere, et se retira in Egypte. 

Three e'«, — first and third sounded^ second mute. 
En v^rite, ]e vous dis que je ne boirai plus du fruit de la 
vi^e jusqu'au jour que je le boirai dans le royaume de * 
Dieu. 

Four e's, — first and third sounded, second and 

fourth mute, 
Quand il me f faudrait mourir avec toi, je ne te renierai 
point, et ils lui dirent tons la m^me chose. 

Five e'^5 — first, third, and fifth mute, second and 

fourth sounded. 
L^ve-toi, et prends le petit et sa mere, et t'enfuis eh Egypte, 
et demeure la jusqu'a ce que je te le dise. 

JE GUTTURAL FAINTLY UTTERED. 

The above examples of e mute are intended to exhi- 
bit the method of talking generally used in France, by 
people of all conditions. But among the polite people, 
instead of the e being quite mute in conversation, it 
sometimes acquires a faint sound which no words can 
describe, any more than the sound of an English e in 
some words ending in el, sls weasel, &c.and others ending 
in en, ss garden, &c. ; and though, in English, e is styl- 
ed mute in these words, yet it preserves a faint soimd ; 
so it is with our e unaccented, in many cases, in polite 
conversation. To clear all doubts about the manner 
of pronouncing a common phrase, we shall lay down 
the following as a model : 



Write — Quand je Taurai re9u je vous le donnerai. 

1 3S4£e7 8 9 10 11 IS 

PrcmoMWce— Qan jlo-re r-9u jvou Idonn-re. 



* When two words begin with the same consonant, the unaccented 
e is sounded. 

t When the preceding word ends with a consonant articulated^ the 
^ is sounded. 
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In declamation, whether it be poetry or prose, the 
above phrase has twelve syllables, because the unac- 
cented e is sounded guttural ; and in conversation, or 
in familiar reading, it possesses no more than seven, 
as above exemplified ; but let it be remembered, that 
the five e's which are omitted in the under line, are 
uttered by well-bred people with a weak sound, scarcely 
perceptible. 

At all events, when the learner feels embarrassed at 
the pronunciation of these e's, it is advisable to olnit 
them, rather than pronounce them with the sound 
of 6 close, as done in the south of France. This last 
pronunciation of e unaccented as an S close, discovers 
a Gascon or a Provencal among a thousand Pari- 
sians. * 

Before concluding what concerns e imaccented, it 
is of the utmost importance to allude to a peculiar case 
in grammar. Sometimes our personal pronoims are 
after the verb, as envoyez-le-moi^ dites-le-moL The 
question arising here is this, Whether the pro- 
noun U is to be equally sounded in both cases ? Ac- 
cording to Dumarsais it should be sounded ; but 
L'Abb^ D'OIivet, and Mess. Dubroca and Boniface, 
differ fi'om him in this. For they maintain that, 
according to the rules of grammar, 1. one single 
e must be omitted ; 2. two e's cannot be sounded suc- 
cessively ; 3. two e's cannot be mute successively. Ac- 
cording to these laws, these grammarians recommend 
that envoyeZ'le-moi be pronounced as an-vod-U-l-mod, 
wadditeS'le-moi as ditf-leu-mod, because the termination 
ez in envoyez being masculine, the following e unac- 
cented must be mute ; whereas tes in dites being a fe- 
minine termination, the e is naturally mute ; and by this 
e being mute, it follows that the next must be sounded, 



* Some people at Paris affect to pronounce our mute e with the Pro- 
ven9al or Gascon accent ; but as the pronunciation of the north of France 
is acknowledged to be the standard of the French accent, that of the 
south ought to be looked upon as spurious, and not to be imitated. 
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so as to avoid two successive mute «'s. It is very evi- 
dent that the argument of the latter grammarians is 
better than that of Dumarsais, although he is ad- 
mitted to be one of our most celebrated philologists. 

Sect. III. — On 01^ and the Nasal Sounds. 

OI OB a Simple Sound. 

These combined vowels, and others, have been con- 
sidered in France as diphthongs, and are still called so 
in England. But it is a palpable error, for as real 
diphthongs are composed of two sounds, they cannot 
have any analogy with the above combination of 
vowels, the sounds of which are as simple as that of a 
common vowel. This popular mistake arises from the 
letters being combined, and presenting two characters, 
from which a double sound might naturally be ex- 
pected. But a glance at the present theory of French 
sounds, will be sufficient to dispel the error. 

The combined vowels oi in many words, and espe- 
cially in the imperfect and conditional of verbs, seem 
to lose their ground gradually, and give way to at. It 
is now more than sixty years since Voltaire attempted 
to reform this anomaly in our orthography, by show- 
ing the inconsistency of the writing with the pro- 
nimciation ; but his efforts have been in some measure 
fruitless ; so have been those of Wailly, who, in his ex- 
cellent grammar, has recommended some excellent im- 
provements on the accents. Attempts to substitute ai 
for oi have been repeatedly opposed, on the ground of 
etymology, by many grammarians, and especially 
Levizac, but we think unjustly ; for we are inclined to 
believe, that prejudice alone prevents ai from being 
universally used. The dictionaries of Mess. Masson, 
Gattel, Boiste, and of the Academy, 1798, have 
faible spelled with oe, sl foible. The recent gram- 
matical works of Mess. Levizac, Duvivier, Lemare^ 
&c. have their imperfects and conditionals written 
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with oi. Notwithstanding the authority of these re- 
spectable writers, we do not hesitate in recommending 
the reader to write all words soimded like e, or ^, 
with ai. • 

01 as a Diphthong, 

It is very singular, but not less true, that our 
writers are as much divided on oi as a diphthong, as 
on oi as a simple sound. Some recommend to 
sound oi as oe, others as od. The pronunciation ofoe 
is according to that of the north of France, and od 
that of the south, including the middle departments, 
and even part of Paris. Lexicographers, as Boiste, 
Masson, Catineau, write oe ; Gattel, F^raud, od ; so 
does Catineau in bois and roi, without mentioning 



* That the reader may rest satisfied on this point, we shall mention 
various lexicographical and grammatical works published in France, 
still retaining the old orthography of oi, since the Revolution of 1789: 

Dictionnaire de TAcad^mie Frangaise, 1798 ; 1814. 

Principes Generaux de Langue Frangaise — De Wailly ; 1799. 

Principes Raisonn^s sur Tart de lire — Dubroca ; 1802. 

Dictionnaire deTKlocution Fran^oise — Demandre ; 1802. 

Orammaire G^n^rale de Port Royal — 1803. 

La Prononciation Frangoise — Domergue ; 1806. 

Dictionnaire Universel de la Langue Frangoise — Gattel ; 1813. 

L*Art de Parler et d*Ecrire correctement la Langue Fran^oise Le- 

vizac ; 1815. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangoise — Marguery ; 1818. 

Dictionnaire Raisonnd des Difficult^s Grammaticales de la Langue 
Frangoi se— ^Laveaux ; 1818. 

Grammaire des Grammaires— -Girault Duvivier ; 1818. 

Petit Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangoise — Hocquart ; 1819. 

Dictionnaire Universel de la Langue Frangoise — Boiste ; 1819. 

Petit Dictionnaire de TAcad^mie Frangoise — Masson ; 1821. 

Grammaire Frangoise — Lamaillardi^re ; 1821. 

All other grammatical works, since the last-mentioned volume^ are 
written with ai. These, along with those published before 1709, are 
mentioned at the beginning of our Pronouncing Dictionary of ike 
French and English Languages, in an introduction to the critical re- 
marks on pronunciation with which the Dictionary abounds, and are 
intended to form a prominent feature in our Course of Lectures on 
Fteach jmd English Philology, intended to be published. 
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wky he deviates from his standard oe. The granuna- 
rians Leyizae, and Girault Duvivier, are both much 
embarrassed as to the right pronunciation of <n as a 
diphthong ; and according to them» sometimes it is o^, 
owe, oa, oua. Why not acknowledge at once, that the 
South of France has taken the North by surprise, and 
that the custom is gone so &r as not to be recalled ? 
Beades, he must be a &,stidious grammarian, who would 
BOt accept of so rich a soimd as oa, when compared to 
the meagre utterance of oe. The only shade of pro- 
nnnciation we would recommend our readers to pay 
attention to, is to soimd oa short and clear, in all wor(k 
ending with oi in the singular, as loi, roi^ &c.; and when 
in the ^ural, as lois, rois^ &e. to sound it od long and 
broad. 

How OI came to be Sounded as i. 

Formerly the combined vowels ot, were invariably 
sounded as a diphthong ; but, owing to several Italians 
of distinction, who were for some time at the head of 
French afiFairs, the soimd of oi as a diphthong did not 
maintain its ground like other diphthongs. It was 
under the reign of Catherine of Medicis, and the go- 
vernment of Cardinal Mazarin, that a revolution took 
place in the pronimciation of oi ; when the sound of 
e open slender, was substituted for the double sound it 
formerly possessed. This alteration began in the im- 
perfect ami conditional of verbs, Sisfavois, faurois, &c. 
the pronunciation of which was changed frorafavdd, 
fauHid, into fav^^ faur^ ; and afterwards it spread 
into other parts of the language. We are at a loss how 
to accoimt for the French literati, in allowing this 
serious change in our pronunciation, which, in our 
opinion, is for the worse. 

On the Propriety of dropping the Nasal Sounds. 
The suppression of the nasal sound is recommended 



•I 

4 
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by many respectable writers, in all cases where the 
grammatical construction is not likely to suffer ; as in 
ban ami. Men aimi, un en/ant, man oncle, on im^ &c. 
which are pronounced bo nami, bie naimS, u nenfant, mo 
noncle, o nira, &c. The reader will perceive, that the 
dropping of the nasal sound in the above phrases, does 
not interfere in the smallest degree with the construc- 
tion ; hence the reason why it is allowed, and even 
recommended as a method of rendering the pronuncia- 
tion smooth and elegant. Yet there are cases where 
the suppression of the nasal sound might become dan- 
gerous. For instance, in un aim, (a male friend), it 
would be wrong to say u nami, because its pronuncia- 
tion is so much like that of une amie, (a female friend), 
that it would be difficult to know which sex the phrase 
applies to. For our own part, we do not hesitate to 
express our opinion in favour of the suppression of the 
nasal sound, because the French language being rather 
burdened with that sound, it becomes a sort of duty to 
relieve it, whenever it can be done with propriety. 



Sect. IV. — Or Phonical Elements, called 

Consonants. 

We have already said, that vowels are nothing else 
but the mere emission of the soimd, without the par^ 
ticular assistance of any organs. It is not so with 
consonants, for none of them can ever be articulated, 
but with the help of a special organ. Hence the 
reason why they are called Labial, Lingual, Palatal, 
Dental, and Nasal. 



ORGANIC FORMATION OF LABIAL CONSONANTS. 

Consonants termed Labial, are b, p, /, v. The two 

first, b, p, are formed by closing the lips till the breath 

^ » collected^ and then letting it issue, by forming the 
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^efwel e open ;* and the two last, /, v, by pressing the 
upper teeth on the under Up, and sounding the Towel 
< before/, and after v. 

B infc<m; />in/ww; finfaree; andv mvmx; are 
regular. 

Anomalies of LaMal Consonants, 

F in neufy &c. before a vowel, is articulated as v, 
B mpUmb, &c. p in sirop^ he, f in clef &c. are mute. 

ORGANIC FORMATION OP LINGUAL CONSONANTS. 

Consonants nan^ lingual, are d, t, I, r. They are 
all formed by pressing the tip of the tongue to the gums 
of the upper teeth, and then separating it from them, 
by sounding the vowel e ; but < and r diffierfrom d and t 
in this, that they may be articulated whilst the tongue 
remains fixed to the gums, whereas c{ and t require the 
tongue to quit the gums. 

5 in date, t in tete, I in lune, r in rare, are regular. 

Anomalies of Lingual Consonants. 

Dm grand, Ac. becomes a t before initial vowels. 
Fm patience, and other words, becomes* an s ard. 
L in avril, fiJUe, paiUe, &c. becomes liquids 
D in rond, &c; t in rat, Ac. I in JUs; 4c!. r in acier, 
ke. are mute. 

ORGANIC FORMATION OP PALATAL CONSONANTS. 

Consonants called Palatal, are c, k, q, g,j. These 
letters are formed by pressing the middle of the tongue 



* The method of articulating consonaiitai variet acoording to the judg- 
ineDt of teachers. Formerly in France they were articulated as 6^, i, 
dif Slc DOW it is heu, ecu^ deu, &c ; we confess a dislike for both me- 
thodii aii4 fi^ ^ ^ ^ Ac 
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to the roof of the mouth, near the throat, so that the 
air may be compressed between the palate and the 
tongue; by separating the tongue from the palate in a 
brisk manner, and sounding ^, c hard, k, and q are ob- 
tained ; and by doing the same in a gentle manner, g 
and j are modulated. 

Cincorde; chinckortis ; kmciUcali; qmqualite; 
g in garde ; j in jardin ; are regular. 

Afwmalies of Palatal ConstmanU. 

C in second^ &e. is sounded as g ; and in dU, &c. as 
8 hard. 

G in gintral^ &e. is sounded as^' ; and in hourg^ &c. 
as k. 

in tai(Wj &e. k in Inspruck^ &e. q in Lucqties^ &e. 
g in rang, &c. are mute. 

« 

ORGANIC FORMATION OP DENTAL CONSONANTS. 

Consonants regarded as Dental, are c soft, a, Zy ck. 
J£ the tongue be placed in the same position as for (2 
and t, but not so close to the gums as to stop the breath, 
it will be found, that from the space left between the 
tongue and the palate, issues the hissing and buzzing 
sounds of {?, «, Zj provided the teeth, which play the 
principal character in that articulation, are brought al- 
dnost in contact with each other. As for ch soft, it is 
perfected by keeping the tongue suspended, and causmg 
the air to rush out violently between the teeth. 

S in aage^ &c. z in zhle^ &c. are regular. 

Arwmaliea of Dental Conaovumta, 

C in ciU^ &c. is articulated as 8\ 
Ch in chaise, &c. is articulated as sh, 
S in tisage, &c. is articulated as z. 
S in 08, &c. z in riz, &c. are mute. 

ORGANIC FORMATION OF NA8AL CONSONANTS* 

Con^oiiants understood to be naa^ CkX^m^ n, gniKli;* 
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The formation of the nasal sound of these consonants, 
is the same as that described on Nasal Vowels, Bule 
VULL, ; but, in addition, m requires the organic forma- 
tion of labial consonants, and n that of lingual conso- 
nants* As for gn soft, it is no doubt nasal, but the other 
part of its organic formation, like the liquid sound of 
the 2, is a secret of pronunciation that can never be 
explained properly, but by verbal communication. 

Anomalies of Nasal Gonsonanta. 

GN in regney siffnCy &c. are liquid. 
M in /aim, &c. n in 5on, &c. are mute. 

N. B. — ^ having no specified class, it will be found 
among the palatals when articulated as A; or ^ hard, 
and among the dentals when sounded as ss or z. 

OBSEBVATIONS ON jff, J", B, LL, GN, AND DERIVATIVE 

CONSONANTS. 

H aspirated. 

Hie want of special rules to lead the learner in the 
way of aspirating the h in the proper word, is the reason 
why all grammarians are obliged to give a list of words 
haying A aspirated ; but to show the reader how incom- 
plete tiiese lists are, we have taken the trouble of peru- 
sing that part of our Dictionary, and we find that out of 
1570 words vidth h initial, hardly 400 are aspirated. 
The only plausible rule we can give is, to aspirate an 
h wh^i the word expresses a peculiar emotion of the 
mind, as hoAr, &c. or a specif physical effect, as Aa- 
gard, &c« 

Gorrupt Sound of J, and Suppression of R. 

There is an affected pronunciation of J by the fa- 
shionable of Pans which ought to be guard<^ ^i^gKO!^ 
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namely the transfoiination of thej unto a z ; for in^ 
stxnce^jeMiis malotde^fai mal ^ la t^^ are pronounced, 
zeu suis mcdade, z4 mal d la Ute, The consonant r in 
verbs in er, as marcher^ and venir, is liable to impro- 
per changes. Some provinces in France have the cus- 
tom of sounding the former, as marchs^r for marchS^ 
and suppressing the latter, as veni for venir ; and as 
Normandy &vours the last method, it shouM be 
guarded against in the most particular manner. 



Liquid Sounds of LL and GN. 

The organic formation of the liquid I not being of a 
nature that can be illustrated with the pen, we shall 
content ourselves merely in recommending the reader 
to place his tongue against the upper gums, and then 
to press them with an undulating motion in the mouth, 
— ^the rest must be learned by the oral powers of a mas-^ 
ter. One thing is certain, that the constant dropping 
of the liquid II in Jille, bataille, briUer, saillir, &c. 
pronounced too often asft-e^ ba-ta-ie, bri-iS, sa-ir, &c. 
cannot be recommended, except in conversation, when 
the rapidity of delivery may seem to warrant such 
liberties. 

All our dictionaries, as those of the French Aca- 
demy, Richelet, Wailly, Gattel, Catineau, Boiste, Mas- 
son, Lavaux, &c. and the celebiuted grammatical works, 
as those of Port Royal, Regnier, Buffier, Restaut, Beau- 
z6e, * Wailly, Leviz^c, Sicard, Domergue, Boinvilliers, 
Girault-Duvivier, Gueroult, Lemare, besides ^ number 
of others, recommend never to drop that elegant and 
harmonious sound. At all events, if the reader is in- 
clined to drop the liquid sound of the Z, let him, in the 

first instance, be perfectly master of the difficulties at- 

•i 

* C^est cette pronunciation foible etliche de ceqx qui disent jE>ail(0 pour 
jfoiUe, feumge pour feuUki^ Temieii pour wmuUle^ ieute pour seuiUe, 
^A^^BsAVMEEf Orammaiie G^n^nle, tonu I* IW. i. ]^ 88, 
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tending tiie right articulation of that most important 
letter.* 

Derivative Consonants. 

Before ending our brief view of consonants, it may 
be of some utility to the reader, to know that the al- 
^labet was not always so complete as at present ; for- 
merly, the 6, c2, ^', and v^ had no existence. These let- 
ters have their origin in the manners of nations, which 
becoming more and more refined, suggested the propri- 
ety of softening a p into a ^, a ^ into a c2, an / into a v, 
&c. so that the ear might have its share of refinement, 
as well as the other senses. Hence the origin of what 
grammarians call sharp and flat consonants. They 
are arranged in the following order in French : 

Sharp Cons, — Pont, Ton, Quarte, Chapon, Falloir, Sel. 
Flat Cons.'-^Bon, Don^ Garde^ Japon^ Valoir, Z^le. 



Sect. V. — ^Exercises on Vowels and Consonants. 

The following exercises consist of the art of render- 
ing, either by writing or the voice, the exact sounds 
contained in a word ; 1st, by contracting several vow- 
els or consonants into one ; 2dli/, by making use of the 
proper vowel or consonant ; Sdly, by suppressing all 
superfluous letters, as grarner for grammaire. The 



* It appears, that in ancient Rome also, a corrupt pronunciation of 
the La£in had been introduced. Quintilian, speaking of c being articu- 
lated as § hard, t as d^ and of the s being sounded at aU times, says, 
^'Et, cum c ac similiter t non valuerunt, inghcd molliuntur. Ne iUas 
^dem circa < literam delicias hie magister feret/'-^QoiNT. de Inst. 
Ontt. lib. i* c 11. 

Translation. 

n en est de meme du c et du £, que Ton adoucit en les pronon9ant 
comme si c'^tait un g ou un d, Voili ce qu'un maitre ne saurait souf- 
fiir, ni mSme cette affectation de faire sonner !'«, que quelques uns 
s*imi|giiieiit 6tre du bel air.— L* Abbe Gedotn. 
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reader will easily see, that the combined vowels ai, are 
contracted into a single one, having the sunple sound 
of €, and that the superfluous letters, as m and e, are 
both ejected. 

Tki advantages r^ulting from this new method of 
writing the sounds, are incalculable. In the first place, 
it shows how artificial is the arrangement of letters re- 
commended by the grammar ; in the second place, it 
demonstrates the exact difference between the pronun- 
ciation and the writing ; in the third place, it recalsto 
the memory the whole theory of French sounds, with- 
out the knowledge of which, it is impossible to walk 
one step in that new path ; and in the last place, it en- 
riches the mind with philosophic ideas on himian incon- 
sistencies in language. — So our QrthophonicaJ exercises 
may be called, in some measure, the Philosophy of Or- 
thography, The reason for having given a brief sketch 
of the French theory of sound in this work, is to refresh 
the memory of the learner, and to enable him to enter 
with alacrity and correctness into this new study. But 
before proceeding into the exercise, we shall lay down 
a few rules that axe necessary to guide the learner in 
his OrthophonicaJ career. 



RULES ON ORTHOPHOmr TO BE FOLLOWED IN WRITING 

THE EXERCISES. 

I. — ^All irregular, single, or combined vowels, are 
represented by regular vowels. — Examples, femme, 
famm ; j'ai, ji ; j^aurai, jdri ; vrai, vre ; ^tait, ite ; 
maltre, rn^tr ; des, d^ ; eus, t^ ; etaient, 6t^ ; eau, 6 ; pain, 
pin ; quand, kdn, &c. 

II. — ^All nasal sounds are represented by a long sign. 
Examples, en&nt, dnfan ; jambon, janbon. 

III. — Unaccented e pronounced guttural, according 
to the rules on e mute or guttural,* must be represented 

fc^ * See Section II. on E mute and guttunl, in this Chaptei. 
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by the vowels eu^ or must be omitted when mute,-;- 
Example, le canif de mon ami, leu canifdeumon namL 

IV. — ^All final consonants that are articulated in vir- 
tue of the laws on the connection of words^ * must be 
transferred to the following word, provided it begins 
with a vowel. — ^Example, le fils est ob6issant, leufizh 
tobHsan, 

V, — ^All mute consonants must be suppressed ; and 
doable consonants must be reduced to one, except when 
thelavra on pronunciation order otherwise.— Example, 
apportez-moi cela, aporti mo-a sla. 

VI. — ^All words ending with consonants liable to be 
mute after a certain vowel, as r in danger^ c in estonuiCj 
must finish with two consonants, or one fi*om which no 
misapprehension can arise. — ^Example, nous sommes 
dans rhiver, noi^ eomm dan liverr ; j'aime mon pays, 
jhrnnmonpi-i. 

Vn. — ^All words having Z, U, or^w, liquid, must be 
followed by an abbreviation. — Examples, bataille (liq.); 
regner (liq.) 

Vni. — The letter a in poetry is articulated in gene- 
ral, as, amantea infortunSes ; de luguhres accents ; cent 
coups itaient porUs, mais parks d Tinstant ; pronounce 
amantt zinfortunS ; lugubr zaksan ; san kott zit^ portS^ 
mJb pari za Unstan, 

IK. — The consonant t in poetry is always articulated 
before vowels, and even at the end of a verb ; as les mon- 
stres eonfondus courent ipouvanUs, pronoimce, U monstr 
cm/ondu kourr Upouvanti ; again, Riunissent leurs 
forces et s^ouvrent une route ; pronounce, re-uniss leur 
forss i souvr tunn routt, 

* See Section Vll. on Euphony, in this Chapter. 
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EXERCISES IN PROSE. 
Example of Prosaic Orthophony* 

At written, ^^^'EiiAx^ dix pages de Taeite apprennent fdm 
A eonnaitre les homines que lea trois quarts des histoires mo- 
dernes* 

As pronounced, — Anfin, di paj deu Tasitt, apreim plu za. 
kon^tr le zomm keu li troa karr dl zistoar. 

Thomas ; Eloge de Tadte, 



€< 



On voit, dans ces prairies sans homes, errer k Taventure 
des troupeaux de trois ou quatre mille huffles sauvages."— 
Chatbaubrtanp, G^nie du Christtanisme / Let Rives du 
Meschasebk, 

" Je ne peins le monde que d'apres yotre coeur, c'est-iUdire 
tel que vous le connaissez et le sentez toua les jours vous* 
mimes." — MASSiLLON, Sermon sur le Monde- 

^' Sa tdte est orn^ d'une couronne changeante, dont eUe 
derohe les joyaux aux peuples et aux Rois de la terre." — Cha- 
TBAUBRiAND Les Martyrs, la Mort. 

" Le propre de la gloire, c'est d'amasser autour de sol tout 
ce qu'elle peut» L'homme se trouve trop petit tout seul." — 
BossuET, Ghire Humaine, 

" Ne craignons done point de prendre I'epee d'une main, et 
le flambeau de Tautre, pour exterminer ces miserables."— 
Saint-Real, Conjuration de Venise, 

" mes concitoyens ! ne vous opposez point a votre gloire, 
en Tous opposant a celle de Racine." — La Harpe, Eloge de 
Racine, 

** A la disette enfin succede la famine, fl^au terriWe stir la 
terre, mais plus terrible mille fois sur le vaste abime des eaux.** 
— -Marmontel, Les Incas, Calme de la Mer, 

" La terre se fendait de toutes parts ; I'herhe etait hrulee et 
des exhalaisons chaudes sortaient du flanc des montagnes."— 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre, Paul et Virginie, Ouragan, 

" Le ciel semblait avoir fait la paix avec la terre, et lui sou- 
rire en signe de favour et d'amour.'*— Marmontel, Les In- 
cas, L* Or age, 

Je nepouvais me lasser de voir la mouvement d'un peuple 
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eompos6 de tous las peuples de la terre." — Chatbaubhiand, 
Let Martyrs, Rome. 

" Ses traits ne sent plus I'image de la grace et de la gentil- 
lesse^ comma dahsrehfance^ mais celle de la fierte."— ^Lacbpbdb^ 
Poitique de la Mustque, L'En/ance. 

** Tout, d^s le cygne, respire la volupt^, Tenchantement que 
nous font ^prouver les graces et la beauti§."— -Buffon^ Hutaire 
NatureUe, Le Cygne. 

" Toujours pr^t, dans la concurrence^ k trabir I'un^ a sup- 
planter I'autre, a decrier celui-ci, a perdre celui-la, pour peu 
qu'il espere d'en profiter." — Bourdaloue, VAmbitieux. 

" Une des choses qui faisaient aimer la poesie d'Hom^e^ 
est qu'il chiihtait les rictoires et les avantages de la Gr^ce sur 
I'Asie."— BosstJBT, HiiWtrH UniveraeUe, Lea Dieux cTHo^ 

" Nous avons beau faire moiitni d'une vaine intrepidity, la 
conscience criminelle se trtdiit toujours elle-m^me." — Massil. 
LON, Im Conscience. 

" Ainsi ce conqu6rant, le plus renomm6 et le plus illustre 
qui flit jamais, a ^t^ le dernier foi de sa race."— -Bossubt, 
Mort d'Alexdndre. 

'^ P^cl^ s'apelr^ut de bonne beure que sa naissaiice et ses 
richesses lui donnaient des droits et le rendaient suspect." — 
Barthblemt, Voyage d'Anacharsis, PMelSs. 

" Ce prince prodigieux 6tait extremeinent mod^re ; son ca- 
ractere ^tait doux, ses manias simples ; il aimait a vivre avec 
les gens de sa cour." — Montesquieu, Charlemagne, 

" Le taureau s'irrite, le pursuit d6 pr^, frappe a coups re- 
double la terre, et fond sur le voile ^clatant que lui pr6sente 
un eombattant k pied."— Plorian, Gonzalve de Cordoue. 

'* En vain, prfetant une oreille attentive, je cherche k saisir 
quelques sons pour me diriger a travers un abtme de silence ; 
je n'entends que le battement de mon coeur dans le repos ab- 
solu de ces lieux." — Chatbaubriand, Lee Martgre, lee Ctda- 
combes, 

'^ Une g^te dduce temperait en lui la divinite de son minis- 
t^re^ et le thle de la religion n'eut jamais cbez lui ni s^cbe- 
resse, ni amertume."— La Harpe, Eloge de F^nilon, 

** La grandeur, I'^tonnante m^lancolie de ce tableau, ne 
sauraient s'exprimer dans des langties bumaines ; les plus bel- 
les nuits en Etcrope ne peu vent en donner une id§e." — Cha- 
^BAVBMiAND^ OMiedu CAristianume ; U NouDeau Monde 
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EXERCISES ON POETRY. 
EXAMPLE OF POETIC ORTHOPHONY. 

As written: Et les volcans caches sous Tabime de Tonde^ 

Decouvrent en s'ouvrant les fondements du monde. 

Pronounced : e 1^ volkan kashe sou lablmm deu londd^ 

dekouvr tan souvran le fonddman du mondd. 
Bernis^ La Religion Vengie, Tableau du Deluge, 



" J'ai vu, seigneur, j'ai vu votre malheureux fils 
Traine par les chevaux que sa main a nourris." 

Racine, PhMre, Mort d'Hippolyte, 
'' J'allais de tous cotes encourager les ndtres, 
Faire avancer les uns, et soutenir les autres." 

CoRNEiLLE, Le Cid, Act. IV. S, 3. 
^' Le vieillard, dont la faim va terminer les jours, 
Yoit son fils au berceau, qui pent sans secours." 

Voltaire, La Henriade, Famine de Paris. 
*' Jelis dans tous les yeux ; je ne vols que des pleurs : 
Un deuil universel remplissait tous les coeurs." 

Chenier, Henri VII L Mort d'Anne de Boulen, 
'' Fran9ais, souvenez.yous de nos demiers moments ; 
Nous sommes innocents, nous mourrons innocents." 

Baynouard, La Mort des Templiers. 
*' On entend des nochers les tristes hurlements, 
Et des cables froisses les a£freux sifflements." 

Delille, UEniide^ la Ternpete, 
*' II revolt ces grands bois, theatre de sa gloire, 
Ou jadis cent rivaux lui cedaient la victoire." 

Saint-Lamrert, Les Saisons, Chasse du Cerf, 
'^ Mais Yous naissez le plus souvent 

Sur les humides bords des royaumes du vent." 

La Fontaine, Le Chene et le Roseau. 
^* Justes, ne craignez point le vain pouYoir des hommes ; 
QuelqueeleY^s qu'ils soient, ilssont ce que nous sommes." 
J. B. BoussEAU, Ode sur rAveuglement des Hommes, 
" Les ans, les mois, les jours, par une sage loi. 
Tout revient^ mais le jour ne revient pas pour moi." 

Delille^ Plaintes de MUtcm, Aveu^fe. 
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'' Tout passe^ tout finite tous s'effiice ; en un mot^ 
Tout change : changeons donc^ puisque c'est notre lot." 
Collin-d'Harleyillb^ L'Incorutanty Comid, 
" On veut fuir> on levient ; et la foule press^ 
D'un bout du temple a I'autre est yingt fois repouss^." 

VoLTAiRB, Mh'ope, Trag^ 
" Recevez done mon hymne^ o yous^ fleurs du hocage^ 
Des belles a la fois la parure et Timage !" 

Lemibhb^ Les Fastes, les Fleurs. 
** Mesuie son effort^ suit le monstre flottant^ 
Et d'un fer imprevu le frappe en I'evitant." 

EsMENARD^ La Navigation, Peche de la Baleine^ 
" Les flots de I'Ocean apportes goutte a goutte^ 
Reunissent leur force et s'ouvrent une route." 

Racine le fils^ La Religion, Origine des Fleuves. 
" Tout converts de poussiere^ ^chauffes> palpitants^ 
Dejd touchaient au but les jeunes combattants." 

Delille^ L'EnSide, La Course a pied, 
*' Joseph^ que de fois se couvrit de nos pleurs 
La page attendrissante ou vivent tes malheurs !" 

De Fontanes^ La Bible. 
'' Que le courroux du ciel^ alli^me par mes ycbux> 
Fasse pleuYoir sur elle un deluge de feux." 
CoBNBiLLE^ Les HoToces, Imprecations de Camille. 
" Je n'irai pas plus loin : j'attends ici mon sort. 
Ce n'est pas d'aujourd'hui que je brave la mort." 

Arnault^ Marius a Mintumes. 
" Mes yeux sont trop blesses ; et la cour et la ville 
Ne m'offrent rien qu'objets k m'echaufTer la bile." 

MoLiERE^ Le Misanthrope, Act. I. S. 1. 
" J'a rencontr^ souvent de ces gens k bons mots^ 
De ces hommes charmants^ qui n'6taient que des sots." 

Gressbt^ Le Michant, Act. IV. S, 5. 
" Ris &ux^ amiti^ feinte^ estime contre&ite^ 
Voila de ce beau monde une image parfaite." 
"DESMABis.L'Honn^te Homme, Le Monde, Act. II. S. 2. 
*^ Mon esprit n'admet point im pompeux barbarisme^ 
Ni d'un vers ampoule lorgueilleux sol6cisme : 
Sans la langue^ en un mot^ I'auteur le plus divin 
Est toujours^ quoi qu'il fasse, un m^hant 6crivain." 

Boxleau, L'Art Poetise, Chant* I. 
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'^ L'un^ saisi d'^poavante^ abandonne d^ armes ; 
L'autfe embrace ses pieds qu'il tuempe de oes lartnes ; 
£t de 868 assassins ce grand homme ef)t(mr6 
Semblait un roi puissant par 8on pj&uple ador6. 

Voltaire, Henriade, MiM da Cdlipny, 

*' Comme aux jours fortunes des penates antiques, 
Le foyer est le dieu des vertus domestiqites. 
La reviennent s'unir les parents, les iharis> 
Qui vivaient s^pari^s sous les memes lambris." 

Delillr, Les Trots RegnBSy Le Cain du Feu. 

'* Le vieillard que conduit I'espoir du vin nouvedUj 
Arriv6 plein de joie au penchant du cdt^au^ 
Y voit I'heureux Lindor et Lisette charm^e 
Trancher au m^me cep la gra{)pe parfum^e." 

Saint-Lambert, Les Saisons, la Vendange. 

" Mais tu me fuis en vain, mon ombre te suirnu 
Tremble, ingrat, je mourrai, mais ma haine vivi*. 
Tu vas fonder le tr6ne oii le Destin t'appelle ; 
Et moi je te declare une guerre immortelle." 

Lb Franc de Pompionan, DSsespoir de Diden. 

Sect. VL— -Eumony. 

EuphOKy * is thstt part of prontmciatioti itt which 
the French language exeeb, atnd n<rt without feason. 
The laws of Euphony, like the polish of metals, have 
the effect of giving to delivery a Smoothness and. bril- 
liancy unknown to languages deprived of it. Boileau, 
our poetical Aristarque, knowing the beneficial effects 
of Euphony on pronunciation, did not fell to allude to 
it, when he says, 

" Gardez qu'une voyefle 4 courir trop hat6e, 
Ne soit en son chenlin d'une voyelle heurteij." 

L'Art PokiqtUy Ch. L 

Among the rhetorical preeepts of Quintilian, there 
is one alluding also to Euphony, where he points out 
the necessity of avoiding two consecutive vowels, as 

* This woMh derired from the Greeltii/, (eu), well, easily, and 
f^P9 (phdne), sound, easy to sound, agreeable BO\m.d* 
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calculated to produce a hiatus, and to slacken the pro- 
gress of delivery.* 

The elegance and refinenient introduced into French 
pronunciation by Euphony, are twofold. Firsts Vowels 
are no longer permitted to jar against each other, 
so as to produce a vacancy or hiatus. Second, Final 
consonants, provided they be sounded, are joined to 
the following initial vowels, by the means of which any 
thing like harshness, aspiration, or contortion of the 
organs, is avoided. 

Euphony is divided into four parts ; namely, Elision, 
hitercalation, Substitution, and Connection. 

Elision. 

Elision is the suppressing of a vowel, and the sup- 
plying of its place by an apostrophe, as Vdm^ for la dme. 
The elision takes place in the articles fe, la ; the pro- 
nouns me, te, ae, fe, fa, ce ; the negation ne ; the prepo- 
sition de ; and qii£, whether a pronoun, a preposition, 
or a conjunction ; before all words having a vowel, or 
h mute ; and in the conjunction si, followed by il and 
ib. But the prepositions entre and presque never take 
the elision, except when they form one distinct word, 
as un entr'acte, une presquHle, &c. 

Example. 

Withoiit 1 Quelque sujet queon traite, ou p1aisant,,ou sublime^ 
Euphony, j Que toujours le bon sens se accorde avec la rime." 

With 1 Quelque sujet qu'on traite, ou plaisant, ou sublime^ 
Euphony • / Que toujours le bon sens s'accorde avec la rime. 

BoiLEAU, L'Art Poitique, Ch. I. 

• « Turn toeHlianii codoiiisiMi: qui cnntt aeeidit^ hiat, et taterliatit, 
et qtumt laborast'OBatiOk*'—- (ii^tNT. de Inst* Ora. 1. ix. c. 4« 

Translation, 

SeeondeiifefErt, la reftdontre de plosieurs voye)Ies,» d''oii nsAt uii certain 
b^ement deeagr^able qui jbit que le coars des mots est comme em- 
p&cb^ 0t ^ue VonuAon pein^ en qudque fa^on."— L'Abb£ Gedoyn. 
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Intercalation. 

Intercalation is the introduciiig of Z, «, t, between 
two vowels, so as to prevent a hiatus. L is used between 
<H^, adverb ; et, si, ou, conjunctions ; and the elliptical 
pronoun on : as ou-l-on, si-l-on, ou-l-on, et-l-on. 8 is 
used between the second person singular ending with e 
mute ; in the imperative of verbs terminating with er ; 
and the elliptical pronouns y, en, as donne-s-en, porter 
a-y. T is used between the third person singular of 
all tenses ending with a vowel, and the subjective pro- 
noun il, or on, as parle-t-il ? parle-t-on. The learner 
has seen that a hyphen has been used on both sides of 
the intercalated letter. 

Example, 

Without \ ** D6ja pour la saisir Calchas leve le bras. 
Euphony, f Arrete^ a-elle dit^ et ne me approche pas." 

With 1 DejsL pour la saisir Calchas l^ve le bras^ 
Euphony, i Arr^te> a-t-elle dit, et ne m'approche pas. 

Bacine^ Iphiginie, Trag. Act. V. 

Substitution. 

Substitution is, first, the making use of a masculine 
possessive pronoun for a feminine before a feminine 
substantive beginning with a vowel, as mon dine for ma 
Ame ; secondly, the substituting of a ^ for a d!, in grand 
hxmvme, &e. ; of a v for an /, in neuf heures, &c. ; of a 
for an s and x, in n>os amis, aux amis, &c. 

Example, 

Without \*^ Les uns levant au ciel leurs fronts cicatris^^ 
Euphony, f D'autres fl^tris par I'&ge et de sang 6puis6B." 

With \ Le zuns levan tau ciel leurs fronts cicatrizes. 
Euphony, f D'autres fl6tris par^^l'&ge et de san k^puiz^. 

Thomas, P^tr^ide, k Czar d VK6tel des Invalides* 
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Connection. 

Connection is the joining of final sounded conso- 
nants with initial vowels, without any exchange of 
letters. This takes place in nouns of number, as un 
kmmey un nhomme ; in adjectives, as, important ivene- 
menty importan tivhnement, &c. ; in pronouns, as, mon 
am, mon numi, &c.; in verbs, vient-iU vien-til? &c.; in 
adverbs, as, heaucoup aimt^heav^ou-paim/ky &c; in pre- 
positions, as, en ami, an nami, &c. 

Example. 

Without \ " Le coeur pr^ des tombeaux tressaiUait ranim^. 
Euphony. J Et on almait encor ce que on avait aime." 

With \ Le coeur pres des tombeaux tressaillait ranime^ 
Euphony, f Et 1-on naimai tencor ce que l^n navai taime. 
BoucHEB, Pohne dea Mois, respect pour le% Mortt* 

Exercise on Euphony. 

In order that the learner should thoroughly under- 
stand the above laws of Euphony, he will restore every 
paragraph, in the following exercise, to its grammatical 
state ; that is to say, invested of the Euphonical laws. 

Example. 

W'ikoMt ) Criantahautevoix: queonneepargnepersoime, 

z. , >- Ce est Dieu. ce est Medicis> ce est le roi qui le 
Euplumy.f ^^^^ 

With \ "Criantahautevoix: qu'on n'6pargne personne^ 
Euphony, J C*est Dieu, c'estMedicis,c'estleroi qui Fordonne." 

VoLTAiRB, Ija Henriade* 

Exercise on the Four Laws of Euphony. 

" Quelque decouverte que on ait faite dans le pays de le 
amour-propre, il y reste encore bien des terres inconnues.'*— 
La Bochbfoucault, RSflexiona Morales. 
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" II ne y a point au monde un si penible metier que celui 
de se faire un grand nom ; la vie se acheve, que on a, a peine^ 
ebauch^ Bon ouvrage." — PennSea de la Bruyerb. 

'^ Ce est un grand malheur de ne avoir presque rien a desireri 
et de avoir mille choses a craindre." — Pensies de Bouhours. 

*' Les ignorants sen tent que lis sont ignorants sans reflexion. 
Les savans savent, par demonstration, que ils ne savent rien. 
Ce est tout ce que ils ont par-dessus les autres." — Pensies de 
Saint-Real. 

" La ignorance ne -a jamais fait de mal ; la erreur seule est 
funeste ; et on ne se egare point parce que on ne sait pas, mai« 
parce que on croit savoir," — Pens^es diverses du Meme. 

•^ La utilite et le agrement sont les deux caracteres de un 
bon ouvrage : mais la utilite fait elle-roeme partie de le agre- 
ment ; car ce en est un que de etre utile." — Sur les Ouvraget 
d* AgrimenU 

*' La ambition prend aux petites dmes plus facilement que 
aux grandes, comme le feu prend plus aisement aux chaumi- 
^res, que aux palais.'*— Cham port, Maximea pSnerales. 

" Que est-ce que se ennuyer ? Se apercevoir que on vit 
Que est-ce que etre heureux } Ne pas se apercevoir que on ex- 
iste.""^ PensSea diverses de la Beaumelle. 

'' Pour se 6tablir dans le monde, on fait tout ce que on peut 
pour paraitre ^tabli." — La Rochefoucault, Reflexions Md«- 
rales, 

'^ La experience confirme que la moUesse ou la indulgence 
pour soi, et la durete pour les autres, ne est que un seul et 
meme vice." — Pensies de la Bruyere. 

^^ Ce est le propre de une grande ame de mepriser ce que il 
y a de grand dans le monde, et de aimer mieux la mediocnte 
que le &%ch.''^'^PefiiSes de Bouhours. 

'' Alexandre etait savant j usque k #tre jaloux de la- philoso- 
phie, que il croyait que Aristote voulait prostituer au public"— 
PensSes de Saint-Real. 

^* II ne est pas toujours besoin de lia, jouissance des plaisirs : 
si on fait un bon usage de la privation des douleurs, on rend 
sa condition assez heureuse." — Pens6es de Saint Evremond. 

" Partout oii on substitue le utile a le agr^able, le agreable 
y gagne presque toujours." — Pensees diverses du meme. 

" Dans quel pays ne trouve on pas des hommes insociables 
Bvec lesqueb il faut vivre ?" — Pensees de VoLXAiaB. 
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" Si je avais a noromer celui de nos po^es que je aime, que 
le estime et que je admire da vantage, je noramerais La Pon- 
tine." — Sur la Poisie et les Poitea. 

" Le amour de la gloire, une vertu ! Strange vertu, qui re- 
coil pour stimulants le orgueil, la ambition, lavanit6, quelque- 
f(H8 la avarice mSme."— Chamfort^ Maximes GSnerales. 



Sect. VII. — Cacophony. 

Cacophony * is the opposite of Orthophony and 
Euphony. A phrase exhibiting proofe of Cacophonieal 
effi^ts, sets at defiance all that is correct in the art of 
elegant writing, because not only the ear is assailed 
with discordant sounds, but the meaning of the phrase 
is sometimes perverted, and rendered either unintelli- 
gible or ludicrous. This defect lies in the use of words 
beginning with vo^^els, especially when they are alike, 
as ce prelat va a Avignon. The consonants are liable 
to produce the same defect, as y aura-t-il quelqu^unqui 
cm/courra a cela ? Numberless examples might be ad- 
duced to show the inadvertence of writers ; even the 
best are not fi'ee fi'om this defect. 

Boileau, in his Poetique, chap. I. says, " L'Ouvi'age 
le phis plat d, chez les courtisansr La Harpe, in his 
Ccurs de ZdUeraturey v. 7. p. 243. says, ^^ Onne loue 
presque que pour rahaissery Voltaire, in his comedy of 
Nanine^ " Non, il n^est rien que Nanine rChonore.^'* The 
expressions plus plat a in the first, presque qu£ in the 
second, and Nanine n^lumare in the third, are defective, 
the more so as coming fi'om authors of the first rank. 

Goldsmith, in his poem of the Deserted Village, 
has the following line, " The wMte^wasKd wall, the 
nicely sanded floor," &c. Many more French and 
English authors have &llen into the same error.t It 

* This word is derived from two Greek words, xaKoty (cacos)^ bad, 
Mid ftniy (pbdne), sound. 

f This defeotire part of language is treated at larger in our work oa 
("raneb and English CompaniliFe Philology, whicb wUl mqiv «^^ge«E» 
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is of Cacophony Boileau intends to speak, when he 
says, 

" II est un heureux choix de sons harmonieux^ 
Fuyez des mauvais sons le concours bdieux> 
Le vers le mieux rempli^ la plus noble pensee^ 
Ne pent plaire a Tesprit quand I'oreille est bless^e." 

Boileau^ L'Art PoStique, Ch. I. 

Quintilian also alludes to it, when he says, " But 
consonants have also their difficulties, especially those 
that are rough in the pronunciation, as they are liable 
to clash together."* 

A few Cacophonical phrases, composed on purpose 
to exhibit the deformity of this part of language, will 
be found below as an exercise. 

Exercise on Cacophony. 

N» B~The learner will suppress the Cacophony marked with Italics 
in the foUowhig sentences, and will reconstruct them according 
to the laws of pronunciation and composition. 

A la prise de Namur^ les soldats monterent und unen hatU 
de la tour^ pour y planter un drapeau. 

Quiconque fait ouvertement profession d'Atbeisme^ semkai 
% et huS et de tous cotes. 

B, Le Mateiot qui tomba en has du hahord de ce vaisseau 
la basy est mort. 

C, Ne dites rien a ce Monsieur, ear c'est un coqtiart qui 
coquette partout et sur tout. 

D, Le Grouvemeur de Lille vient de recevoir un present de 
dix dindons dodus de Dudeldorf, 

F. Les/aux/uyant8 de cefiejfi/aitfaron, le/ont remarquer 
autant que 8&Jbff<mterie. 

* ** Gffiterum consonantes quoque, seque prsecique, quae sunt asperi- 
ores, in commissura verhorum rixantur.** — Quint, de Inst. Ora. lib. 
ix. c 4. 

Translation, 
Hais les consonnes ont aussi leur difficult^, sur tout celles qui soot 
BO pen mdes h prononcer, 6tant sujettes a se mal accorder et i juier, 
MMHir iUBai dire, dans renchaSnement des moW*— V Abbb Gbootn. 
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6. Qoand ce goguenard est en gogaiUe, il se gogue k gogo 
isgoguenettes. 

L. Le general iqpprit sur le champ de batmlle, que de Id 
ton alia le long du lac pour poursuivre I'ennemi. 

M. Quoique j'aie le malheur d'etre n6 sourd-muet, ma ma^ 
man tn'aifne mhnement. 

P. Un B^ateur^ ami de C^sar^ pompa lepompeux PompSe, 
mais ne put rien savoir. 

22. Les marais qui se trouvent dans les Etats du Pape^ font 
que le bon air est trie rare ei Rome. 

S» Ces six eons ci sent si souvent r6p^t6s qu'on ne se soucie 
gueres de la chanson. 

T. J'ai yu ton mMecin^ il m'a dit que ion thi de thym 
fSHa ta toux. 

V. Toutes les fois que ce bon vivant va vous voir, son hu- 
meur est vitfifiante. 

Z. Le zinzolin fut la cause d'une zizanie, qui mit deux 
amis entre le zist et le zest. 

Ch. Remarquez comme ce c^ie^ chuchotte a I'oreille de 
ekaeun. 

Gn hard. Parmi les fiuniUes regnicoles, les agnats et cognats, 
descendent du ligne stagnante. 

Gn liquid* Dans ime saison pr^matur^ le vigneron gagne 
a rogner la vigne. 

LL liquid* La grappe vermeille hrittait comme rimail sous 
\ssfeuilles de la treille* 



TABLEAU, 

CSxhibiting a Synoptical View of the Matter contained in the Paosc 



I. General Rules on Quantity^ showing how tc 
the length of Vowels. 

II. Pacticular Rules on Quantity^ pointing ou 
length of Syllables. 

III. Nature of Prosodiacal Homonymy^^-its 
liarity. 

IV. Exercise on Prosodiacal Quantity, intend 
familiarize the learner with tlie length or 

V, tity of French Syllables. 
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Definition of the Prosodiacai. Accb] 

I. Syllabical Accent, — its meaning, use, powe 

sicuatiou. 

II. Nature and Names of Syllabical Aleasuzea. 

1. Masculine Alonosyllables, — namely, 

bles ending with consonants. 

2. Feminine Monosyllables, — ^namely, i 

bles ending with e mute. 

3. Masculine DissyllableM,-^namely, Syl 

ending with consonants. 

4. Feminine Dissyllables, — namely, Syl 

ending with e mute. 

5. Masculine Trisyllables, — ^namely, Syl 

ending with consonants. 

6. Feminine Trisyllables, — namely, Syl 

ending with e mute. 
7* Masculine Polysyllables, — namely, J 

bles ending with consonants. 
8. Feminine Polysyllables, — ^namely, I 

bles ending with e mute. 

Ill* Exercise on the Syllabical Accent, intenc 

render the situation of the Prosodiacal 

cent of easy comprehension to the lean 



CHAPTER II. 

PROSODY, 

OR THE PROPER PRONUNCIATION OF 
FRENCH SYLLABLES. 

Definitions. 

The learned grammarian Benzee, after having criti- 
t»sed the academician d'Olivet's Treatise on French 
Prosody, defines this word in the following manner : 
** Prosody * is the art of pronouncing each syllable of 
each word with the tonic accent, and the proper degree 
of quantity, either because of the mechanical formation 
of tiieword, or in virtue of the usage belonging to the 
language which we are speaking." Syllables possess 
two distinct properties, viz. Accent and Quantity. Li 
the^r^^ place, as all syllables are not pronounced with 
the same stress of voice, there are evidently various in- 
flections, some to raise the sound, others to lower it, — 
this is called Accent. Li the second place, more or less 
time being occupied in uttering syllables, on account 
of some being long, and others short, — hence arises 
Qnantily. 

A brief view of those two essential bases of French 
Prosody shall now be given, namely, Quantity and Ac- 
cent. Contrary to other writers on Prosody, we begin 
with Quantily, because the learner cannot pronounce 
a word with the proper accent, unless he be previously 
acquainted with the Quantity. These two bases form 
two Sections. 

Section I. — Quantity. 
Definition op Quantity. 
The Quantity of a syllable is the length of time em- 



* ProBCHly is derived from ir^«^w^<«, (prosodia) ; from r^, (pros,) 
for, according to ; t»iti, i^^,) suiging* 
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ployed in pronouncing it, and is of course understood 
to denote, that an emission of the voice of longer or 
shorter duration must be employed. The difference 
between Quantity and Accent is very obvious; the 
former relates only to measure and time, whereas the 
latter denotes either an elevation or a depression of 
the voice in the pronimciation of words or syllables. 

Whether a language be spoken slowly or quickly, 
the measure is always the same. The power of the 
syllables that is fixed by the laws of Quantity never 
varies, although it may happen that one individual, ow- 
ing to some defect in the organs of speech, may utterly 
manglethehalf ofwhathe says; while another, through 
pedantry, or a peculiar constitution, may lengthen the 
syllables, and loiter on the employment of the words. 
Suppose, for a moment, two individuals be equally well 
acquainted with alanguage, it may happen that although 
one of them have finished his speech ten minutes before 
the other, every syllable uttered by both has received 
its fiill quantity. It follows, therefore, that Quantity 
is not absolute, but merely relative. 

Quantity is either long or short; but let not the 
pupil imagine, that the French language is divided into 
these two classes only, for there are some syllables which 
differ in length. This is owing to some combinations 
of letters, as aient, the third person plural of the im- 
perfect and conditional of all French verbs ; and ie^ ie, 
cue, vSy terminations long in the singular, and still 
longer in the plural. Syllables called very short, 
are those with an e mute, either medial or final, as fe, de. 
This letter throws great impediments in the way of per- 
fecting a simple system of French Prosody, because its 
capricious position prevents certain rules being general 
For instance, fermeU presents three sorts of ^'s ; the 
first is open, the second mute, and the third close. All 
the three are short ; but the middle one, being mute, 
becomes very short, and throws its power on /er, which 
in consequence becoming long, takes possession of the 
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syllabical accent, and forms a dactyle, thus, fer'ni&te. 
The same theory applies to the final e mute. 

The influence of the Prosodiacal Quantity over poe- 
try, is of a nature fitr fi'om being equivocal. It is es- 
pecially at the end of verses, where the rhyme requires 
an exact similarity of sound both in Quantity and in 
Qaality, that Prosodiacal Quantity, either mistaken, or 
improperly used, produces disagreeable consequences. 
Bj^the improper use of 6 long deep, with o short, as in 
the following lines — 



Si ce n'est pas assez de vous c6der un trone^ 
Prenez encor le mien> at je vous rabandonne ;' 



the ear is offended with the want of harmony existing 
between the two rhymes, both in point of Quantity and 
Qaality of the sound. Boileau and Bacine, although 
poets of the first eminence, have fallen into the same 
error ; both have made use of the broad long d to rhyme 
with a short slender, a fault which might have been 
avoided by attending to the laws of Prosodiacal Quan- 
tity. 



Un auteur k genoux dans une humble preface, 
Au lecteur qu'il ennuie a beau demander grace." 

Boileau. 



" Son choix a votre nom n'imprime point de taches. 
Son amitie n'est point le partage des laches." 

Eacinb. 

The student will easily perceive ^^tpriface and tacTie 
can never rhyme with grdce and IdcJie^ because the 
Quantity and Quality of the two a's differ essentially.* 



* Ttongam esse duoram tempomm, brevem imius, etiam pueri 
Bdiiiit.**— •QuiMT. de Inst* Ora. 1. ix. c. 4. 

Trandation, 
Tout le xnonde sait au reste qu'une syllabe longue a deux temps, ct 
qu*ime br^ve n'en a qu^m.-.-L'ABB£ Gedoyn. 
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With the view of rendering the knowledge of Quail- . 
tity familiar to the student, the matter here will he ' 
divided into twenty general and particular rules ; so . 
that, by reading them attentively, the nature of long g 
and short syllables may be easily understood. 



I. — General Rules on Quantity. 

1. Vowels with Circumflex accents. 

Vowels are long in syllables accented with the cir- 
cumflex, as mdt^ flUte, prH, temptte ; ile, ^iMre ; r6t, 
ap6tre; dt2, hdtir^ &c. Pronounce mat^ flute, prH, 
tempete, He, ipitre, rot, apotre, du, b&Ur, 

2. Vowels with Nasal sounds. 

Vowels are long in syllables sounded nasal, as dans, 
hlanchir; vent, mentir; pain, vaincre; sein, peindft; 
rand^fondnl; ayons, parhns ; un, parfum ; djeun^bc. 
Pronounce dans, bldnchir, vent, mentir, pain, vaincre, 
sem, peindre, rmd, fondre, ayons, parl&ns, tin, parfian, 
ajeun. 

3. Vowels before Liquid sounds. 

Vowels are long in syllables having the liquid sound 
of 1 or 11, as mail, bataille ; soleil, merveiUe ; avril, gen- 
tille; seuil,feuille;fenouil,rouille,&c. Pronounce mat/, 
bataille, soleil, merveiUe, avrll, gentiUe, seull, fevsSk^ 
fenouil, ffrenouiUe. 

4. Vowels before S, X, Z, mute in the singular. 

Vowels are long in the singular of words having *, 
a^, z, mute, as bras, las, progres, souris, repos. 



r> 
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ix^flux^perdrix^ Hz, nez^f avals, j^itais, je parleraie, 
fiini8,je 7mt8, je numrvs, je vaux, je nais, je regois, &c. 
ronounce bras. Ids, progres, souns, repds, panx, noax, 
^, perdtix, rlz, nez, f avals, fitais, je parierals, je 
ni«, je Tnets, je maurus, je va^ix, je nais, je regcus. 

5. Vowels before S, X, Z, mviie in the plural. 

Vowels are long in the plural of words having s, x, 
r, mute, as les, des, ces, mes, tes, nous, vous, avocats, 
icmgers,pots, sels, Tners, dilicats,parfaits, ouverts,icriU, 
wnqtAs; ceux,jeux, gemmx, eaux, amiraux, igaux; vous 
omz, vous parlez, vous aviez, vousparliez, vous auriez, 
vot» parl&rieZj &e. Pronounce, Us, des, ces, mes^ tes, 
wma, vous, avocats, dangers, pots, sels, mers, diUcats, 
Tparfalts, ouverts, icnts, contpis, ceux,jeux, genoux, eaux, 
amraux, Sgaux, vous \avez, vous parUz, vous aviez, 
vms parUez, vous auriez, vous parleriez. 

6. Vowels before JRIt, SS, indivisible. 

Vowels are long in all words having a double r, and 
a doable s, indivisible^ as barreau, terrestre, assemilie, 
pessable, qtiefeusse, que nous eussions, que nousparlas- 
tions, que vous finissiez, qu^Hs prissent, &c. Pronounce, 
la/rreau, terrestre, dssembUe, passable, qitefeusse, que 
nous eussions, que nous parldssions, que vous finissiez, 
fiUs prissent. 

7. AIENT and OIENT in Verbs. 

Vowels are long in the plural of verbs having their 
third person ending in aient, or oient, as its avaient, ih 
auraient. Us itaimt, Us seraient, Usparlaient, Usparler- 
fdent, quails aient, qu^Us paient, quHls soient, qu^Us em- 
pUnent, &c. Pronounce, ils avaient, its auraient. Us 
Uaaent, Us seraient. Us parlaient, ils parleraient, qtiils 
oiml, qvCUs patent, gu'Us sdtent, quHls emploleut« 
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8. -4, jB, J, O, Z7, before tion. 

Vowek are long in every word having a, e, i, o, ti, 
before tion^ as ruatwn^ sujetion, tradition, potion, and 
locution^ &c. Pronounce, na^2on, eujetion, tradUian^ 
potion, locution. 

9. H final mute. 

Vowels are long in every word or syllable having e 
mute, medial or final, as, ipie, vie, zouve, foie, rue, liew, 
monnaie, statue, jolie, gaie, je crie, iU orient, je prie, ib 
prient, jejoue, ilajouent, je tue, ils tuent, fessaie, tb 
essaient, fenvoie, ils envoient, &c. Pronounce, ipee, vfe, 
roue, foie, rue, lieue, monnaie, statue, joUe, gate, je prie. 
Us prient, je cree. Us creent, jejoue, ilsjouent, je tue, Ht 
tuent, fessale, ils essaient, fenvoie, ils envoient. 

IT. — Particular Rules on Quantity. 

10. A short. 

A is short in la, ma, ta, sa, papa, cela, rat, chat, Ac. 
It is short also in initial and medial syllables forming 
no part of the first nine rules, as ami, avoir, salon, 
egarer, &c. Pronounce, U, m^, t(i, sii, p&pH, ceVk, rM, 
chat, dmi, <kvoir, s&lon, 6gcirer. 

11. A long. 

A is long in the following final syllables, and others 
of the same nature. 



a^le — ^feble, je sable. 
a6ri3— candelabre, je sabre. 
a^ce — faxie, je place. 
a/!le — ^miracle, jemacle. 
acre — ^fiacre, je consacre. 
a^r^— -escadre, je cadre. 
a^e — ^visage, je nage. 
ar^e — barbe, je barbe. 



arbre — arbre, je marbre. 
arde — ^moutarde, je darde. 
are — ^avare, je declare. 
arre — ^bizarre, j'amarre. 
a^e — ^base, je rase. 
asse — classe, je chasse. 
ave — entrave, je grave, 
at/re— cadavre, je navre. 
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12. E short. 

ccented is short in^V, me, te^ ee^ U^ de^ ee^ ne, 
as well as in sujet, tel^ mer^ href, parler^ &c. 
rt also iQ accented ^'s, as M^ abhi^ iU, aimk^ 
vaU^ imoffinS, &c. Lastly, it is short also in 
id medial syllables, forming no part of the first 
3S, as rebellion, greht, respiration, propreTnent, 
>nounce, j^, m^, U, se, IS, dS, cS, nS, qui^ sujit, 
brSf, parler, thS, abb^, itS, aim^, donnS, avaU, 
rebellion, greht, respiration, proprhnent. 
that e mute final as ta^le, homme, muse, ils 
is always accented short, as tdbU, hom/m^, 
8 parl^nt, 

13. E long. 

9ng in the following final syllables, and others 
ime nature. 



gebre, Zebre. 
che, je peche. 
ce, je depece. 
idre, Phedre. 
lege, je protege. 
J, je gele. 
pre. 



hre — ^pere, je vocifere. 
erre — ^tonerre, je serre. 
hse — diocese, je pese. 
esse — ^adresse, je course. 
hve — ^treve, je leve. 
evre — ^fievre, je sevre. 
eze — aleze. 



14. I short. 

Iiort in ami, si, ci, qui, joli, U, lit, fH, bouiUi, 
i>c. It is short also in initial and medial syllables 
no part of the first nine rules, as image, dU, 
, unique, filer, dibiter, &c. Pronounce, ami, si, 
joli, il, lit, fil,bouilU, Hjoui, image, citS, hoM- 
Ique, filer, dibiter. Observe that i with a or e, 
peine f is short also, say lait, peine. 
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15. I long, 

I is long in the following final syllables, and others 
of the same nature. See also the 7th rule. 



ibre — ^fibre, je vibre. 
ice — ^factice, j'6pice. 
idre — cidre, hydre. 
iffre — chiflre, jo doehiffre. 
igre — ^tigre, je d6nigre. 
i|^^— lige, je corrige. 
ir^— empire, je soupire. 
irrhe — cirrhe. 
iBe — ^glise, je m^prise. 
188$ — ^pelisse, je glisse. 



Ure — ^mitre, je vitre. 
ivre — ^livre, vivre. 
aiiv— chaire, j'^laire. 
aise — chaise, je baise. 
aiase — caisse, je dSiaisse. 
eize — ^treize, seize. 
dse — ^toise, je boise. 
oire — ^poire, eroire. 
01880 — paroisse, je froisse. 
oivre — poivre, je poivre. 



16. O short. 

O is short in hoio, duo, numkro^ octavo^ zkro^ &e. as 
well as in ^of, roc, gohpi &c. It is short also in initial 
and medial syllables, forming no part of the first nine 
rules, as, ohscur^ optique, botte, pomme, folle^ aecordar^ 
donner^ rtvolter^ cajoler, &c. Pronounce, bobOj duo^ nu- 
mirdf octavd, zSrd^pdt, rdc, gctlop, obscur, dptique, bdtUi 
pdmme^ fdUe^ accSrder^ ddnner^ revdUer^ cajdler. 

17. O long. 

O is long in the following final syllables, and others 
of the same nature. 



obe — ^lobe, j'englobe. 
obre — sobre, opprobre. 
oge — Doge, je deroge. 
ome- — atome, ^conome. 



ore — aurore, j 'adore. 
ose — rose, je compose. 
0886 — ^fosse, je rosse. 
ovre — Hanovre. 



18. U short. 

U is short in rfw, tu^ icu, indiiAdu^ 6mu^ venu, vcdneu, 
&c. as well as in duc^ sur, calculi salut, &c. It is short 
also in initial and medial syllables, forming no part of 
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nine rules, as usage^ usurper, cUbuter,puUuler, 
be. Pronounce, du, tu, Sdi, individu, imu, venu, 
isage^ usurper^ d^buter,pulUiler, firmer. Observe 
1 ou, jaujou^ tout, couper, moidery &c. as well as 
3 peu, feu, jeu, bleu, cmf, bomf, somr, ardeur, il 
c. is always short. Pronounce, oti, jo&jo&, tokt, 
mo(der,peu,feu,jeu, bleu, ceufbceuf, acskr, ardeikr, 



19. U long. 

* 

long in the following final syllables, and others 
;ame nature. 



rtiche, je trebuche. 
eluge, je prejuge. 
rMure, je torture, 
tcuse, je refiise. 
Atibe, je daube. 
sauce, j'exauce. 
-gauche, je fetuche. 
•^meraude, je fi'aude. 
"Sauge, je jauge. 
epaule, je miaule. 
-jaune. 

■cause, je pause. 
— £iusse, je hausse. 
— pauvre. 
— pautre. 
-chauve, je sauve. 



eure — ^heure, je pleure. 
eurre — ^betirre, feurre. 
euse — ^veilleuse, je creuse. 
eutre — heiitre, feutre. 
owcAe— KJartouche, je re- 

touche. 
oudre — ^foudre, je saupou- 

dre. 
oiLge — ^rotige, je bouge. 

oule — ^foule, je motile. 
oure — ^bravoure, je savoiire. 

ourre — ^bourre, jed6fourre. 

ou^se — ^blouse, j'^pouse. 

otAsae — ^ecousse, je pousse. 

outre — ^potitre, j'outre. 

ouvre — Louvre, je couvre. 



20. Thnff. 

5 long in the following syllables, and others of 
me nature. 



ayon, effrayer. 
oyal, aboyer. 



uy — ^tuyau, appuyer. 
ey — je grasseye. 
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III. — ^Prosodiacal Homontmy. 

Prosodiacal Homonymy * relates to words b^g 
either spelled alike, or sounded nearly alike, the pro- 
sodiacal quantity of which varies so for, as to possess 
the two opposite degrees of quantity, viz. long and 
short, as matin, a bull-dog, and ^natin, morning. 

The following list of prosodiacal homonymous words 
having a double meaning, will show the learner the 
danger of pronouncing them, without regard being 
had to Quantity. 



Lon^ St/ttables. 


» 


Skort SgUablei 


f. 


acre, sour, 


acre 


acre, acre. 


den 


bit, pack-saddle. 


bat 


il se bat^ he fights. 


il se bat 


boUe, a box. 


boiie 


il boite, he limps, . 


il boUe 


cdpre, caper. 


cdpre 


capre, privateer. 


c&pre 


e6te, a rib. 


cote 


coie, share. 


c6U 


cru, grown. 


cru 


cru, believed. 


eru 


du, owed, 


du 


du, some, - 


di 


faite, top, 


falte 


faite, done, - 


- faUe 


/oret, forest. 


foret 


foret, a borer. 


forSt 


fumes, we were, now fumes 


fumes, thou smokest. 


tufumes 


grave, grave, serious. 


grave 


grave, he engraves. 


ilgrUve 


jeune, fast. 


jeune 


Jeune, yoimg. 


Jeiine 


matin, a mastiff dog. 


matin 


matin, morning, - 


• m&iin 


m6le, pier, 


rnok 


mole, mound, . - 


miSk 


mur, ripe, serious, - 


mur 


mur, wall. 


mw 


mdle, male, 


male 


mal, pain, trouble. 


- m6i 


melons, let us mingle. 


melons 


melon, melon. 


m^lon 


Pdris, god Paris, - 


Paris 


paris, bets. 


- pdris 


picker, to fish, - 


pecker 


p6cker, to sin, - 


p^cfier 


regu, received. 


regu 


re^, receipt,! 


ref& 


je rhgne, cut, clip, pare. 


rogne, scab, itch, mange. 


je rogne 




rogne 



* Homonymy is derived from the Greek SfimwfMg, (homSnumoB), 
from i/Mf, (homos), like, and SvofM, (onoma), name ; names resembling 
each other. 
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jfirst nine rales, as 
Ac. Pronounce, 

' &e. is always 



^UMge, usurper, debtOer^pHlbder. 

di^ tkj Sek, imdmdm^ eaA, t€nii, 

d£biUT,pmiMar,fkmer. Obeerre 

camper, mtmler, ike. as veil as 

bleUf €gu/, bamf, mgur, ardemr, U 

Pronounce, okyjot^ok. Mi, 



19. U long. 

following final syOaUes, and cAen 
'the same nature. 

-ruche, je trebuche. . eure — heure, je pleure. 

ieli^ je preji^e. eurre — beorre, fearre. 

3r61ure, je torture. ' euse — ^veillense, je creose. 

excuse, je reCose. . eutre — ^heutre, feutze. 

-Aube, je da.ube. ! Ofur/k^— eartouche, je re- 
luce, j'exa.iice. tooche. 

Luche, je fituche. ! audre — feodie, je sanpou- 
eraode, je firaode. ' dre. 

9 MM s auge, je jauge. ; cuge — ro^e, je bo^. 

wif — epaule, je miaule. 1 cule — Ibale, je mo^. 
•w« — -jaune. ' 

«««« — cause, je pause. 
<Mi80 — &iisse, je hausse. 
*WTe — ^pauvre. 
^^^^ — ^pautre. 
'WM'^ — chauve, je sadFe. 





] aurre — bourre, jedefourre. 
ou9e — bloose, j'epoose. 
im99e — seeoosse, je poosse. 
autre — poatre, foatre. 
o«rre— Louvre, je couvre. 



20. Ylong. 
Yis long in the fbOowing syDabks, »nd other* « 
dw same nature. 
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Exercise in Prose, 

" Le commandant^ instrult de toute Taventure par ses sol. 
dats^ et ramen6 par un monstre des bois aux sentiments de 
rhmneuoit^ que son coBur farouche avait depouilles sans doute 
en passant les mers^ laissa vivre une femme que le Ciel avait 
si visiblement protegee." — ^Raynal^ Histoire des deux Indet, 
Maldanata, ou la Lionne reconnaissanie, 

^^ A la Yue du mar^al^ la garde se range sous les armes, 
les tambours se font entendre^ les cours se remplissent ; on r6- 
pcte de tons c6t6s : Foild le pere la PensSe /"—La Ha&pi, 
Eioge de Caiinat; Hdtel des Invalides, 

" II y avait un lac qu'il fallait traverser pour arriver au lieu 
de la sipulture : sur les bords de ce lac on arretait le mort. 
Qui que tu sois^ rends compte a la patrie de tes actions. 
Qu'as-tu fait du temps et de la vie ? La Loi t'interroge ; la 
Patrie t'^coute ; la Verity te juge." — Thomas, VEgypte. 

** Le bruit des torrents, les cris des mourants, les hennisse- 
ments des chevaux fetigu6s et effray^s, etaient horriblement 
repet^s par tons les echos des bois et des montagnes, et venai- 
ent redoubler la terreur et le tumulte."— Gaillard, Passage 
des Alpes par Francois /. 

'^ Bientot, au lieu du jonc, du nenuphar, dont le crapaud 
composait son venin, nous verrons paraitre la renoncule, le 
trefle, les herbes douces et salutaires : des troupeaux d'animaux 
bondissants fouleront cette terre jadis impraticable."— BuffoNj 
La nature brute et la nature cultivie, 

" C'etait Burtout vers la fin du jour qu'ils deyeloppsuent 
toute leur beaute en se reunissant au couchant, ou ils se reve- 
t£uent des plus riches couleurs, et se combinaient sous les formes 
les plus magnifiques." — Berkabdin de Saint-Piebbb, Ias 
Nuages, 

^^ Une mer de feu, s'avancant avec rapidite, inonde les 
campagnes ; a son approche, les forets s'embrasent, la terre 
n'offre plus que I'image d'un vaste incendie qu'entretiennent 
des amas enormes de niiatieres enfiammees, et qu'animent des 
vents impetueux."— Lacepedb, L'eruption dun Volcan. 
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JExercise in Poetry, 

'' Je regarde, je vois ce ciel brillant et pur, 
Ce vaste fimiament^ cette voute d'azur ; 
De mon lit de gazon tout-a-coup je m'elance, 
Et sor son double appui mon corps droit se balance." 
DiLlLLE^ Traduction du Paradis Perdu; naissance d'Adam. 
" Tandis que je me perds en ces reves profonds, 
Peut-etre im habitant de Venus, de Mercure^ 
De ce globe voisin qui blanchit Tombre obscure, 
Se livre k des transports aussi doux que les miens." 
Db FoNTANBS, Essai sur r Astronomic ; les Mondes. 
" La riviere, a I'aspect du globe lumineux, 
Sans abri, solitaire, en re9oit tous les feux : 
EUe etincelle au loin, et son onde plus belle 
Semble s'enorgueillir de sa beaute nouyelle." 

BoisjOLiN, La Campagne au lever du SoleU. 
" Mais de Diane au ciel I'astre yient de paraitre ; 
Qu'il luit paisiblement sur ce sejour champetre ! 
Eloigne tes pavots, Morphee, et laisse«moi 
Contempler ce bel astre, aussi calme que toi." 

Lemiere, Les Fastes, le Clair de Lune» 
" Approche, * bienfaiteur et conquerant de Tlnde, 
Tu m'inspireras mieux que les Filles du Pinde ; 
Verse-moi ton nectar, dont les Dieux sont jaloux, 
Et mes vers vont couler plus faciles, plus doux." 

Berchoux, La Gastronomie, 
" Db lliumanite meme elles semblent I'image ; 
Et les infortunes que leur bonte soulage 
Sentent avec bonheur, peut-etre avec amour, 
Qu'une femme est Tami qui les ram^ne au jour." 

Legouvb, Merite des Femmet. 
*' Quels regards ! ou fuirai-je ? Ah ! monstre furieux. 
Quel spectacle oses-tu presenter a mes yeux ? 
Je ne souffre que trop, monstre cruel ! arrete : 
A mes yeux effrayes derobe cette tete." 
Crebillon, Tragedie d'Electre, les Fureurs d'Oreste. 



Bacchus. ^ 
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Section DL — Accent. 
Defdotion op Accent. 

Tub word Accent is susceptible of so many accep- 
tations^ that unless it be accompanied with proper 
qualiftcationSs it cannot easily be understood. The 
meaning attached to Prosodiacal Accent here is in 
some measure an inflexion of the voice, but more par- 
tioularlv a stress in the pronunciation of syllables. 

Tlie IVosodiacal Accent of the ancients, although 
complicated, became with them a second nature. 
Bom \i*ith it, and hearing the ejects of this accent 
in their poetry, it is not wonderful that the ancients 
did not look upon its complexity as a bar to its being 
reailily aequir^. The English accent treads on the 
steals of the ancients, and becomes fiuniliar to those 
whose opportunities in life afford them the advantage 
of familiarising themselves with its laws. This being 
the case, why should not the French lay claim to an 
elegant, harmonious, and accurate method of speak- 
ing ? It is never too late to improve the essential 
branches of a language ; and it would be pure vanity, 
if nothing else, on the part of our countrymen, to say 
that this acquirement is not wanting in France. This 
proves, that should Prosodiacal Accent become one 
of the bases of French education, it would in time 
be as easy for a native of France to retain its laws, as 
those respecting the theory of e mute and e guttural, 
the nature of which appears so difficult and so unin- 
telligible to natives of Britain. 



I. — DEFiiaTiON OP THE Syllabical Accekt. 

The Syllabical Accent is that which is seen over or 
near a syllable, whether final, penultimate, or ante- 
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peniiltimate ; and in French it never goes further, as 
irUem'perdnce, — ^the stress here is upon the syllable 
tern. The real existence of this accent is still doubted 
by many French authors and grammarians. Indeed, 
it may be asserted without fear of contradiction, that 
out of a hundred authors who have written upon our 
tongue, few have had the merit of attempting to rear 
this venerable monument of the French language. 
Mess. Dumargais, Beauzee, Le Batteux, Domergue, 
Demandre, and Levizac, are the writers who have 
touched upon this delicate point of French grammar. • 
Walker, in his excellent Orthoepy of the English lan- 
guage, says, " The accent of the ancients is the op- 
probrium of modem critics." This just sentence may 
equally apply to the French. The ignorance of the 
accent is tiie opprobrium of French critics. It is cer- 
tain that it was known formerly ; and the last work 
which treats of this subject, is entitled, Z>e Frandcce 
LingucB recta pronountiatione tractatus, 1584, by 
Theodore Beze, a French divine. M. d'Olivet, it is 
true, speaks of it in his Treatise upon French Prosody, 
but he does not throw any additional light upon it ; 
and the reader is more eager for information after, 
than before the perusal. But without further criti- 
cism, we will proceed to the developement of the Svl- 
labical Accent. 



II. — Syllabical Measures. 

1. There can be but one accent in a word, however 
long it may be. 



* The Qrammars of Mess. Desmarais, Bufiier, Restaut, Girard, 
Lhomond, Wailly, Marmontel, Port-Royal, Bomvilliers, Gudroult, 
Fabre, Sicard, Girauld^ Lemare, and all those published in the Brit- 
ish Empire besides, do not throw the smallest light upon the subject. 
The Dictionaries of Mess. F^raud, Gattel, Catineau, Laveaux, 
Boiste, and even that of the Academy, are also silent on this point. 
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2. The French accent can never be placed but upon 
the last, penultima, or ante-penultima syllable. * 

3. All syllables having the circumflex accent have 
two measures, because the voice must be elevated and 
lowered successively. 

4. All long syllables have two measures. 

5. All short syllables have one measure only. 

6. All very short syllables have but half a measure. 

7. A dissyllable of two long, is a spondee. 

8. A dissyllable of two short, is a pyrrhic. 

9. A dissyllable of a long and a short, is a. trochee. 

10. A dissyllable of a short and a long, is an iam- 
bus. 

11. A trisyllable of three long, is a molossus. 

12. A trisyllable of three short, is a tribrachys. 

13. A trisyllable of one short and two long, is a 
bacchius. 

14. A trisyllable of two long and one short, is an 
anti-bacchius. 

15. A trisyllable of one long and two short, is a 
dactyle. 

16. A trisyllable of two short and one long, is an 
anapoest. 

17. A trisyllable of one long between two short, is 
an amphibrachys. 

18. A trisyllable of one long between two short, is 
an amphimacer. 

Recapitulatory View of the various Poetical Feet, 



Dissyllables. 

Spondee 

PyiThic ^ ^ 
Trochee - ^ 
Iambus ^ - 



Trisyllables. 

Molossus Dactyle 

Tribrachys ^ ^ ^ 

Bacchius ^ 

Anti-Bacch. — _ 



Anapoest ,^ w - 

Amphibrachys ^ - ^ 
Amphimacer - ^ - 



* Penultima is derived from the Latin penultimuSj formed from 
pencf almost, uhimuSf the last ; the last but one, awU^penu^ima, means 
before the penoltima. 
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Rule I. — Masculine Monosyllables.* 

All short Masculine Monosyllables, taken separate- 
ly, as nous, grand, la, deux, &c. have no accent what- 
ever. But when monosyllables have the grammatical 
accent circumflex, as mM, rot, tdt, du, &c. then ihey 
have the syllabical accent. 

* All diphthongs having a masculine termination, as 
rien, bruit, rot, fouet, suis, &c. have the accent on the 
last sound, rien, br&if, rSt\ foueif, suls', &c. 

Rule n. — Feminine Monosyllables, t 

In all Feminine Monosyllables, as dcre, dge, mdle, 
grele, ile, cdte, Jlute, &c. the penultimate vowel has the 
accent. 

• Others, as plume, souffre, rose, femme, have" the 
accent on the penultimate also, as plu'me, sou'ffre, 
ro'8e,fe^nime. 

"Diphthongs having a feminine termination, osjoie, 
plme, have the accent before e mute, as joVe, pluVit, &c. 

Rule HI. — Masculine Dissyllables. 



Poetieal Feet. 
Spondee 
Pyrrhic 
Trochee 
Iambus 



Prosodiacal Quantity. 
2 long 
2 short 

1 long and 1 short 
1 short and 1 long 



Place of the Accent. 



ga'zon * X 
tri'biit »» 
bal'ser '^ 
siicce's ** 



Rule IV. — Feminine Dissyllables. 



Poetical Feet. 
Spondee 
Pyrrhic 
Trochee 
Iambus 



Prosodiacal Quantity. 
2 long 
2 short 

1 long and 1 short 
1 short and 1 long 



Place of the Accent. 
emble'me * 
p^Tite *» 
ho'rrible ' 
histoi're ^ 



* All Syllables ending with consonants are called masculine, 
t All Syllables ending with Towels are called feminine. 
$ The small letters preceding and following these have a reference 
to the example, page 66. 
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Rule V. — Masculine Trisyllables. 



Poetical Feet. 
Molossus 
Tiibiachys 
Bacchius 
Anti.Bacchius 
Dactyle 
Ani^KBst 
Amphibrachys 
Amphimacer 



Prosodiacal Ctuantity. 
3 loDg 
3 short 

1 short and 2 long 

2 long and 1 short 

1 long and 2 short 

2 short and 1 long 

1 long between 2 short 
1 short between 2 long 



FUice of ike Accent. 
compa'ssion * 
criti'qiier ** 
abon'dant *" 
enchai'nSr * 
In'oivil • 
g^nSreiix' ^ 
appau'viir * 
gen'timent ** 



Rule VL — Feminine TrisyUahles. 



Poetical Feet. 
Molossus 
Tribrachys 
Bacchius 
Anti-Bacchius 
Dactyle 
AnapcBst 
Amphibrachys 
Amphimacer 



Prosodiacal Quantity. 
3 long 
3 short 

1 short and 2 long 

2 long and 1 short 

1 long and 2 short 

2 shoit and 1 long 

1 long between 2 short 
1 short between 2 long 



Pkux of the Accent 
contmgen'ce * 
bStani'que »» 
ab5ndan'ce ^ 
conjonc'tive ^ 
en'v2l5pe * 
dSlivran'ce ^ 
r^fian'^ble * 
impriiden'ce 



Rules VII. & VIII. on Masculine and Feminine Polysyllables, 
are omitted, because the accent does not go beyond the 
third syllable. 



Recapitulatory View of the Place of the Accent. 



Mas. Dissyllables. 
Spondee - ' - 
Pyrrhic ^ ' ^ 
Trochee - ' ^ 
Iambus ^ - ' 

Fern. Dissyllables. 

Spondee ' 

Pyrrhic ^ ' ^ 
Trochee - ' ^ 



Masculine Trisyllables. 



Molossus ' 

Tribrachys ^' ^ ^ 
Dactyle - ' v^ v- 
AnapoBst ^ ^ - ' 



Bacchius 
Anti-Bacchius — ' ^ 
Amphibrachys ^^ - ' ^ 
Amphimacer - ' ^ - 



Feminine Trisyllables. 



Molossus ' 

Tribrachys ^ ^' ^ 
Dactyle - ' ^ 



Bacchius 
Anti-Bacchius — 
Amphibrachys ^ 



Anapoest ^ w - ' \ Xm^YivcQaa^x - ^- 
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HI. — ^Exercise on the Stllabical and Emphatioal 

Accent. 

Supposing the syllabical accent being required to be 
placed upon auteur^ a trochee;* gr<jbmmalre^2Ji iambus; 
(i^v^ir^ a dactyle ; ^crlture^ an anapoest ; it will be 
found in Rule III. that a masculine dissyllable, com- 
posed of a longhand a short, has the accent on the long 
syllable, and must be accented thus, au'teur ; in the 
IVthRule, that a feminine dissyllable, composed of one 
short and one long, has the accent on the long sylla- 
ble, and must be accented thus, grammafire ; in the 
Vth Rule, that a masculine trisyllable, composed of 
one long and two short, has the accent on the long 
syllable, and must be accented thus, con'venir ; and in 
the Vlth Rule, that a feminine trisyllable, composed 

* Spondee is derived from the Greek r<r«y^j^, (spondS), sacrifice ; 
beeanse that foot was employed at the sacrifices. 

Pyrrhic, from Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, who invented a military 
dance, in which this foot was used. 

Trochee, from the Greek r^o^^eues, (trochaios), the meaning of 
which is quickness, fit for dancing. 

lamhus, from the Greek tetfAS»s, (iamhos)) a foot used in satires by 
the ancients. 

Molossus, from the king of a nation inhabiting the country of Epi- 
nis, called Molossus, who was fond of that foot. 

Tribrachys, from the Greek r^uf, (three), and ^^ax^u (brachus), 
ihort, primitives of r^i^^etx*'^* (tribrachus). 

Bacchius, from the Greek /3«»;^i»«f , (backikos), a rhythm used in 
Ihe hynms sung in honour of Bacchus. 

Anti-Bacchius is derived from the same root. It is so calleid on 
iccount of its opposite composition. 

Dactyle, from the Greek iattrukof, (dactulos), finger. This foot 
Ulndes to the finger having one long and two short joints. 

AnapoBSt, from the Greek am^rme, (anapaio), to beat against time, 
Ulnding to the opposite tendency that foot has, when compared with 
the Dactyle. 

Amphibrachys, firom the Greek a/»^i, '(amphi), fi^»xvs» (brachus,) 
Bieaning short on both sides. 

Amphimacer, from the Greek ttftph (amphi), ^»^«f« (makrosj) 
neaiiiDg long on both sides* 
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of two short and one long, has the accent on two long 
syllables, and must be accented thus, icritu're. 

With the view of rendering the above explanations 
still easier to be understood, we shall give a practical 
example of the Syllabical Accent. The number under 
each word, shows the rule according to which the 
accent is placed, and the letter, the word to which it 
applies. 

" LS V^su've en cour'roux sous ses monts c^vgrneux', 

4 d s a 6 e 

Rgc5mmen'ce ^ mu'gir S.'vgc un briiit' Sffreux', 

<f ac «b lb sd 

Et dSchai'ne, en pou'ssant u'ne epai'sse fume'e, 

4d Sa sa 4d 4d 

Sur son gou'ffre tfinnant', IS tempe'te enflamme'e." 

9a Sd 4a <h 

CasteL Les Plantes, Chant III. 
JEocercise in Prose, 

BemarlC'—nLhQ Student will begin by putting the quantity in ewerj 
syllable, to enable him to obtain the characteristic quantity of every 
word ; after which, on applying to the rules, he ^niX find the pliee 
of the accent. 

" Les richesses que j'ai decouvertes appelleront tout le 
genre humain au pillage, et me susciteront des vengeurs^ et 
la nation un jour souffrira peut-etre pour les crimes que com- 
mettent aujourd'hui la m^chancete, Tingratitude et Tenvie." 
— Christophe Colomb, au Roi d'Espagne. 

*^ Mais, au milieu de mon elevation et de la royaute ou 
vouB m'avez admise, je ne me suis jamais oubli^e au point de 
ne pas craindre quelque r6veil pareil a celui qui m'arrive 
aujourd'hui."— Anne de BotJLEN, d Henri VIII. 

^^ II y a une certaine nation qu'on appelle les nouvellistes: 
LeuT oisivete est toujours occupee. lis sont tr^s-inutiles a 
I'Etat; cependant ils se croient considerables, parce qu'ils 
s'entretiennent de projets magnifiques, et traitent de grands 
intdrets." — Montesquieu, Les Nouvellistes, 

" N'esp^rez plus de candeur, de franchise, d'^quite, de bona 
offices, de services, de bienveillance, de generosite, de fenoet^ 
daxis un homme qui s'est depuis quelque temps livre a li 
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ooor^ et qui secrdtement yeut sa fortune."— La Brutbbb^ Le 
Omrtisan. 

'^ Les deux grands hommes qui se trouvent dans une si 
giande opposition ont eu de grands rapports. Tout deux ont 
ete des genies du premier ordre^ nes pour dominer sui les 
aotres esprits^ et pour fonder des empires."— >Fontsnblls> 
Descartes et Newton. 

" Qui mieux que lui, pour me servir de I'expression pitto- 
lesque de Montaigne^ sut presser la sentence au pied nom- 
bteox de la poesie ? Ceux qui ont paru croire que le gout 
lendait le talent timide^ auraient du se detromper en lisant 
Horace." — Fontanes, Trad, de rEssai sur VHomme. 

" La M)le est sans doute aussi vieille que le monde ; elle 
conserve et conservera toujours son empire : nous raimoDB^ 
nous sommes nes pour elle. C'est une immortelle dont la 
mx mensong^re^ en tous temps nous charme et nous amuse. 
**-Baill7> Essai sur les Fables et leur Histoire* 



»f 



JExerdse in Poetry. 

" Qaelquefois xme histoire abrege la veillee ; 
L'eni^t pr^te une oreille active, emerveillee : 
Appuy6 sur sa m^re, a ses genoux assis, 
H craint de perdre im mot de ces fameux recits." 

MiLLEvoYB, La Tendresse Matemelle. 

" ! qu'on aimait k voir ces fils de la patrie 
Suspendre la banniere aux palmiers de Syrie, 
Des arts, dans TOrient, conquerir le flambeau, 
Et> d6fenseurs du Christ, lui rendre son tombeau !" 

Alex. Soumet, La Chevalerie. 

" Sur cent colonnes d'or, circulaire portique, 
S'el^ye du Soleil le palais magnifique. 
Le ddme est etoile de saphirs eclatants. 
Les portes font jaillir de leurs doubles battants 
L'eclat d'un argent pur, rival de la lumiere." 
Desaintange, Mitam. d'Ovide^ le Palais du Soleil. 

'* Dans le monde il n'est rien de beau que I'equit^ ; 
Sans elle la valeur, la force, la bonte^ 
£t toutes les vertus dont s'eblouit la terre, 
Ne sont que faux brillants et que morceaux de verre.* 

Boileau, Satire XL L'Honneur. 
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GESTURE. 


3. Submission. 

4. Exhortation. 
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14. Fear. 


5. Veneration. 

6. Joy. 


16. Pride. 
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7. Delight. 
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9. Hope. 


19. Despair. 




10. Pity. 


20. Indignation. 


SECTION III. < 


< 

Delivery oir the French Stage. 



CHAPTER m. 

ORATORICAL DELIVERY. 



Delivery and Pronunciation are synonymous terms^ 
when applied to Oratory ; and, as action is the founda- 
tion of both, it is called the eloquence of the body. 
Demosthenes, the prince of orators, was so folly con- 
vinced of this, that being asked what was the chief 
quality of an orator, he answered action ; and being 
asked what were the second and third qualities, he 
again answered, action ; wishing to convey his opinion, 
that it was not only the principal quality, but that it 
included all others. " As for me," says Quintilian, 
who relates this, " I do not hesitate to say, that an 
mdifFerent speech, set off with all the energy and 
graces of action, will be more effectual than the finest 
discourse destitute of it."* 

As an instance of the powerfol effects of action^ we 
may mention Hortensius. Although greatly inferior 
to Cicero in other respects, Hortensius was long his 
rival as an orator ; but what contributed to the suc- 
cess of the former, was the excellence of his action; 
and the Roman actors were so sensible of his bodily 
eloquence, that they attended at the bar to copy his 
delivery. 

Those who, either through modesty or indolence, 
imagine that auction, whether applied to the tongue, 
the features of the fece, or the lunbs of the body, is 

* ^ Equidem vel mediocrem orationem, commendatum yiribus 
€U!tionis, affirmayerim plus habituram esse momenti, quam optimain 
eadem ilia destitutam."— Quint, de Inst. Ora. lib. xi. c. 3. 

Translation. 

Pour moi, je ne fais pas de difficult^ d'avancer qu'un discours me- 
diocre, qui sera soutenu de toutes les forces, de tous les agr^ments de 
raction, fera plus d'effet que le plus beau discours qui en serait dtfnu^. 
^L*Abb£ Gbdotk. 
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entirely out of their power, will do well to consider 
attentively what were the means employed by Demos- 
thenes to conquer the difficulties under which he lay, 
owing either to pusillanimity or organic defects. He 
not only took lessons from the best masters of Elocu- 
tion, but he employed very singular precautions to 
overcome the obstacles arising from a defective for- 
mation of the organs, from awkward habits, and other 
causes affecting materially the articulation of sounds, 
and the proper employment of gestures. 

Being bom with an impediment of speech, it was 
with some difficulty he could pronoimce the consonant 
r. The method he employed to cure this defect, was 
bjr putting gravel into his mouth, and obUging him- 
self frequently to pronounce several periods vntii the 
pebbles in his mouth, until he could pronounce diem 
in the most distinct manner. 

living a difficulty of breathing, he thought <rf im- 
proving it, by reading several lines without stopping, 
and this was not done standing only, but while as- 
cending steep mountains ; and that he might be inured 
to the tumultuous noise of popular assemblies, he went 
to the sea-beach to make speeches, so as to exercise 
his voice, that it might be heard above the roaring 
noise of the billows. 

To correct the bad habit of shrugging his shoulders, 
there was in his house a spear, fixed to the ceiling, the 
point downwards, under which he put his shoulder 
whilst in the act of delivery, so that, if he happened to 
give way to his defective habits, he might be punished 
by the spear entering into his shoulder. Thus the 
eminence to which Demosthenes arrived, was owing 
more to constant labour and self-controul, than to any 
gift from nature. 

The above strictures on this illustrious Greek ora- 
tor, are intended merely to show the learner, that any 
circumstances calculated to impede or weaken ora- 
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torical delivery, may be overcome by i)erseveranee and 
indastry. 

Delivery, or Action, consists of two parts, viz. the 
Voice and the Gesture ; the first strikes the ears, and 
the second the eyes, — ^the two senses by which we con- 
vey our thoughts to the minds of others. The present 
part will be divided into two chapters : 1st, the Voice ; 
2d, the Gresture. 

Section I. — The Voice. 

The voice must be correct, so that the pronunciation 
may be easy, natural, and agreeable ; and it ought to 
be accompanied with a certain air of politeness and 
delicacy, which the ancients called urbanity. Correct 

C enunciation consists also in removing &om the voice 
ery foreign and rustic sound. The provincial accent 
is a great obstacle to good pronunciation ; it is more 
or less vicious ; and it is the duty, especially of all 
oung persons, to get rid of it as much as possible. 
^0 speak correctly, there must he no accent, says the 
FrMich axiom ; the meaning of which is, that a pro- 
mcial accent is not tolerated, and that the accent of 
the capital (Paris) is the only one which is allowable. 
One. of the causes contributing to a proper pronun- 
ciation, is the right articulation of every syllable, 
for some are suppressed, others are lightly touched 
upon, and a third kind emphatically sounded. It 
is not by violence and great exertion we make |our- 
selves understood, but by a clear and distinct utter- 
ance; and the principal skill is shewn, in artfiilly 
managing the different sallies of the voice, in beginning 
with a tone that may be raised or depressed without 
difficulty or constraint, and so governing the voice, 
that it may be fiilly exerted in passages where the 
discourse requires great force and vehemence. 

By pronunciation a speech acquires an evident su- 
periority over a written discourse. The modulations 
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of the voice, Hke features of the countenance, and the 
gestures of the body, are wanting in writing. When 
the above three bases of delivery are well manacred, a 
speech, when pronounced, is far more clear th^when 
written. Being the natural interpreters of the imagi- 
nation, these three bases enrich it with the most lively 
colours, fortify it with the deepest impressions, and 
operate upon us as the most powerfiil means of per- 
suasion. The principal points which ought to be in- 
sisted upon, to render the pronimciation exact, are, 
\sty That the voice should agree with the grammatical 
character, and the syllabical power of words. 2d, 
That it should attend scrupulously to the places oif 
rest belonging to periods. 3d, That it should be 
analogous to the idea expressed in each word in the 
speech, from which results three other essential points 
connected with the voice, namely, Pause, Inflection, 
and Imitative Harmony. 

Many of those who have a partiality for the French 
language, and an inclination to make progress in its 
acquisition, may perhaps wish to know whether there 
is such a thing in France as a pronunciation for con- 
versation, fiimiliar reading, serious reading, pulpit de- 
livery, stage delivery, and singing. There is not the 
smallest doubt, that each of the above cases has a spe- 
cial pronunciation. 

But the limits of the present work not allowing us 
to dilate at length on all these different kinds, we have 
condensed the whole under six heads ; namely, 1«<, 
Familiar Reading or Conversation ; 2d, Serious Read- 
ing or Lecturing ; 3d, Oratorical Delivery ; 4^A, Rhe- 
torical Pauses ; 5th^ Rhetorical Inflections ; 6t\ Em- 
phasis ; — ^followed by Exercises on Pauses and In- 
flections. 

I. — Familiar Pronunciation or Conversation. 

In Conversation or Familiar Reading, the mouth of 
the person who speaks being near the ear of the per- 
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son addressed, it evidently requires but little effort to 
be understood. The sounds not being impeded by any 
obstacles of any consequence, ought to be emitted in a 
gentle and graceful manner, and each syllable ought 
to be pronounced with a flexibility of voice suitable to 
the ideas to be conveyed. In ^miliar delivery, less 
extent is given to the long syllables than in others, 
the broadness of sounds is reduced, and the connection 
of words, so essential in oratory, is not attended to, 
except in such expressions as voua avez, mon ami, lea 
usages, mix idies, avis important. Men aim^, sans ar- 
gent, &n a, tout est, &c, where the final letter is con- 
nected with the initial of the following word, as vou 
zank, mo nami, &c. 

Fanuliar pronunciation admits also of the hiatus ; for 
instance, in aimer d faire du Men ; mes plaisirs et vos 
chagrins ; votre sosur rria envoye quelques pomm£s ; ils 
peuvent y aUer ; il fait un froid extreme ; r in aimer, 
8 in plaisirs, r in votre, I in quelques, t in peuvent, d in 
fmd, are suppressed in &iniliar pronunciation, whether 
the suppression creates a gaping or not. This theory 
applies to many other cases. 

From the above sketch, we may draw the following 
inferences ; first, that the accent is scarcely felt ; se- 
condly, that the greater part of unaccented e's are 
mute; thirdly, that final consonants are in general 
mute, and have no connection with the following word; 
fourthly, that a marked inflection of the voice would 
appear ridiculous, if not pedantic. Such are the gene- 
ral features of Familiar Pronunciation, or Beading. 

IL — Serious Reading or Lecturing. 

To ensure a successful delivery, either in Serious 
Reading or Lecturing, the principal object is to be 
easily and completely heard by all those present, and 
this cannot be accomplished but by filling with the 
voice, the space containing the assembly. There are 
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three chief tones or keys attending the voice, named 
high, middle, and low. 

The middle key is that which ought to be chosen 
for Lecturing or Serious Reading. It is a great error 
to suppose that a high key is necessary in order to be 
heard by an assembly. Without raising the voice, a 
reader may render his delivery more foil, sonorous, 
and harmonious ; whereas, when the voice is raised 
to the highest pitch in the first instance, it is impossi- 
ble for the reader to maintain it in that state tiU the 
end ; for at last he finds himself exhausted, his articu- 
lations are faint and painfol ; he suiFers, and all the 
assembly partakes of his feelings. In short, nothing 
is so absurd as to suppose, that the reading in a pub- 
lic assembly requires the natural voice of tihe speaker 
to be laid aside, and a strange one to be assumed. 

Respecting the distinctness of articulations, the 
reader ought to recollect, that a voice upon a middle 
key, accompanied with distinct articulation, will be 
sooner heard than a more powerfal one with indistinct 
utterance. The way of articulating distinctly, is by 
])ronouncing in a deliberate manner ; as precipitation 
in the speech is sure of rendering the delivery confused, 
and the sense unintelligible. By attending to the 
above rules, the delivery acquires dignity, the voice 
ease, and the reader the fitcility of managing his 
sounds, so as to add, at his pleasure, either more 
strength, or more harmony. 

■ As for the laws of Prosody, including both quantity 
and accent, they are circumscribed in some measoie 
in Serious Reading or Lecturing, and are by no means 
put into fiill activity, as in Omtory or Declamation. 
The reading of French poetry is called Serious Read- 
ing, because the pronunciation assumes a degree of 
importance unknown in familiar reading or conver- 
satibn. But while the rhetorical pauses and inflections 
a;re to be observed in the most exact manner in this 
Idnd of delivery, yet the accent must be less marked. 
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Ilie inflections less frequent, and the utterance more 
miifonn than in oratorical pronunciation. 

Althon^ the rules of pronunciation for Serious 
Beading «re in many respects like those of Oratory, 
ft does not follow that poetry should read as if we were 
m t^ pulpit, because the transition from one accent 
into another should have nothing harsh, and the com- 
pfuratiye duration of short and long syllables nothing 
affMied. 

III. — Oratorical Pronunciation. 

Oratorical Pronunciation is founded on a mellow, 
flexible, loud, firm, and durable tone, as well as a clear, 
sonorous, mild, and piercing voice. There is a tone 
of voice which is agreeable to the ear, not so much by 
Hs compass, as by the facility of its being proi)erly 
managed, and rendered susceptible of every sound, 
ftom tiie strongest to the softest, from the highest to 
the lowest. 

In Delivery, the voice must be exactly propor- 
tioned to the subject expressed. This is more easily 
seen in the passions, which have all a peculiar lan- 
guage and tone. For anger shews itself in one way, 
compassion in another, and so on with the rest. To 
express them well, we must begin with having a deep 
sense of them ; and to this end we should represent 
tilings to ourselves, and be affected with them, bs if 
they actually passed within us. Thus the voice, as 
the interpreter of our feelings, will easily convey lieir 
nature and state into the minds of our hearers. It is 
the ftitbfnl image of the soul ; it receives all the im- 
pressions and changes of which the mind is capable. 

Thus, in joy, the voice is clear, fiill, and flowing ; 
in sorrow, it is slow, dull, and gloomy. Anger makes 
it rough, impetuous, and interrupted. In the confes- 
sion of a feult, making apologies, and intreating, it 
becomes snrooth, fearful, and Submissive, la ^ 'S'^qtc^l^ 
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it follows nature, and borrows the tone of every 
sion. 

In Oratory, the voice takes a degree either of e 
tion or depression, strength or weakness, expansi 
contraction, roughness or smoothness, according 1 
nature of the discourse. It also assumes a degr 
slowness or acceleration, in peculiar cases ; and ; 
its modulation in this species of delivery, like th( 
of the heavens which changes every day, it ha 
bounds, and cannot be limited in its almost inni 
able variations. 

In Oratorical Delivery, whether in the pulpi 
the stage, or at the bar, pronunciation is remar! 
for its marked accent, its pointed emphasis, its rig< 
observance of Rhetorical pauses and inflections, 
for the studied accentuation of the vowel e, the 
sonants r, «, t, a?, z, and even syllables, (as ent,^ \ 
are mute in conversation. 

The custom of pronouncmg every thmg in On 
cal Delivery, is not founded on idle reasonings ; n 
sity is the sole cause. The continual buzz and 
inseparable from large assemblies, the extent o 
place, by which the voice is in some measure abso 
are serious obstacles which cannot be conquered 
by connecting strictly the words, pausing frequ 
and deliberately, and observing minutely the accic 
of all the laws of Prosody. As Domergue saj 
statue placed on the top of a column would app( 
pigmy, were it not made considerably larger thai 
size of a man ; and we may add, that an actor 
would not, or could not, give to his voice a degr 
strength above that employed in ordinary disco 
could never follow the profession of the drama. 

Thus we have attempted to explain the natm 

the three principal methods of pronouncing the Fr 

language ; and our hints being founded on the \« 

of Mess. Le Batteux^ Demxmdre^ Domergue^ Dub 

^nd Levizac^ those who will attend to the for^ 
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precepts on Pronunciation, axe sure of acquiring an 
elegant and useful knowledge. 

IV. — Rhetorical Pauses. 

A Rhetorical Pause, proi)erly speaking, is a sort of 
punctuation, intended to relieve the breath, and to 
render language more intelligible. The oidy diflFer- 
ence between ttie punctuation belonging to Grammar, 
and that belonging to Rhetoric, is, that the one applies 
to writing, the other to the voice. Rhetorical pauses 
arebysome, in France, caHei Nombre Oratoire, or JEJs- 
pace^ and ty others Le Rhythme, or La Coupe des Phra- 
m. It matters not by what name the art of pausing may 
be called ; the chief point is to understand its nature, 
for we do not hesitate to say, that Rhetorical Pauses 
and Inflections in French reading are very little under- 
stood, owing to a sort of apathy, not to say neglect, on 
the part of those who undertake to teach the French 
kngaage. 

Upon the formation of a language, and as soon as it 
is rich enough to admit of graceful turns and elegant 
expressions, the first thing which attracts attention, is 
the manner in which certain persons speak ; and how, 
without saying any thing better than others, their de- 
livery is more intelligible, and better understood. It 
is soon discovered, that the secret consists in a regular 
pronunciation, and distribution of pauses, so as to en- 
gage the attention of the hearers, without fatiguing it. 
Punctuation, independently of its use as a guide to 
Grammatical Construction, is also intended to relieve 
the reader. It points out to him the space of time he 
ought to rest ; for, as Diderot says, the pauses of the 
voice in the speech, and the signs of punctuation in 
writing, correspond to each other, and indicate equally 
Hxe connection of ideas. The comma, for instance, 
denotes the shortest pause, the semicolon one longer, 
a colon one still longer, and a period an indefinite time. 
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All other signs, as interrogative, admirative, &c, pa 
take of the period, that is, the pause is not liinite< 
But as punctuation cannot at all times be introduce 
in a long phrase or period, it is supplied by a Rhetor 
cal Pause ; hence the origin of that branch of Rhetori 
Take the following example, as an illustration. 

Grammatical Punctiuition, 

'* Si je faisais gloire de passer pour excellent orateur, j'ai 
rais apport6 ici de plus belles paroles que de bonne, yolontc 
mais mon ambition tend k quelque chose de plus haut,que ( 
bien parler : j 'aspire au glorieux titre de liberateur et de r 
staurateur de la France." 

Rhetorical Punctuation, 

" Si je faisais gloire | de passer pour excellent orateur^ j'a 
rais apport^ ici | de plus belles paroles que de bonne volont* 
mais mon ambition [ tend ^ quelque chose de plus haut | q 
de bien parler : j 'aspire | au glorieux titre de liberateur | et 
restaurateur de la France."-^MBZERAi> Histoire de Fran< 
Henri IV* d VassembUe de$ Notables, 

The reader will see, that in the first part of this e 
tract there are four grammatical signs of punctuatic 
which are quite sufficient to render the phrase corrc 
and intelligible, but not fitted for the powers of t 
lungs, and are inadequate to convey to- the reader t 
delicacy or strength of the composition. Let t 
learner read the last part, with the addition of the i 
Rhetorical Pauses, and he will find that he has x 
only time to breathe, but that the meaning has aequii 
a degree of perspicuity and force, which did not ex 
in the first part without them. 

Poetry does not always require so much attention 
pointing the Rhetorical Pauses, because the Fren 
Alexandrine lines being composed of twelve syllabl< 
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the poet is bound to complete a sense in each six sylla- 
bles, called a hemistic ; thus, in 

" Je chante ce h6ros | qui r^gna sur la Prance." — ^Voltaire. 

The sense being complete at de Mros^ which is the coe- 
sura, the reader must there stop and breathe, according 
to the laws of poetry. In like manner, it applies to 
lines of ten syllables, as the sense must be complete at 
the fourth, it being the coesura, at which the voice 
must therefore rest ; thus : 



a 



Que je te plams | d'etre n6 si superbe !" — Dobat. 



lines of eight syllables have no poetical rest, or 
coesura, in the middle, and the voice being obliged to 
pronounce each line at one breath, are more difficult 
to manage. This circumstance, therefore, ought to 
awaken the attention of the reader, that he may see 
whether a Rhetorical Pause can take place or not. 
The following two lines may admit of a Rhetorical 
Pause, although they have no punctuation. 

'^ Mais la sagesse | est toujours ferme 

Et les destins | toujours lagers." J. B. Roussbau. 

In order that practice may go hand in hand with 
theory, the following rules are given to point out to the 
learner the places where a pause is to be made. 

Ist^ When a subjective word is to be pronotStnced 
with emphasis, pause after the word. 

Example. — " Heros | et patriarches du monde occidental, 
Yous n'^tiez pas les ennemis que je cherchais ; mais enfin vous 
avez vaincu. Le sort de la guerre m'a mis dans vos mains." 
— Ratn AL^ Un Ecossais prisonnier d des Amiricains* 

2dy When the subject of a phrase is composed erf 
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more than one word, there must be also a pause after 
it. 

Example. — ^' L'assassinat du Marquis de Montferrat | est 
aussi eloigne de mes mceurs, que mes intelligences pretendues 
avec Saladin sent peu vraisemblables." — Lb P. d'Oblbans, 
RSvolutions cTAngleterre. 

3<i, When a subjective member of a phrase is com- 
posed of more than one substantive, there must be a 
pause between the last substantive and the verb. 

Example, — '* Nous voudrions que les places et les dignites 
dissent disposees a notre gre ; que nos vues et nos conseils 
reglassent la fortune publique ; que les favours ne tombassent 
que sur ceux a qui notre suffrage les avait deja destinees/' — 
Massillon^ L' Amour propre, 

4th, When two adjectives qualify a substantive, or 
two substantives before an adjective, there must be a 
pause between them. 

Example, — *^ Vous verrez dans une seule vie toutes les ex- 
trimites des choses humaines^ la felicite sans bomes aussi-biea 
que les misdres ; une longue | et paisible jouissance d'une des 
plus nobles couronnes de Tunivers." — ^Bossuet> Exorde de 
I'Oraison/unibre de la Reine d* Angleterre. 

5th, When a member of a phrase is between the 
subject and the verb, there must be a pause before and 
after that member. 

Example, — *' Une armee^ | alors la seule defense de I'Etat |, 
attend en vain sa subsistance des magasins qu'un hiver desr 
tructeur n'a pas permis de remplir." — La Harpe, Eloge de 
Finilon, 

6th, A member of a phrase separating the verb from 
the object, must have a pause before and after it. 

Example, — *' Car tout cela est le vif portrait que chacun de 
yous se fait, | au moment que je parle, | du prince que nous 
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avons perdu; et voila ce qui feat les heros." — Bourdaloue^ 
Orawms funebres . 

7ih, If any words come between two verbs, the latter 
of which is in the infinitive mood, there must be a pause 
before the infinitive. 

Example,'^** Je die plus : c'est que cet etat^ si Ton est enfin 
asaez heureux | pour s'y ing^rer^ bien loin de mettre des bor- 
nes a I'ambition et d'en ^teindre le feu, ne sert au contraire 
qtfa la piquer davantage^ et qu'4 Tallumer." — Bourdaloub. 

8tt, There must be a pause before the relative pro- 
noun qui, and the conjunction qu£. 

Example, — " Riches voluptueux, assis a des tables charg^es 
de mets les plus d^licats, ces Lazares | qui vous importunent 
de loin par leurs oris ne vous demandent | que les miettes qui 
tombent de vos tables." — L'Abb6 Poullb, Exhortations sur 
fAm6ne. 

9th, When a preposition requires a pause, it must be 
before, and not after. 

Example. — ** Dkjk pour le soutien d'une minorite et d'une 
regence tumultueuse, s'etait 61eve a la cour un de ces hom- 
ines I ea qui Dieu met ses dons dlntelligence et de conseil." 
--Flbchibr, OraisoTis/unibres. 

lOih, Words placed either in opposition or apposi- 
tion must have a pause. 

Example. — " Chacun a Tenvi faisait gloire de savoir | et de 
dire quelque particularity de sa vie et de ses vertus : Tun di- 
lait qu'il etait aime de tout le monde sans interet ; I'autre | 
qu'il 6tait parvenu k etre admir6 sans envie ; un troisieme | qu'il 
^t redoute de ses ennemis sans en etre hal." — Mascaron^ 
Oraison/unebre de M, de Turenne. 

We subjoin two examples combining the above rules, 
that the learner may fally understand the nature of 
Bhetorical Pauses. 

d2 
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First Example. 

" Demosth^es | est Tatltilete de la raison^ |^ il la defend de 
toutes les forces de son ame | et de son g6nie : | et la tribuue 
oil il parle | devient une arene. | II subjugue a la fois ses au- 
diteursy | ses adversaires^ | ses juges, | il ne parait point cher- 
cber |..a vous attendrir : | ^coutezje cependant^ | et. vouft-pleu- 
xexezi par r^o^oin. I II accable ses concitoyena de r^pxodMs^* 
I mais ^OTB | il n'est que le pr^curseur. | et rinteiprete daleun 
remQi!d|(. I Befute^t-il un argument, | il ne discute point, | il 
propose une simple question, | pour toute reponse, | et Tobjec- 
tion ne reparaitra jamais. | Yeut.il soulever les Ath^mens 
centre Philippe, | ce n'est plus un orateur qui parle, | c'est un 
general, | c'est im roi, | e'est le prophete de I'histoire, |, c'est 
I'ange tutelaire de sa patrie ; | et quand il veut semer autour 
de lui I r^pouvante de I'esclavage, | on croit entendre retentir 
au loin, | de distance en distance, | le bruit des chatnes { 
qu'apporte le tyran." — Le Cardinal Maury, Essai surTEUh 
quence. 

Second Example. 

'^ Ture^ne xneurt, | tout se confo^d, | la f(»rtune chancele, | 
la victoire se lasse, | la paix a'^oigne, | les bonnes i^tentipitf^ 
des allies se ralentisseat : | le courage d^ t]:Qup0s.est abatta 
par la douleur, | et ranime par ]a. veng^aiic^i tout le cq^ 
demeure immobile ; | les blesses | pensent a la perte qu'ils ont 
faite, I et non aux Uessures | qu'ils ont re9ues. | Les peres 
mourants | envoient leurs fils pleurer | sur leur g^n^ral^fn^. | 
L'armeQ en deuil | est occupee a lui rendre les devoirs fune- 
bres ; I et la Renommee, | qui se plait a repandre dans I'luU' 
vers I les accidents extraordinaires, | va remplir toute TEurope, 
I du recit glorieux | de la vie de ce prince, | et du triste regret 
de samort." — Flbchier, Oraison fun^hre de M, de Turenne. 

EXERCISE ON RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

The leaniOT will endeavwr to put the pause at its 
proper place in each paragraph. The pause is to be 
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represented, in the exereises, by a perpendicular line, 
as in the above examples. 

Exercise in Prose, 

'^ Jetons les jr^ux sur ce que la nature a cr^6 de plus faible^ 
sur ces atomes anim^, pour lesquels una fleur est un monde^ 
et une goutte d'eau, un ocean. Les plus brillants tableaux 
To&t nous flapper d'admiration. L'or^ le saphir^ le rubis^ ont 
et6 prodigues a des insectes invisibles. Les uns marchent le 
front om^ de panaches^ sonnent la trompette, et semblent ar- 
m^ pour la guerre ; d'autres portent des turbans enrichis de 
pierreries, leurs robes sent etincelantes d'azur et de pourpre." 
— Louis-AiME Martin^ PreambtUe des Harmonies de la 
Nature. 

" Je ne vous fais pas de compliment sur la prise de Philips- 
bourg; vous aviez une bonne armee, une excellente artillerie, 
^ Vauban. Je ne vous en fais pas non plus sur les preuves 
que vous avez donnees de bravoure et d'intrepidite : ce sent 
des vertus hereditaires dans votre maison ; mais je me rejouis 
avec vous de ce que vous #tes liberal, gen6reux, humain^ fai- 
sant valoir les services d'autrui, et oubliant les votres : c'est 
8ur quoi je vous fais mon compliment."— Le Dug db Mon- 
UusiBR au Dauphin^ sur la Prise de Philipsbour^f. 

" Temoins et auteurs de mes maux, votre prisonnier est 
Totre roi. Je ne vois plus que Tinsulte dans ces regards ou 
je voyais le respect et la crainte. Adore jusqu'a ce jour, re- 
Tgtu de la pourpre la plus eclatante^ maitre du plus puissant 
empire qu'eclaire le soleil, le dieu supreme de la Perse, me 
voila charge de fers, couvert d'opprobres, reduit a la plus af- 
fieusamisere." — Lb Beau, Histoire du Bas^Empire. — Hor-^ 
misdas dans les fers, d ses sujets r^voltSs. 

Exercise in Poetry. 

** Rara et fameux esprit, dont la fertile veine 
Ignore en ^crivant le travail et la peine ; 
Pour qui tient Apollon tous ses tr^sors ouverts, 
£t qui sais a quel coin se marquent les bons vers ; 
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Dans les combats d'esprit savant maitre d'escrime^ 
Enseigne-moi, Moliere, ou tu trouves la rime. 
On dirait^ quand tu veux, qu'elle te vient chercher : 
Jamais au bout du vers on ne te voit broncher ; 
Et^ sans qu'un long detour t'arrete ou t'embarrasse 
A peine as-tu parle, qu'elle.meme s'y place." 

BoiLBAU^ Epitre d M. de Moliere, 

" Vois du nord au midi I'univers desol^. 
La Perse encor sanglante et son trone ebranle^ 
L'Inde esclave et timide^ et I'Egypte abaissee, 
Des murs de Constantin la splendeur eclipsee ; 
Vois Tempire Remain tombant de toutes parts^ 
Ce grand corps dechire^ dont les membres epars 
Languissent disperses^ sans honneur et sans vie : 
Sur ces debris du monde Elevens TArabie. 
II faut un nouveau culte, il faut de nouveaux fers, 
II faut un nouveau Dieu pour I'aveugle univers." 

Voltaire, Mahomet, tr(ig. — Mahomet d Zopire 
ShSrif de la Mecqtie. 

V. — Rhetorical Inflections. 

Rhetorical Inflections, called flhute^ or Cadence 
Finale, in French, consist in inflections of the voice, 
at the moment of resting. As the syllables which have 
the inflection are the last pronounced, it is of the utmost 
consequence to make a proper choice in fixing the in- 
flection, that the rest or pause may appear agreeable 
and harmonious to the ear. — There is not one sort of 
speech or style without its characteristic inflection, or 
cadence finale, by which it acquires more or less eleva- 
tion ; and not a period or a member of a phrase can be 
found without it ; — so necessary is this to composition 
or delivery. 

The beliiming and the end of aU members of phrases 
ought, in order to acquire melody, to have a foced in- 
flection. In poetry the ear can scarcely be deceived ; 
for not only is it warned by the sense ending with the 
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ime, but by the rhymes at the end of each line. There 
is a great difference in this respect in prose, where 
members of phrases, &r from being equal, contain a 
sense expressed sometimes in one or two words, at other 
times in eight, nine, or more words. 

All grammarians agree, notwithstanding the seem- 
iiig difficulty of fixing the inflection, that no member 
of a phrase can be pronounced without either raising 
or lowering the voice ; and this is so evident, that a 
pbrase recited without any inflection, appears to the 
orator so unmeaning, that he mechanically returns to 
the last member but one to apply the proper inflection, 
preparatory to the final pause, or chute finale. Mess. 
Bumarsais and SeauzSe, two of our grammatical 
luminaries, call this inflection accent toniqtie. 

The existence of inflections in the French language 
cannot be denied ; they form one of the bases of pro- 
nunciation, as well in Serious Reading or Lecturing, 
as in Oratorical Delivery. Our orators of old employed 
inflections, and the present cannot do without them ; 
but they have not been correctly defined, which is to 
be ascribed more to grammarians trusting to the good 
ear of the public, than to their underrating their im- 
portance. 

Such indiflbrence to one of the finest parts of elocu- 
tion may be excusable in France, on account of the 
ear being pepetually accustomed to hear orators of all 
lands ; but in foreign countries, where the French lan- 
guage can be known only by writing, it becomes neces- 
tfury to explain the theory and practice of inflections in 
he French delivery. Before doing so, we may observe 
nth Levizac, that the French is not a singing language, 
ike the Italian or English, but, like others, it posr 
esses the inflections of the voice. 

The Inflections of the voice are of two kinds, rising 
tnd fiedling inflections. The former takes place always 
it the end of a penultimate member of a phrase, whe- 
her ending with a semicolon, colon, period, or other 
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sign completing the phrase ; the latter at the end of 
the first member of a sentence. But m order to pre- 
sent the theory and practice of the voice in a clears 
point of view, a few rules shall now be given, whick 
will render the delivery correct aad hannonious. Like 
those of Rhetorical Pauses, it is only the chief rules on 
Inflection which will occupy our attention. The Frendh 
close accent (') will be used for the rising inflection, 
and the open (^) for the falling inflection. 

1^^, The fidlmg inflection takes place on every mem- 
ber Imt the last of a phrase, provided the phrase be 
without colons or semicolons. 

Example. — *' Un etemel printemps', tel que celui qui regne 
dans les champs fortunes de I'Elysee^ revet son beau corps 
d'une aimable jeunesse^ et brille avec douceur sur la flne ^rue- 
ture de ses membres." — Winkblman, L'AppoUon du Belvi- 
dire. 

2d, The last member of a phrase but one must have 
the rising inflection. 

Example^ — '^ Deux vallons, dont le premier descend du 
Tourmalet et I'autre des montagnes de la vallee d'Aure^ se 
perdent au bourg de Sainte-Marie^ dans la vallee de Campan." 
— Raimond^ La Vallie de Campan, 

3e^, The end of all phrases must have the falling in- 
flection. 

Example. — " Le nom d'amour propre ne suffit pas pour nous 
faire connaitre sa nature^ puisqu'on se peut aimer en bien des 
manidres\ II faut y joindre d'autres qualites pour s'en fcHiner 
une veritable idee\ Ces qualites sont, que Thomme corrompu 
non-seulement s'aime soi-meme, mais.qu'il n'aime que soi, 
qu'il rapporte tout a soi."' — Nicole, Essais de Morale L' A- 
mow Fropre. 

ith, A phrase composed of two parts, essentially con- 
nected with pronouns, adverbs, orconjunctions, requires 
the rising inflection at the end of the first part. 

Example of the Pronoun. — " Quand vous voyez un discoun 
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tiftwUe et poli avee taat do ftoin et d'inquietude^ vou» pouvez 
OQDdure, qu'il psurt d'un esprit mediocre et oocupe ^e petites 
choBe8.''-f-fOEU>LLi94 Tra%Ude$ EttMles.-^RSfieeiions gin^rcdes 
mr €8 qu'onappdk U.Banr Gout. 

Example of the Conjunction. — " Comma mi particulier se 
{mt dans son discomrs^> ainsi le style dominant est quelque- 
fins ime image des moeurs publiques." — Le mSme, 

5thy A period having a member beginning with either 
a particij^e present, or adjective, requires the rising 
inflection at the end of that member. 

Exam^ of tie Present Participle. — ^^ S'av^nturant pres- 
^ toujoun ayec imprudence^ il ^tait assure de trouver des 
nisources «ontre toua les revers^ dans son esprit d'intrigues et 
depabales."-— VitLABST, Portrait de Charles le Mauvais, Rot 

deNovarre, 

Example of the Adjective. — " Assemblage inoui de tous les 
vices', il est peut-etre le seul grand oriminel qui n'ait jamais 
dementi son caractere par un acte de vertu." — Le m^me. 

6fA, Inverted sentences composed of two or more 
members^ have the Hsing inflection at the end of the 
inverted member. 

Example. — '' Force de bonne heure par les circonstances a 
ne jamais rien n^gliger', il s'etait fait une habitude de tout 
voir, de tout observer, et d'etre a tout/'— De Condillac, 
Eloge de Henri IV. tu4 par RavaiUac, en I61O. 

7th, Phrases containing antithesis must have the 
rising inflection at the end of the first member. 

Example. — *^ Et pendant qu'untel homme, par uneespece 
de prestige et par un doux enchantement, enleve Tadmiration 
et les applaudissements des esprits superficiels qui font la mul- 
titude^ ; les autres ecrivains, seduits parl'attrait de lanouveaute 
etpar I'esperance d'un pareil succes, se laissent insensiblement 
aller au torrent,"-rT'RoLLiN, Traite des Etudes. — Reflections 
gin&rales sur ce qu'on appelle le Bon Gout. 

8th, A negative sentence, or part of a sentence^ must 
have the rising inflection^ 
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Example. — '' On ne soufifre pas dans les autres les caprices, 
les tFavers qu'on souffire dans soi-meme' ; on les soufi&e d'au- 
taut moins dans les autres, qu'on les entretient dans soi-meme." 
—Lb p. db Neuvillb^ Sermon sur la Necessity de rSprimer 
dan Humeur, 

9th^ An interrogative sentence is liable to have both 
the rising and falling inflection. It has the rising in- 
flection when the interrogation is direct, that is, when 
it can be answered by yes or no ; and the felling inflec- 
tion when it cannot. 

Example, — '^ L'indigence est-elle done un anath^me qui ef- 
&ce en eux le caractere d'homme, le titre de Chretien^ Tern- 
preinte de la divinity m^me' ? Et pourquoi les exclure ainn 
de la soci^t^' ? Pourquoi les bannir de leur propre patrieV 
Qu'ont-ils faitV Sont-ce des sc^lerats infames'? H61as! 
peut-etre ne sont-ils pauvres que parce qu'ils sont vertueux." 
— FouLLB^ Sermon, Le Precepte de I'Aumdne. 

lOthy All exclamations must have the felling inflec- 
tion. 

Example. — " Quelle carriere plus 6pineuse' ! Quel poste 
plus laborieux^ ! Quelle place plus difficile a remplir que celle 
d'un magistral ! On y juge des biens, de I'honneur, de la vie 
m^me." — Segaud^ Sermon, Obligations des Magistrats. 

Whenever a parenthesis is met with, the rule is, to 
repeat at the end of it, the same sort of inflection which 
is immediately before ; but the tone of voice must be 
considerably lower than the pitch made use o^ either 
before or after the parenthesis. 

Example. — " II faut se conserver la paix avec tout le monde' 
(dit le vrai Chretien'), m#me avec ceux qui ne veulent pasla 
conserver." 

We subjoin three examples, combining the above 
rules, that the learner may ftdly understand the nature 
of the Rhetorical inflection. 
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Firit Example. 

Yoila', cet homme important qui n'a pu encore, depuis 
Lnnees\ trouver le temps de connaitre son coeur', de d6- 
r sa conscience.^ Pourquoi' ? Tantdt c'etait un acca- 
b de chagrin^ tantdt un accablement d'infirmites^ tan- 
iccablement d'affaires^ qui le rendaient incapable d'ap. 
ti\" — Lb p. de la Rub, Sermon du PScheur mourant 

Second Example, 

•uis XVI. etait age de trente-huit ans^ et en avait re- 
.huit\ La posterite^ ne le jugera pas sur le t^moignage 
ts^ que les factions enfantent' dans les temps de r^volu- 
EUe ne confirmera pas les noms odieux' que ses Merits 
liguent^. II etait bon\ humain\ desirait sincdrement' 
irer .le bonheur du peuple\ Ceux qui Tabordaient sans 
• attendit', le trouvaient quelquefois brusque et farouche, 
bon mari\ bon pere\ excellent maitre^ ; mais en ge- 
6tait plus estime qu'aim^ dans^sa Cour\" — Anquetil, 
de mist* Univ.j Portrait de Louis XVI. 



Third Example. 

considerer Thomme dans sa premiere origine\ il n'es]t 
IS ce monde visible' qui lui soit comparable^ : on le voit 
itre Dieu et les creatures^ ; etabli pour commander aux 
38', et pour les assujettir a son usage' ; le soleil et les 
n'ont de lumidre que pour lui^ ; la terre qui le porte 
son sein' que pour lui prodiguer ses tresors^ ; tout con- 
le rendre heiureux^ ; tout obeit a sa voix^ ; chaque par- 
'univers le reconnait pour son maitre et pour son roi', 
re en sa personne' I'image de son auteur^ ; les creatures 
t sous lui' ne resistent point a I'impression de sa sain- 
jlles ne soupirent point' apres la delivrance d'un escla- 
li leur est glorieux', parce qu'il est juste\" — Gaspard 
jsoN, Sermon, L'Homme dans Hitai d'Innoeence et 
ne dans Vetat de PScke. 
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The learner will place the rising or fsJling inflecti* 
in its proper place, according to the above ndes. 

Exercise in Prose* 

'' Je demande, moi^ ou Ton a jamais vu rinclination au v: 
ou k la vertu ce communiquer avec le sang ? Pomp^ si \ 
nereux 6tait fils de Strahon^ note d'iniamie par le peuple P 
roain^ a cause de son avarice. Le cruel Domitien etait & 
du bon Titus : Caligula, et Agrippine mere de Neron, etaif 
a la verite frdre et sceur, mais ils etaient enfants de Germai 
cus, I'esperance des Bomains. Le barbare Commode etait 1 
du divin Marc-Aurele." — ^Bernardin de St PiEBas, La Vei 
ne se communique pas avec le Sang. 

" Un Souverain n'est pas un homme ordinaire, ni le tr^ 
ou il est £eve la seule distinction qui le separe de fies 8uj( 
C'est un homme que la Providence met au-dessus des auti 
mais qui doit s'y mettre lui-meme par son merite : qui, xsha 
du plus grand et du plus difficile de tous les emplois, d 
voir ces qualites eminentes qui sont necessaires pour r^gi 
sur les autres, pour soutenir le poids d'une grande autorit^ 
d'une grande fortune, pour regler I'usage d'un pouvoir in( 
pendant, et pour trouver dans sa propre vertu une loi s6vi 
et imp^rieuse qui regie ses desirs et ses actions." — Isaac Bsi 
60BRE, Oraisonfunebre du Prince d* AnhaU-'Dessau^ Portr 
d'un Prince Chretien. 

Exercise in Poetry, 

" Mais lors qu'entre deux rois I'ardente ambition 
Allume les flambeaux de la division. 
Sans peine Ton pr^voit leurs discordes naissantes ; 
Un bruit guerrier s'eleve, et leurs voix mena^antes 
Imitent du clarion les sons entrecoupes ; 
Les combattans epars d6ja sont attroupes, 
D6ja brulent de vaincre ou de mourir fiddles : 
Us aiguisent leurs dards, ils agitent leurs ailes, 
Et ranges pres du roi, defiant son rival, 
Par des oris belliqueux demandent le signal." 

L'Abbb DE Lille, hes Abeilles, Traduc. des G^orgiques^ 
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" Temoin du crime afireux qui poursuit ma vengeance ; 
nuit, dont tant de fois j'ai trouble la silence^ 
Insensible temoin de mes vives douleurs. 
Electre ne vient plus te confier des pleura. 
Son coBur las de nourrir \m desespoir timide^ 
Se livre enfin sans crainte au transport qui le guide^ 
Favorisez^ grands dieux^ un si juste courroux, 
Electre vous implore, et s'abaudonne k vous." 

Crsbillon,, Electre, trag, 

VI. — Op Emphasis. 

Emphasis is a stress of the voice laid on certain 
rords, to distinguish them from the rest of the sentence. 
Iliifl stress arises from the necessity of fixing the atten- 
ion on the chief features of a discourse, so as to leave 
ehind an indelible impression. In the following ex- 
mples, the words in Italics are to be pronounced with 
lie emphatical accent. 

(tfe«-vous bientdt en Italie ? Are you going soon to Italy ? 

lllez-t702M bientdt en Italie ? Are you going soon to Italy ? 

Ulez-vous bientdt en Italie ? Are you going soon to Italy ? 

Ulez-vous bientot en Italie ? Are you going soon to Italg f 

From the above examples, it plainly appears that the 
'inphasis being laid on a particular word, a different 
neaning is conveyed. The first question alludes to the 
oumey, the second to the person, the third to the time, 
uid the fourth to the place. 

Antitliesis, Parenthesis, and OUmax, the two former 
>f which belong to Composition, and the last to Deli- 
very, seem to require the Emphasis. But there are 
>ther cases where the importance of certain words in 
I sentence demands an elevation of the voice. 

The following are examples of the Emphasis, founded 
>tt Antithesis, — a figure of thought. The emphatical 
"^ords are underlined. 

"M. de Turenne, vainqueur des ennemis de I'etat, ne 
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causa jamais a la France une joie si universelle^ que M. de 
Turenne vaincu par la verite et soumis au joug de la foi." — 
Mascaron, Oraison funebre du Vicomte de Turenne. 

'' Rome profane lui eiit dresse des statues^ sous I'empire 
des Cesars ; et Rome sainte trouve de quo! Tadmirer^ sous les 
pontifes de la religion de J. C." — Le mime, 

'' J'ai vu mill e peines cruelles 
Sous un vain masque de bonheur ; 
Mille petitesses reelles 
Sous une ecorce de grandeur ; 
Mille lachetes infideles 
Sous un coloris de candour." 



Although the tone be considerably lower in deliver- 
ing a Parenthesis, yet the latter untformly acquires a 
great importance, owing to the emphatical maimer 
in which it is delivered. Take the following example: 



'' Je crois aussi (soit dit sans vous de plaire) 
Que femme prude, en sa vertu s^v^re. 
Pent en public faire beaucoup de bien, 
Mais en secret souvent ne valoir rien." 

Voltaire, la Prude, Act I. Sc. 4. 

' Je croyois, moi, (jugez de ma simplicity, ) 
Que Ton devait rougir de la duplicite ; 
Que trahir son ami c'etait faire un grand crime ; 
Et que rien n'assurait plus de gloire et d'estime, 
Que de s'immoler m^me aux droits de I'amitie." 

Dbstouchb, Dissipateur, Act I. Sc. 3. 

Example of Emphasis founded on Climax, a figure 
of speech, in which the voice gradually increases till 
It reach a great degree of elevation and vehemence. 

Cest un^rime de mettre aux fers un citoyen Remain 
c'est unejceleratesse de le faire battre de verges ; c'est pres. 
que imjarricide de le mettre a mort. Que dirai-je done, d. 
1 avoir fait attacher k u ne croix r— Oraison de Cic^ron con 
tre Verres, 
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" Octave, n'attends plus le coup d'un nouveau Brute : 
Meurs, et derobe.lui la gloire de ta chute : 
Meurs ; tu ferais pour vivre un lache et vain effort 
Si tant de gens de coeur font des voeux pour ta mort, 
Et si tout ce que Rome a d'illustre jeunesse 

Pour te &ire p^rir tour a tour s'interesse : 
Meurs , puisque c'est un mal que tu ne peux guerir : 
Meurs enfin, puisqu'il faut ou tout perdre, ou mourir ; 
La vie est peu de chose, et le peu qui t'en reste 
Ne vaut pas Tacheter par un prix si funeste : 
Meurs ; mais quitte du moins la vie avec eclat, 
Eteins^n le flambeau dans le sang de I'ingrat." 

CoRNEiLLB, Cinna, trag, act. IV. sc. 3. 

Examples of the Emphasis laid on important words 
in sentences. 

" L'incertitude de I'impie est done suspecte dans son prin- 
cipe, insensee dans ses raisons, affreuse dans ses consequences. 
Mais apres vous avoir montre que rien n'est plus oppose a la 
droite ndson que le doute qu'il se forme sur Tavenir, achevons 
de le confondre dans ses pretextes; et montrons que rien 
n'est plus oppose a I'idee d'un Dieu sage, et au sentiment 
de la propre conscience." — Massillon, Sermon sur la vSrite 

(fun avenir, 

" II n'est valet d'auteur, ni copiste a Paris, 
Qui, la balance en main, ne peso les ecrits. 
Des que I'impression fait eclore un poete, 
II est esclave ne de quiconque I'achette : 
II se soumet lui-meme aux caprices d'autrui, 
Et ses Merits tons seuls doivent parler pour lui." 

BoiLEAU, Satire d mon esprit. 

EXERCISES ON THE EMPHASIS. 

*' Je comparais devant ce tribunal pour la premiere fois de 
ma vie, quoique age de plus de soixante-dix ans : ici le style. 
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l9B formes, tout est nouveaa pour moi. Je vais parler une 
langue 6trangere ; et l\inique grace que je vous dendande, c'est 
d'{^tro attentifs a ines raisons plutot qu'a mes paroles ; car 
votre devoir est de discemer la justice^ le mien de vous dire 
la verite. 

" On me rejHroche de ne pas honorer les divinites d'Ath^- 
nes> cependant j'ai souvent offert des sacrifices dans ma mai- 
8on> souvent aussi j'en ai ofTert pendant les fetes, sur les autels 
publics, j'ai frequente les temples, &c. tout le monde en a eti 
temoin, ct Melitus lui-mdme, s'il a daigne y faire attention. 
On pretend que je corromps la jeunesse d'Athenes : qu'on cite 
done un de mes disciples que j'aie entratne dans le vice. J'en 
vois plusicurs dans cette assemblee, qu'ils se levent, qu'ils de- 
posent centre leur corrupteur. S'ils sent retenus par im reste 
de consideration, d'ou vient que leurs peres, leurs fireres, 
leurs parents, n'invoquent pas dans ce moment la s^verite dcB 
lois ? d'ou vient que M61itus a neglige leur temoignage ? C'est 
que loin de me poursuivre, ils sent eux-memes acco\irus a ma 
defense." — Barthblbmy, Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, De- 
fence de Socrate. 

" £n voyant I'Angleterre, en secret il admire 
Le changement heureux de ce puissant empire, 
Ou I'etemel abus de tant de sages lois 
Fit long-temps le malheur et du peuple et des rois. 
Sur ce sanglant theatre ou cent heros perirent, 
Sur ce tr6ne glissant ou cent rois descendirent, 
Une femme a ses pies enchainant les destins, 
De r^lat de son r^gne etonnait les humains. 
C'^tait Elizabeth ; elle dont la prudence 
De TEurope k son choix fit pencher la balance, 
Et fit aimer son joug a 1' Anglais indompte. 
Que ne pent ni servir, ni vivre en liberty. 
Ses peuples sous son r^gne ont oubli^ leurs pertes ; 

. De leurs troupeaux feconds, leurs plaines sent couvertes^ 
Les guerets de leurs bleds, les mers de leurs vaisseaux. 
Ils sent craints sur la terre, ils sent rois sur les eaux. 
Leur flotte imp^rieuse asservissant Neptune, 
Des bouts de I'univers appelle la fortune. 
Londres jadis barbare est le centre des arts, 
Le magasin du monde, et le temple de Mars. 
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Aux murs de Wesminster on voit paraitre ensemble 
Trois pouYoirs 6tonn6s du ncBud qui leg rassemble^ 
Les deputes du peuple^ et les grands, et le roi, 
Divises d'int^r^t, rfeunis par la loi ; 
Tous trois membres sacres de ce corps invincible ; 
Dangereux a lui-meme^ a ses voisins terrible. 
Heureux, lorsque le peuple, instruit dans son devoir, 
Eespecte^ autant qu'il doit, le souv^rain pouvoir ! 
Plus heureux, lorsqu'un roi, doux, sage et politique, 
Respecte, autant qu'il doit, la liberte publique ! 
Ah ! s'ecria, Bourbon, quand pourront les Fran9ais 
Reunir comme vous la gloire avec la paix ? 
Quel exemple pom* vous, monarques de la terre ! 
Une femme a ferme les portes de la guerre ; 
Et renvoyant chez vous la discorde et Thorreur 
B'un peuple qui I'adore elle a fait le bonheur." 

Voltaire, Henriade, Chant. 

Vl— Combined Exercises on Rhetorical Pauses, 
Inflections, and Emphasis. 

The learner will make use of the following four 
iigos in the course of the following exercise ; Ist, Bis- 
9g Inflection ' ; 2d, Falling Inflection ^ ; 3d, Pause | ; 

Itt, Emphasis . The first three signs are to be 

^ between words, but the last under them. 

Example. 

"Grand Dieu^ ! | dont la seule presence soutient la nature^ [ 
I maintien t I'harmonie' des lois de Tunivers^ ; | vous qui, 
tttrone immobile de Tempiree^ | vo yez rouler sous vos pieds^ 
^spheres celestes' sans choc et sans confusion^; | qui, | du 
Jin du repos^ | reproduisez a chaque instant | leurs mouve- 
ients immenses^ et seul regissez, ] dana une paix profonde^ | 
' nombre inflni | de cieux et de mondes^ : [ rendez, | rendez, | 
ifin le calme | k la terre agit^e^ : | qu'elle soit dans le si- 
iice^ ! I qu'a votre voix\ | la discorde et la guerre' | cessen t 
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de &ire retentir | leurs clameurs orgueilleuses^ ! | Dieu de 
bonte\ I auteur de tous les etres^ | vos regards patemels' j 



embrassent | tous les objets de la creation^; | mais rhomme | 
est votre etre de choix^ ; | vous avez eclair^ son ame' | d'un 
rayon | de votre lumiere immortelle^ ; | comblez vos bienfaits^ | 
en penetrant son coeur' | d*un trait de votre amour^ : ce sen- 
timent divin I se r^pandant partout', | reunira les natures en- 
nemie8\" — Buffon, Invocation d r Auteur de la Nature. 

« 

Exercise in Prose, 

" L'ambition le rend done malheureux ; mais de plus^ elle 
Tavilit et le degrade. Que de bassesse pour parvenir ! il faut 
parattre^ non pas tel qu'on est^ mais tel qu'on nous souhaite. 
Bassesse d'adulation ; on encense et on adore Tidole, qu'on 
m^prise : bassesse de l&chet6 ; il faut savoir essuyer des de- 
gouts, d6vorer des rebuts, et les recevoir presque comroe des 
graces : bassesse de dissimulation ; point des entiments a soi, 
et ne penser que d'apres les autres : bassesse de dereglement ; 
devenir les complices, et pent- etre les ministres des passions 
de ceux de qui nous dependons : et entrer en part de leuis 
desordres, pour participer plus surement a leur graces : enfin, 
bassesse memo d'hypocrisie ; emprunter quelquefois les appa- 
rences de la piet6 ; jouer I'homme de bien pour parvenir : et 
faire servir k l'ambition, la religion memo qui la condamne. 
Ce n'est point la une peinture imaginee ; ce sont les moeurs 
des Cours, et I'histoire de la plupart de ceux qui y vivent" 
— Massillon, Petit CarSme, Tentations des Grands, rAm- 
bition. 

Exercise in Poetry. 

" EoiSTHE. — J'en atteste le ciel ; il sait mon innocence. 
Aux bords de la Pamise, en un temple sacre, 
Ou I'un de vos ai'eux, Hercule, est adore, 
J'osais prior pour vous ce Dieu vengeur des crimes : 
Je ne pouvais ofirir ni prints, ni victimes ; 
N6 dans la pauvrete j'ofTrais de simples voeux, 
Un e<Bur pur et soumis present des malheureux. 
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II semblait que le Dieu touch6 de mon hommage 
Au-dessus de moi-meme elev^t men courage. 
Deux inconnus armes m'ont abord6 soudain^ 
L'un dans la fleur des ans, Tautre vers son d6clin. 
Quel est donc^ m'ont-ils dit, le dessein qui te guide ? 
£t quels vcbux formes-tu pour la race d'Alcide ? 
L'un et Tautre a ces mots ont leve le poignard ? 
Le ciel m'a secouru dans ce triste hasard. 
Cette main du plus jeune a puni la furie ; 
Perce de coups> madame^ il est tomb^ sans vie : 
L'autre a fui lachement^ tel qu'im vil assassin. 
Et moi, je I'avouerai, de mon sort incertain^ 
Ignorant de quel sang j'avais rougi la terre^ 
Craignant d'etre puni d'un meurtre involontaire, 
J'ai traine dans les ^ots ce corps ensanglant^. 
Je fuyais^ vos soldats m'ont bient6t arr§t6 : 
lis ont nomm§ M^rope et j'ai rendu les armes." 

Voltaire, Mirope, 

Section II. — Gesture. 

Gesture is the expression of ideas by the motions of 
lie body. The ancients possessed tins elegant talent 
> such a degree, that it was difficult to say which was 
lost expressive, a speech expressed by the voice, or by 
^sture. It appears that the famous Boscius did not 
ruple to challenge Cicero, to express his ideas, by 
eans of his vocal powers, with more perspicuity and 
pidity than the former could do by his gestures, 
his need not be wondered at, if we reflect on the close 
•nnection existing between the affections of the mind 
id the motions of the body. 

Gesture, considered as the exclusive property of the 
ator, is the natural companion of the voice, and its 
unerous propensities consist in all the attitudes that 
e required to represent the different meanings of a 
eech. The chief parts of the body used to express 
e ideas of the mind, are the head, the arms, and the 
inds. 
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The head, says Quintilian,* occupies the first rank 
in gesture, as it does in the body. It ought to be held 
upright, and in a natural position. The passions are 
wonderfully well expressed by the difierent motions of 
the head, provided they be not too frequent. When 
the head is raised, it expresses admiration, pride, and 
self-love ; when turned on either side, whether right 
or left, it expresses fear, indignation, refiisal, and dis- 
dain ; *when a little inclined, it expresses compassion, 
solicitation, and expectation ; when firm and inamove- 
able, affirmation, exhortation, and threats. 

The part of the head which is the most active and 
impressive, is the face, on which the passions are so 
clearly delineated, that the most eloquent discourse 
cannot convey so much to the heart, as the features 
denoting love, hatred, joy, fear, pride, humility do, 
when distinctly pourtrayed on it. 

But the face, says Quintilian again,t has a part 
which predominates over all the rest, — it is the eyes. 
They may be called the mirror of the soul. The elo- 
quent power of this acute sense is such, that without 
the least motion of the body, all the different passions 
agitating the mind are depicted in an unequivocal 

* " Prsecipunm vero in actione> sicut in corpore ipso, caput est, com 
ad ilium, de quo dixi, decorem, turn etiam ad significationem decorie.** 
—Quint. Inst. Ora. lib. xi. c. 3* 

Trandation. 
Or comme la tete tient le premier rang entre les parties du coips, 
aussi le tient-elle dans Taction, eontribuant plus qu^aucune autre, et i 
la grace dont j V parld, et anx autres agr^ments de la prononeiatioD. 
— L^Abbe Gedoyn. 

f '^ Sed in ipso vuHu plurimum valent oculi per quos majdme ani- 
mus emanat, ut citra motum quoque, et biUu-itate enitescant, et 
tristitia quoddam nubilumducant." — Quint. Inst. Ora. Lib. xi. c.3. 

Translation, 
Mais le visage a lui-meme une partie dominante, qui sont les yenx. 
C*e8t par eux surtoat que notre ame ae manifeste, jusque 1^ que, sanfl 
m^e qu*on les remue^ la joie les rend rifs, et la tristesse les couvre 
commc dW nuage.— L*Abb£ Gedotn. 
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maimer. In anger they appear fiery, — ^in joy, lively, 
— 4n sadness, dull, — in reproaches, severe, — ^in fi:ight, 
wild ; — in short, no feeling that has ever entered into 
flie human breast, can fail of being faithfdlly repre- 
sented by the powerful eloquence of the eyes. It must, 
however, be added, that the eye-brows and lips have a 
great share in all the expressions of the eyes ; for the 
rising of the eye-brows expresses a very (fifierent pas- 
sion fi'om another feature called fi'owning. The lips 
also, when dilating upwards or downwards, have con- 
trary eflFects ; by the former mirth is expressed, by the 
latter afBUiction or grief. 

The gestures of the arms and hands are also very 
expressive, and vary ad infinitum. In general, they 
ought to agree with the voice, the face, and the eyes, 
but, above all, with the impulses of the soul. — There 
are three sorts of gestures performed by the hands< 
The first is indicative^ and points out the time, mmi- 
bers, quantity, places, persons, &c. The second is 
mtativey and, by descriptive signs, conveys the idea of 
tilings, persons, and places. The third kind ispathe- 
^fc, and expresses the passions or the afiections of the 
soul. 

The expression of the gestures ought to be founded 

on taste and decency. When standing, for instance, 

the hands ought never to be raised higher than the eyes 

w the shoulders, nor come dovm lower than the waist. 

The clapping of the hands against each other, or on 

the pulpit, or on one's body, is deemed a violation of 

the rules of elocution, as is also to reckon on the fingers, 

or to keep them cramped or too wide. The clenching 

(rf tike fist, and pointing to the audience with it, or with 

the fingers, is a vulgar gesture, which ought not to be 

used in delivery. Those who doubt the existence of 

these defects, besides others not here mentioned, have 

only to look at themselves in a glass, and they will soon 

be convinced of the want of elegance, modesty, and 
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propriety in them, although Professor Blair* observes, 
that it is possible that a person, while looking at him- 
self in a glass, may not be able to perceive his real de- 
fects, and that the advice of a friend appears to him hr 
more useful. This observation of Blair is no doubt trae, 
proA-ided one can find a friend capable of discovering 
such defects, and remedying them, — ^but this is not easy 
to do. 

The Passions. 

Passion is applied to the different motions and agita* 
tions of the soul, according to the different objects that 
present themselves to the senses. Passions are stronger 
than inclinations ; their objects are likevnse different, 
so are their causes ; in truth, passions and inclinatiom^ 
differ as much as sense and imagination. All the pas- 
sions may not only be reduced to two, namely, love 
and hatred, but even to one, love ; and even that may 
be resolved into self-love, and this into a principle <» 
self-presen'ation, or an invincible desire of pleasure or 
happiness. Tlie rest are merely rivulets from thfe 
source. 

Tims the desire of any thing from its goodness, suit- 
ableness, or necessity to our happiness, constitutes the 
passion of love ; the desire of avoiding any thing ap- 
prehended to be mischievous, hatefrd, or destructive, 
constitutes hatred or aversion ; the desire of something 
good, which appears at the same time probable, ana 
in our power, constitutes hope ; but, if the good ap- 
pear improbable, difficult, or impossible, it constitates 
fear or despair ; the unexpected gratification of desire 
is joy : the desire of happiness to another under pain 
or suffering, is compassion ; and the desire of another^s 
punishment is revenge or malice. Other passions may 
be equally explained, but it not being our object to 

* See Blair*s Lectures, Vol. II. page 146. 
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rf the passions any further than to show their 

jtion with the voice, we shall stop here. 

) expression of the passions is strongly pourtrayed 

combination of the tone of the voice, and of the 
e. These two bases of bodily eloquence are in 
wer of all. Let us, says Quintilian, represent 
imagination, in the most lively manner possible, 
B striking circumstances of the transaction we 
t)e, or of the passion we feel. Thus says the 

illustrious rhetorician : " K I complain of the 
- a man who has been assassinated, ought I not 
it in my mind a lively picture of all that has pro- 
happened on the occasion ? Shall not the as- 

appear to rush forth from his lurking place ? 
ttot the victim appear seized with horror ? Shall 
; cry out, beg his life, or fly to save it ? Shall I 
e the assassin dealing the deadly blow, and the 
eless wretch falling dead at his feet ? Shall I 
^e to my mind, and by a lively impression, the 
gushing from his wounds, his ghastly face, his 
s, and the last gasp he fetches ?"* These actions 
ry natural, and it is by remembering accurately 
HPerent feelings attending circumstances, that the 
py may acquire both truth, force, and dignity. 

sum up as to the propriety of causing the tone 

Jt hominem occisum querar, non omnia, quae in re praesenti 
e credibile est, in oculis habebo ? non percussor ille subitus 
b ? non expavescet circamventus ? exclamabit ? vel rogabit ? 
et ? non ferientem, non concidentem videbo ? non animo san- 
palloE, et gemitus, extremus denique expirantis hiatas insidet?'* 
[T. Inst. Ora. lib. vi. c. 2. 

Translation. 

1 k parler d''un homme qui a ^t6 assassin^, ne pourrai-je point 
rer tout ce qu^il est a croire qui s^est pass^ en cette occasion ? 
rai-je point Taasassin attaquer un homme a Timproviste, lui 
e poignard sous la gorge ; celui-ci saisi de frayeur, crier, sup- 
lire de vains efforts pour se d^fendre, et enfin tomber perce de 
Ne verrai-je point son sang qui coule, la pUeur qui est sur son 
ces yeux qui s*4teignent, sa bouche qui s^ouvre pour rendre le 
soupir ? — L'Abbb Gbdoyn. 
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of the voice and the gesture to agree with the feelings 
by which both are actuated, we shall quote from Plu- 
tarch a remark of Demosthenes in similar circumstan- 
ces. " A man came to Demosthenes one day, and 
desired him to be his advocate against a person from 
whom he had suffered an assault ; " Not you, indeed" 
said Demosthenes, " you have suffered no such thing." 
" What !" said the man, raising his voice, " have I not 
received those blows ?" " Ay, now," replied Demos- 
thenes, " you speak like a person who has been in- 
jured."* 

The following organic descriptions of the passions 
are chiefly taken from Lebrun, the French Baphael ; 
and each definition is followed bv an extract from French 
literature as an example. Although the number of 
passions here represented is rather limited, the learner, 
nevertheless, by paying strict attention to them, wiD 
not only derive sufficient instruction, but will acquire 
a knowledge befitting the dignity of man. The present 
section is divided into twenty rules. 1st, Attention; 
2d, Tranquillity ; 3d, Submission ; 4:th, Exhortation ; 
5th, Veneration; 6th, Joy; 7th, Delight; 8th, Love: 
9th, Hope ; 10th, Pity ; Uth, Hatred ; 12th, Anger ; 
ISth, Revenge ; Uth, Fear ; 15th, Pride ; 16th, Sur- 
prise; 17M, Sorrow; 18fA,Envy; 19^A, Despair; 20^- 
Indignation. 

1. — Attention. 

Attention requires the eye-brows to be lowered, and 
the eyes either cast upon the ground, or fixed upon the 
speaker ; the mouth open a little, and the head in- 
clining. 

2. — Tranquillity. 
Tranquillity is exhibited by a placid and open coun- 

* Plutarch. Life of Demosthenes, Vol. V. page 52. 
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jnance ; the body must be at rest, and the muscles 
ruQoyeable : and when Content is combmed with tran- 
oillity, it is ^own by the forehead being smooth, the 
jrebrows a little elevated, and the eyes glaring at every 
bjeet, without having any specific purpose in view. 



3. — Submission. 

Submission, being a sense of our inferior power, and 
quiet surrender of it, however insignificant it may be, 
squires the head to be bent rather low ; the arms and 
ands to be spread towards the person we submit to ; 
nd the eyes fixed on his feet. When modesty forms 
part of the above passion, the head is less bent, and 
be eyes not so low. In either case the voice is soft 
nd descending to a low key. 

Example. 

Ipkigenie d. Agamemnon, 

Mon pere. 



et 



Cessez de vous troubler, vous n'etes point ti*ahi : 
Quand vous commanderez^ vous serez obei. 
Ma vie est votre bien, vous voulez le reprendre : 
Vos ordres sans detours, pouvaient se faire entendre ; 
D'un oeil aussi content, d'un coeur aussi soumis 
Que j'acceptai Tepoux que vous m'aviez promis, 
Je saurai, s'il le faut, victime obeissante, 
Tendre au fer de Calchas une t^te innocente ; 
Et, respectant le coup par vous-m^me ordonn^ 
Vous rendre tout le sang que vous m'avez donne." 

Racine, Iphig^nie, trag, act. IV. sc. 4. 

4. — Exhortation. 

Exhortation, whether used as advice or command, 
squires the eyes to be firmly fixed on those, we address ; 
le arms to be spread, and the hand opened ; and 
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when confidence is to be expressed, the right hand ij 
lifted up. The voice in the beginning of an exhorta 
tion is soft, but increases in proportion as the worck 
express expectation of success. 

Example, 

Lacepide d ses Eleves. 

" Ah ! ne renoncez jamais a la source la plus pure du bon- 
heur qui peut etre reserve a I'espece humaine. Tout ce que 
la philosophie a dit de T^tude en general^ combien nous de- 
vons nous le dire avec plus de raison^ de cette passion con- 
stante et douce qui s'anime par le temps^ echauffe sans con- 
sumer^ entraine avec tant de charme> imprime a Tame des 
mouvements si vifs^ et cependant si peu tumultueux^ s'empaie 
de Texistence tout entiere^ I'arrache au trouble^ a Tinquietude, 
aux regrets^ I'attache avec tant de force a la conquete de la 
verity, a pour premier terme Tobservation des actes de la fe- 
cult6 cr^atrice ; pour dernier but, le perfectionnement ; pour 
jouissance, une paix int^rieure, un contentement secret et icesc- 
primable ; et pour recompense, I'estime de son siecle et de la 
posterite." — Exhortation d VUude des Sciences naturelles, 
Discoura de Cloture. 

5. — Veneration. 

Veneration being a passion never put into activity 
but towards superior beings, it demands the greatest 
gravity of deportment. Both the head and the body 
are inclined forward, with the hand as if touching the 
breast, — ^the eye-brows lowered, and the eyes modestly 
glancing at times on the object of veneration, — ^the 
voice low, and the delivery chaste. 

Example. 

Esther d AssuSrus. 

" Assuerus, Ne connaissez-vous pas la voix de votre 6poux : 
Encore un coup, vivez, et revenez I vous. ' 
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Esther. Seigneur, je n'ai jamais contemple qu'avec craintc- 
L'augUBte majesty sur votre front empreinte ; 
Jugez combien se front irrite centre moi 
DauQB mon ame troublee a dt jeter d'effroi : 
Sur ce trone sacr^ qu'environne la foudre 
J'ai cru vous voir tout prit a me reduire en poudre. 
Helas ! sans frissonner quel coeur audacieux 
Soutiendrait les Eclairs qui partaient de vos yeux ? 
Ainsi du Dieu vivant la colere ^tincelle." 

Racine, Esther, trag. Act II. sc. ?• 



6. — Joy. 

Joy is a passion produced by love, regarding its ob- 
ject as present, either immediately or in prospect, in 
reality or in imagination. This passion is shown on 
the countenance by smiles and sparkling eyes ; and 
when excited by an unexpected circumstance, it is ex- 
kibited by the eyes raised towards heaven, as if return- 
ing thanks, and the hands clasped together. The voice 
foflows the nature of the exclamation. 

Example. 

Rencontre d'Anselme et de Valere. 

" Anselme. Mais quels temoignages encore, autres que vos 
paroles, &c. 

VaUre. — Un cachet de rubis qui etait a mon pere, uii 
>)iacelet d'agate que ma mere m'avait mis au bras, &c. 

Anselme. ciel ! quels sont les traits de ta puissance ! et 
^uetu ^s bien voirqu'il n'appartient qu'a toi de faire des mi- 
racles ! Embrassez.moi, mes enfans, et mdlez tous deux vos 
transports a ceux de votre p^re." — Molisre, L'Avare, corned. 

7. — Delight. 

Delight, being satisfaction in the highest degree, re- 
quires the head to recline a little, the eye-brows to be 
raised ; and the mouth half opened when gazing upon 
pleasing objects, or listening to them. The voice ex- 
presses joy modiSed. 

e2 
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Example, 

Either d Elise. 

" Est-ce toi, chore Elise ? jour trois fois heureux I 
Que beni soit le ciel qui te rend a mes tobux ! 
Toi, qui, de Benjamin comme moi descendue^ 
Fus de mes premiers ans la compagne assidue, 
Et qui, d'un m#me joug souffrant Toppression, 
M'aidais a soupirer les malheurs de Sion ! 
Combien ce temps encore est cher a ma memoire I" 

Racine^ Esther, Trag. act. I. sc. I. 

8. — Love. 

Love is a passion which is excited by any object ap- 
pearing both amiable and desirable, whether seen or 
described. A s<rft voice, a languishing eye, a serene 
countenance, and gentle motions, are the expressions 
of love. The voice seems to tremble, and a kind of 
hesitation accompanies the utterance. 

Example. 

Pkedre d Hypolyte, 

'^ Pourquoi, trop jeune encor, ne putes-vous alors 
Entrer dans le vaisseau qui le mit sur nos bords ? 
Par vous aurait p6ri le monstre de la Crete ? 
Malgre tons les detours de sa vaste retraite : 
Pour en developper I'embarras incertain 
Ma sceur du ill fatal eut arm6 yotre main. 
Mais non : dans ce dessein je I'aurais devancee ; 
L'amour m'en eut d'abord inspire la pensee ; 
C'est moi, prince, c'est moi dont Tutile secours 
Vous eut du labyrinthe enseigne les detours. 
Que de soins m'eut coute cette tete charmante I 
Un fil n'eut point assez rassure votre amante : 
Compagne du peril qu'il vous fallait chercher, 
Moi -mime devant vous j'aimus voulu marcher ; 
Et PhMre au labyrinthe avec vous descendue 
Se serait avec vous retrouvee ou perdue." 

Racins, Phidre, traif. act IL se. 5* 
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9. — Hope. 

Hope is a pleasure produced by the thought of the 
enjoyment of some future good, and the expectation of 
possessing it. In this passion the countenance beams 
with joy, and the lips frequently smile. The tone of 
the voice is more or less gentle, according to the ea- 
gerness of the expectation. 

ExampU. 

Anticipation de Victor. 

" Si je gagnais pourtant k gros lot^ quel bonheur ! 
J'acheterai d'abord une ample seigneurie... 
Non^ plutot une bomie et grasse metairie." 

Quel plaisir quand^ le soir^ assis devant ma porte, 
J'entendrai le retour de mes moutons belants> 
Que je verrai de loin revenir a pas lents, 
Mes chevaux vigoureux^ et mes belles genisses ! 
Us sont nos serviteurs, elles sont nos nourrices. 
Et mon petit Victor, sur son ^e mont6, 
Fermant la marche avec un air de dignite ! 
Je serai plus heureux que Monsieur sur un trone. 
Je serai riche, riche, et je ferai Taumone. 
Tout bas, sur mon passage, on se dira : ^ Voila 
Ce bon monsieur Victor.* Cela me touchera." 
Collin d'Harleville, Lea Chateaux en Espagne, 
Comid. act. III. sc. 7* et 8. 

10.— Pity. 

Pity, or Compassion, is excited by the trouble we 
feel at the sight of the unfortunate, or at the recital of 
their misfortunes. TTie eyes are drawn down towards 
the middle of the face, the mouth is half open, and the 
features are contracted. The utterance ought to be 
^companied with a sort of tenderness, and the hands 
to move sometime^ towards the object of our pity. 
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Example. 

Compassion pour les Pauvres. 

" Jusqu'd present j'ai publie les justices du Tres-Haut dans 
des temples couverts de chaume ; j'ai prech6 les rigueurs de la 
penitence k des infortunes qui manquaient de pain ; j'ai an- 
nonce aux bons habitants des campagnes les veiites les plus 
efifrayantes de ma religion. Qu'ai-je fait ? malheureux ! j'ai 
contriste les pauvres, les meilleurs amis de mon Dieu ; j'ai 
porte Tepouvante et la douleur dans ces ames simples et fi- 
deles que j'aurais du plaindre et consoler." — Maury, Sermon 
du Misaionnaire Bridaine, dans un des premiers Temples de 
Paris, 



11. — Hatred. 

Hatred, or Aversion, is an affection of the mind, re- 
jecting and detesting all objects as if contaminated, 
and in general is derived from jealousy. In this pas- 
sion the forehead is wrinkled, the eye-brov^s frowning, 
and the eyes fiery ; the mouth is closed, except that 
the upper lip is raised a little, to show part of the teeth ; 
the body is drawn back from the hated object, and th^ 
liands thrown out — as if to guard against it. Tb^ 
voice has no precise pitch in this passion. Sometimes 
it is loud, sometimes low, but harshness and abrupt;- 
ness are its constant companions. 

Example. 

Cleopatre s'animant d son dernier /br/aif. 

" Qui se venge k demi, court lui>meme a sa peine : 
II faut, ou condamner, ou couronner sa haine. 

Dut le peuple en fureur, pour ses maitres nouveau^Cf 
De mon sang odieux arroser leurs tombeaux, 
Dut le Parthe vengeur me trouver sans defense, 
Dut le ciel egaler le supplice a Toffense, 
Trone, a t'abandonner je ne puis consentir. 
Par un coup de tonnerre il vaut mieux en sortir ; 
II vaut mieux meriter le sort le plus etrange. 
Tombe sur moi le ciel, pourvu que je me venge I 
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J'en recevrai le coup d'un visage remis. 

H est doux de mourir apr^ ses ennemis ! 

Et^ de quelque rigueur que le destin me traite, 

Je perds moins a mourir qu'a vivre leur sujette/* 

CoRNEiLLE^ Rodogune, trag, act V. sc. 1. 



12. — ^Anger. 

Anger is excited by sudden displeasure, disappoint- 
ment, and dislike. When the mind is agitat^ to a 
very great degree, and is regardless of every feeling, it 
becomes rage or fiiry. In these passions the brows 
are knit, the nostrils heave, and follow the motion of 
unequal respiration, and all the muscles are strained. 
It is accompanied sometimes with a clenching of the 
ftst, and a stamping of the foot. There is no fixed 
tone for this passion ; it combines all the extravagance 
the voice is capable of exhibiting, on account of the 
perturbed state of the mind. 

Example, 

Midic Svoqtie les divinitia infemales. 

" Ministres rigoureux de mon courroux fatal^ 
Redoutables tyrans de Tempire infernal, 
Dieux, o terribles dieux du trepas et des ombres ; 
Et vous peuple cruel de ces royaumes sombres, 
Noirs enfants de la nuit> Manes infortunes, 
Cnminels sans rel^che a souffrir condamnes, 
Barbare Tisiphone, implacable Megere ; 
Nuit, Discorde, Pureur, Parques, Monstres, Cerbere, 
Keconnaissez ma voix et servez mon courroux ! 
Bieux cruels ! dieux vengeurs ! je vous evoque tous. 
Venez semer ici Thorreur et les alarmes. 
Venez remplir ces lieux et de sang et de larmes. 
Rassemblez, decbainez tous vos tourments divers ; 
£t^ s'il se peut^ ici transportez les enfers." 

LoNGEPiSRRE^ Medie, trag* act. II. 
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13. — Revenge. 

Revenge is prompted by the desire of doing hari 
an opponent, and is commonly followed by an exul 
triumph, when it has completely succeeded. The 
glance hatefiilly, the teeth gnash, the mouth stret 
horizontally, the fists clench, and the elbows are 
towards the body in a strained manner. The "v 
partakes much of anger, except when the feelin 
exultation is to be expressed, which requires a loud 
triumphant tone. 

Example, 
Aman dSclare sa haine contre les Juifs. 
'* L'insolent* devant moi ne se courba jamais. 

Je serai de sa vue affranchi dans dix jours : 

C'etait trop peu pour moi d'une telle victime : 
La vengeance trop faible attire un second crime. 
Un homme tel qu'Aman, lorsqu'on Tose irriter^ 
Dans sa juste fureur ne peut tropeclater. 
II faut des ch&timents dont Tunivers fr^misse ; 
Qu'on tremble, en comparant I'offense et le supplice 
Que les peuples entiers dans le sang soient noyes. 
Je veux qu on dise un jour aux siecles effrayes : 
' II fut des Juifs ; il fut une insolente race ; 
Repandus sur la terre, ils en couvraient la face ; 
Un seul osa d*Aman attirer le courroux ; 
Aussitot de la terre ils disparurent tous.' " 

Racinb, Esther, trctg, act. II. so. 

14. — Fear. 

Fear is the disturbance of the mind at the ide; 
approach of danger, and, when surprise is add© 

• Mardoefa^e. 
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terror. The symptoms of this passion are, the 
>ws raised in the middle, the nose and nostrils 
and appearing to diminish, the eyes and the 
wide open, exhibiting a wild coimtenance. 
3bjeets are present, both hands are opened, the 
spread before the breast as if to repel, and one 
iwn back as if to recede. The voice is tremu- 
id kept in a low key, except when ejaculations 
ice. 

Example. 

Songe de Tht/eite, 

uis-moi, m'a-t-elle dit, infortune Thyeste.' 
spectre, a la lueur d'un triste et noir flambeau, 
;es mots m'a train e j usque sur son tombeau. 
i fremi d*v trouver le redoutable Atr^, 
geste mena9ant et la vue egar^e, 
8 terrible pour moi, dans ces cruels moments, 
3 le tombeau, le spectre et ses gemissements. 

•rs j'ai fait pour fuir, des efforts impuissants ; 
lorreur a suspendu I'usage de mes sens, 
mille affreux objets Tame entiere livree, 
frayeur m'a jete sans force aux pieds d'Atree. 
cruel, d'une main semblait m'ouvrir le flanc, 
de Tautre, a longs traits, m'abreuver de mon sang, 
flambeau s'est eteint, I'ombre a perce la terre, 
le songe a fini par un coup de tonnerre." 

Crebillon, Atree et Th^eite, act. II. sc. 2. 

15. — Pride. 

is an inordinate and unreasonable species of 
lem, which leads to a contempt for the merit of 

Lofty looks, erect attitudes, wide eyes, eye- 
Irawn down, contraction of the lips, and the 
routing, are the features of that passion. The 
the voice is rather low, stiflT, and bordering on 
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bombast. The hands sometimes are on the hips, the 
arms in a position called akimbo, and the legs rather 
apart. 

Eocample^ 

Mahomet avoue son orgueil d Zopire, 

*^ Mahomet. Gui^ je connais ton peuple^ il a besoin d'eneur; 
Ou veritable, ou faux, mon culte est necessaire. 
Que t'ont produit tes dieux ? quel bien t'ont-ils pufeire? 
Quels lauriers vois-tu crottre au pied de leurs autels ? 
Ta secte obscure et basse avilit les mortels, 
Enerve le courage et rend Thomme stupide ; 
La mienne 6l^ve Tame et la rend intrepide ; 
Ma loi &it des heros. 

ZopiRB. Dis plutot des brigands. 

Porte ailleurs tes lejons, I'^cole des t3n"ans ; 
Va vanter Timposture a Medine ou tu regnes, 
Ou tes maitres seduits marchent sous tes enseignes, 
Ou tu vols tes egaux a tes pieds abattus. 

Mah. Des 6gaux! d^s long.temps Mahomet n'en a plus. 
Je iais trembler la Mecque^ et je regno a Medine ; 
Crois-moi, re9ois la paix, si tu crains ta ruine.'\ 

Voltaire, Mahomet, trag. act. II. sc. 5. 



16. — Surprise. 

Surprise is a passion expressing the act of being 
taken imawares ; when it continues, it occasions 
amazement ; and if the mind in that state be fixed by 
objects denoting greatness, it is followed by admira- 
tion. The fetce imdergoes no alteration, but the eye- 
brows are raised, the eyes are wide open, the mouth 
half opened, and the hands raised upwards, with the 
palms fitcing each other. The voice begins low, and 
increases by degrees ; and when admiration is to be 
expressed, the voice is to be raised to the pitch of eja- 
culation. 
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Example. 

Ingenuity pour ne pas souffrir, 

" L'Ecossais pria qu'on remit son sabre au plus adroit, au 
plus vigoureux de Tassemblee ; et, depouillant son cou, apres 
I'avoir frotte en balbutiant quelques paroles avec des signes 
nagiques, 11 cria d'une voix haute et d'une air gai : ' Voyez 
naintenant, sages Indiens, une preuve incontestable de ma 
30Qne foi. Vous^ guerrier, qui tenez mon arme tranchante, 
iappez de toute votre force : loin de separer ma t^te de mon 
»rps, Yous n'entamerez pas seulement la peau de mon cou/ 
^ peme eut-il prononce ces mots, que I'lndien, d^chargeant 
in coup terrible, fit sauter a vingt pas la tete du sergent. Les 
auvages 6tonnes resterent immobiles, regardant le corps san- 
[lant de I'etranger, puis toumant leurs regards sur eux- 
n^mes, comme pour se reprocher les uns les autres leur stupide 
!redulit6." — Eaynal, Un Ecossais prisonnier d des Ameri' 
^n« sauvcbges. 

17. — Sorrow. 

Sorrow is a painfiil recollection of the past. When 
t is accompanied with depression of spirit, it becomes 
Jadness ; and the time it preys on the mind is the 
5ource of melancholy. The eye-brows rise at both 
inds in the middle of the forehead, the eyes are cast 
lown, and almost fixed upon the earth, the comers of 
'he mouth drawn down as it were, the arms hang 
loHn, and the whole countenance is dejected. The 
one of the voice, faint and plaintive, is frequently in- 
errupted by sighs. 

Example, 

Regrets maternels, 

" Je visitai des morts la couche triste et sainte ; 
Une femme apparut vers la funebre enceinte, 
Et, d'un enfant suivie, avec I'ombre du soir. 
Sous une jeune cypres lentement vint s'asseoir. 

A toute sa douleur elle s'abandonna ; 
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Mes pleurs interrogeaient sa tristesse mortelle. 
' Men epoux n'etait plus, j 'avals deux fils, dit-elle ; 
L'un d'eux, men jeune Edgard, etait le plus cheri ^ 



Le fleau destructeur, aux meres si fatal, 
S'etendit par degres sur le hameau natal ; 
Chaque mere implora le secours salutaire 
D'un art encor nouveau, present de rAngleterre ; 
Le second de mes fils lui-raeme y fut soumis ; 
Pr^te a livrer Edgard, j'hesitai, je fr^mis ; 
Centre un fer douloureux, sa frayeur indocile 
Dans les bras de sa m^re implorait un asile : 
J'osai I'y recevoir ; j'oubliai ma raison ; 
Je Toffris sans defense au funeste poison. 
Edgard en respira la vapeur meurtriere ; 

Je pleurals . . Mon Edgard ne voyait point mes lamies; 
Deja le mal impur, sur ses yeux an-ete, 
Cachait a ses regards sa mere et la clarte ; 
II mourut . . et voil^ sa pieiTe funeraire.' " 

SouMET, La Vaccine, ou le Deseapoir d'une Mere. 

18.— Envy. 

Envy is a passion excited by the comparison of our 
situation with that of others, from which arises regret 
at the happiness of our fellow-creatures. In this 
hateful disposition the teeth gnash, the eyes seem to 
devour the object in view, the mouth dilates horizon- 
tally, and gesticular threats are expressed when the 
mind is in a state of perturbation. The voice in ge- 
neral is loud, and emphatical on every word express- 
ing the passion. 

JSxample, 

Mathan confie VStat de son cceur a Narbal. 

'' Enfin, au Dieu nouveau qu'elle avait introduit. 
Par les mains d'Athalie un temple fut construit. 

Moi seul, donnant Texemple aux timides Hebreux, 
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Deserteur de leur loi, j'approuvai Tentreprise, 
£t par la de Baal marital la pretrise. 
Par la je me rendis terrible a mon riral, 
Je ceignis la tiare et marchai son egal. 
Toutefoisj je I'avoue, en ce comble de gloire, 
Du Dieu que j'ai quitte Timportune memoire 
Jette encore en mon ame im reste de terreur ; 
Et c'est ce qui redouble et nourrit ma fureur. 
Heureux si, sur son temple achevant ma vengeance, 
Je puis convaincre enfin sa hatne d'impuissance ; 
£t, parmi les debris, le ravage et les morts, 
A force d'attentats perdre tous mes remords I" 

Bacine, Atkcdie, Act III. Sc. 3. 



19. — Despaib. 

Despair is the agony of the mind, produced by a 
succession of misfortunes. In this passion the eyes 
•oU with frightftil rapidity, and sometimes are totally 
ixed ; the nostrils widen, the mouth opens a little, 
'he lips quiver, and the teeth gnash. The hands 
>queeze violently whatever they hold, and the feet 
'tamp furiously on the ground. The tone of the voice 
^ no standard ; it is loud, high, and piercing ; but 
'Ometimes it is interrupted by groans. 

Example. 

Desespoir de Midie, 

" Ou suis-je, malheureuse ? ou porte-je mes pas ? 
Qu'ai-je vu ? qu'ai-je oui ? je ne me connais pas. 
Purieuse, je cours, et doute si je veille. 
Quel bruit, quels chants d'hymen ont frappe mon oreille ? 
Corinthe retentit de cris et de concerts, 
Ses autels sent pares, ses temples sont ouverts ; 
Tout a Tenvi prepare une odieuse pompe, 
Toute vante ma rivale, et I'ingrat qui me trompe. 
Jason, honteusement me chasse de son lit i 
Jason, il est done vrai, j usque-la me trahit ! 
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n m'ote tout espoir ! epouse infortunee ! 

Que dis>je^ epouse ? helas ! pour nous plus d'hymen^e ! 

L'ingraten rompt les n(Bu<ls...Dieux justes^ dieux vengeur 

De la foi conjugale augustes protecteurs^ 

Garant^ de ses serments, temoins de ses parjures^ 

Punissez son for&it^ et vengez nos injures !" 

LoNOBPiBRRB^ MSdee, Trag> Act II. 



20. — Indignation. 

Indignation is anger mingled with contempt or d 
gust. In addition to the features of anger, alrea 
described, the lip is turned up with scorn. The to 
of the voice differs from anger ; for here it must i 
quire a degree of nobleness and dignity suitable to i 
proach. 

Example, 

Cesar trouve dans Bruttts, un ennemi au lieu d*unjik 

" Cesar. Tu n'oses me nommer du tendre nom de pere 
Brutus. Si tu I'es, je te fais une unique priere. 
Cesar. Parle, en te I'accordant je croirai tout gagner. 
BrUtus. Fais-moi mourir sur I'heure ou cesse de regn 
Cbsar. Ah, Barbare ennemi, tigre que je caresse ! 
Ah ! coeur denature qu'endurcit ma tendresse ! 
Va, tu n'es plus mon fils ; va, cruel citoyen, 
Mon coeur d^sesp^re prend Texemple du tien : 
Ce coeur a qui tu fais cette effroyable injure 
Saura bien, comme toi, vaincre enfin la nature. 
Va, C4sar n'est pas fait pour te prior en vain ; 
J'apprendrai de Brutus a cesser d'etre humain: 
Je ne te connais plus. Libre dans roa puissance, 
Je n'ecouterai plus une injuste clemence. 
Tranquille a mon courroux je vais m'abandonner ; 
Mon coeur trop indulgent est las de pardonner. 
J'imiterai SyUa, mais dans ses violences ; 
VouB tremblerez, ingrats, au bruit de roes vengeances 
Va, cruel, va trouver tes indignes amis : 
Tous m'ont ose deplaire, lis seront tous punis. 
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On salt ce que je puis, on verra ce que j'ose : 
Je deviendrai barbare, et toi seul en es cause." 

Voltaire, Mort de C^sar, Trag. Act II. sc. 5. 

So much for the Passions ; their definitions, al- 
mgh not very minute, are quite sufficient to convey 
Tect ideas of their nature ; and the knowledge of 
)ir import, as above mentioned, will not fail in en- 
hing the mind, and exercising the intellect. 



Section III. — Delivery as practised ois the 

French Stage. 

As the present Chapter on Delivery is drawing to a 
iclusion, we think it proper and necessary, to lay 
ore the reader a specimen of French Delivery, ex- 
cted fi^om the Cours de Declamation, par Larive, • 
It he may have an opportunity of knowing the 
leral method employed in delivering French poetry 
the stage. This work, in which the finest French 
gedies are brought forward as models fit to exhibit 
J theory of Elocution, is replete with sound rules, 
ite remarks, and practical examples, the perusal of 
ich cannot fail to convince the reader of the neces- 
f of mastering the laws of Elocution, that he may 
Jsess exactness, ease, and dignity, in his delivery. 
Some of our readers may perhaps have conceived the 
it part of the present grammar, called Orthophony, 
the right pronunciation of Sounds, especially the 
ganic Formations of Consonants, rather extended, 
I not so usefiil as other parts of the work ; but let 
m read Larive's Cours de Diclamution, and they 



The first French Tragedian of hU time ; that ia, an epoch between 
of Lckain and Tahna. 
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•will find, that the success of orators and actors de- 
pends on a correct and forcible pronunciation. 

" To speak properly and neatly," says Larive, " de- 
pends chiefly on the conformation of the mouth in ar- 
ticulating the consonants. But the conformation of 
the lips is that which, above all things, gives grace 
and expression to the delivery, and by which the 
sounds are modified^ and in some measure purified.^^ * 

Thus the reader will easily perceive, that our system 
of organic formations is fiilly corroborated by this 
great master of Elocution ; and experience has fiiUy 
proved to us, that pupils in foreign countries, when 
taught on the principles of nature, that is, by the for- 
mation of the organs, not only acquire a pure and 
correct pronunciation for the time, but will presence 
the art of forming it for life. 

The following extract from the above work of La- 
rive, is a scene from Athalie^ — allowed to be the most 
perfect of the tragedies of JRacine. The author of the 
Cours de Declamation has not explained the laws of 
Prosody, as Quantity and Accent ; nor those of Rhe- 
toric, viz. Pauses and Inflections ; but both the Em- 
phasis and Climax are pointed out by means of under- 
lines, which are multiplied according to the force 
and sense of the word ; and the passion being also 
sufficiently delineated, tihe nature of French Dehvery 
is correctly conveyed to the reader. 



* " Pour bien parler, il faut articuler nettement, ce qui depend du 
tfavail des diffi^rentes parties de la bouche, dans la prononciation des 
di£f<Sreirtes eonsonnes. C'est celui des levres surtout qui donne a )> 
voix sa gr&ce et son expression : en pron<Hi9ant avec exactitude, et en 
artieulant avee nettet^, en ne laissant jamais sortir les sons sans qu'ils 
soient modifiis et en quelque sorte Spurts par les Uvres, on aura une 
belle prcmonciation : la voix, quelque belle qu^elle puisse Stre, ne s^ 
duira jamais en sortant d*une bouche lache et paresseuse. 

" Le travail de la bouche , et surtout des levres, est, je le r^pete, ce 
qui la rend vigoureuse, sonore, souple et sensible. ^^.— Larive, Cbu'*' 
r/e Deciamation, Vol. pages 41, 42, 43. 
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EXAMPLE FROM THE TRAGEDY OF ATHALY. 

ACT n. SCENE in. 

Agar. 

Madame, dans ces lieux pourquoi vous arreter ? 
lei, loos les objets voufi blessent, vous irritent. 
Abandoimez ce temple aux pretres qui Thabitent ; 
Puyez tout ce tumulte ; et dans votre pal^is, 
A vos sens agites venez rendre la paix. 

Athalie. 

n fiiut observer que trois nuances sur ce premier 
ers sont indispensables : la premiere sur non; la 
leuxieme, je ne puis; et la troisieme, tu vois mon 
rouble et ma faiblesse : ' 

Non, je ne puis. Tu vois mon trouble et ma faiblesse, 

3iaiigement de ton : 

Va ; fais dire a Mathan quil vienne, qu'il se presse. 

Jne rMexion douce : 

Heureuse si je puis trouver, par son secours, 
Cette paix que je cberche, et qui me fuit toujours ! 

SCENE IV. 

Abner. 

^'un ton respectueux : 

Madame, pardonnez si j'ose le defendre. 
Le z^le de Joad n'a pas du vous surprendre. 
Du Dieu que nous senrons tel est FordrQ etemel : 
Lui-meme il nous tra9a son te mple et son autel ; 
Aux seuls enfans d* Aaron commit ses sacrifices, 
Aux Levites marqua leur place et leurs offices. 
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BenQCoap d'importanee aux deux vers suivans : 

Bl surtout d^fendit a^leur posterity 
Avec tout autre Dieu toute societe. 

ChaRgement d'iRtonation : 

Eh quoi ! yous ! de nos rois et la femme et la mere 
Ete^vous a ce point parmi nous etrangere ? 

ReleTes un pea le toR : 

Ignorex-Tous nos lois ! et &ut-il qu'aujourdliui... 

ChaRgemeRt de tOR et de figure eR voyaRt Mathan 
Voici Yotre Mathan ; je yous laisse aYec lui. 

Athalie. 

lyun toR ferme et souteRu : 

Yotre pr^sence^ Ahner^ est ici necessaire, 

ChaRgemeRt de toR dans le haut : 

Laissons-la de Joad Taudace temeraire^ 
Et tout ce Yain amas de superstitions 
Qui ferme Yotre temple aux autres nations^ 

ChaRgemeRt d'iRtoRatioR : 

Un sujet plus pressant excite mes alarmes. 

Une RuaRce : 

Je sais que, des I'en&nce eleve dans les armes, 
Ahner a le coeur noble, et qu'il rend a la fois 
Ce qu'il doit a son Dieu, ce qu'il doit a ses rois. 

D'uR tOR digRe : 

Demeurez. 

SCENE V. 

Mathan. 

Avec le toR d'uR courtisaR quiveut dissimuler son 
digRatioR : 

Grande reinej est-ce ici Yotre place ? 
Quel trouble vous a^te, et quel eflroi yous glace ? 
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Une nuance : 

Parmi vos ennemis que venez-vous chercher ? 

I^un ton de mepris : 

De ce temple profane osez-vous approcher 
Avez-vous depouille cette haine si vive !... 

Athalie. 

En rinterrompant d'un ton absolu et digne : 

Pretez-moi Tun et Tautre une oreille attentive. 

En relevant le ton : 

Je ne veux point ici rappeler le passe, 

Ni vous rendre raison du sang que j'ai verse. 

Changement de ton : 

Ce que j'ai fait, Abner, j'ai cm le devoir faire. 
Cne nuance plus ^lev^e : 

Je ne prends point pour juge un peuple temeraire. 
I^'aceent de I'indignation : 

Quoique son i nsolence ait os6 publier, 

Le ciel meme a pris soin de me justifier. 

Pne grande fierte dans les vers suivans, et un ton de 
voix plein et soutenu : 

Sur d'eclatants succes ma puissance etablie 
A feit jusqu'aux deux mers respecter Athalie. 

Changement d'intonation : 

Par moi Jerusalem goute un calme profond ; 

^levez un peu I'intonaition : 

Le Jourdain ne voit plus I'Arabe vagabond, 

Ni Taltier Philistin, par d'etemels ravages, 
Comme au temps de vos rois, desoler ses rivages. 

^^e nuance : 

Le Syrien me traite et de reine et de soeur. 

pans le plein de la voix, mais d'un ton un peu plus 
aev6 : 

Enfin de ma maison le perfide oppresseur. 
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Une nuance : 

Qui devait jusqu'a moi pousser la barbarie, 

Relevez le ton sur le vers suivant, et portez la fo: 
de I'expression sur le second Jihu ; dites d'un toni 
posant et ferme : Tremble dans Samarie : 

Jehu, le fier Jehu tremble dans Samarie. 

D'un ton plus pose : 

De toutes parts press6 par un puissant voisin. 
Que j'ai su soulever centre cet assassin^ 

Une nuance : 

II me laisse en ces lieux souveraine maitresse. 

Un changement de ton plus adouci : 

Je jouissais en paix du fruit de ma sagesse ; 

Changement d'inflexion quiramene une nouvelle ide 

Mais un trouble importun vient, depuis quelques jour 
De mes prosp^rites interrompre le cours. 

Une reticence bien marquee pour dire : Me devrais 
inquiSter d'un songe : 

Un songe (me devrais-je inquieter d'un songe) ? 

Relevez le ton : 

Entretient dans mon coeur un chagrin qui le ronge. 

Changement d'intonation sur le premier hemisticl 
et toute la force de I'expression sur le second: 

Je I'evite partout, partout il me poursuit... 
Le ton mysterieux de la reflexion : 

C'^tait pendant I'horreur d'une profonde nuit. 

Ma m^re Jesabel devant moi c'est montr^e, 
Une nuance un peu plus forte : 

Comme au jour de sa mort pompeusement par6e. 

Une nuance : 

Ses malheurs n'avaient point abattu sa fierte ; 

Une nuance plus 61evee : 

M^me elle avait encore cet eclat emprunte 

Dont elle eut soin de peindre et d'omer son visage. 
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Bien Sure valoir le vers suivant par rarticulation, le 
sontenir avec pompe et declamation : 
Pour r6parer des ans ri rreparable out rage. 

Changer de ton, en prendre un lugubre et tragiqae : 

Tremble, m'a-t-elle dit, fille digne de moi ; 
Le cruel Dieu des Juifs Temporte aussi sur toi ; 

Une nuance : 

Je te plains de tomber dans ses mains redoubtables, 

Changement d'intonation apres : MafiUe : 

Ma fille ; en acbevant ces mots ^pouvantables. 
Son ombre vers mon lit a paru se baisser : 

Le ton affectueux : 

Et moi je lui tendais les mains pour Tembrasser. 

D fiwit graduer les quatre vers suivans, de sorte que la 
force de I'expression et de la voix se portent sur le der- 
nier: 

Mais je n'ai plus trouve qu'un horrible melange 
D'os et de chair meurtris et traines dans la fange, 
Des lambeaux pleins de sang et des membres affireux^ 

Que des chiens devorans se disputaient entr'eux. 



Abnbr. 



Avec horreur : 
Grand Dieu ! 



AthaLIB. 

^lentir le d^bit pour bien peindre I'eniant : 

Dans ce desordre a mes yeux se presente 
Un jeune enfant couvert d'une robe Iclatante, 

^ae nuance : 

Tel qu'on voit des H^breux les pr^tres revltus. 

changement d'inflexion : 

Sa vue a ranime mes esprits abbatus. 
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Ghangement d'intonation : 

Mais lorsque, revenant de mon trouble funeste, 
J'admirai& sa douceur^ son air noble et modeste. 

Bien feire vaJoir les deux vers suivans : 

J'ai senti tout a coup un homicide acier. 

Que le traitre en mon sein a plonge tout entier. 

Apres un petit repos, ehangement de ton : 

De tant d'objets divers le bizarre assemblage 
Peut.etre du hasard vous parait un ouvrage ; 

Relevez un peu le ton : 

Moi-meme, quelque temps honteuse de ma peur, 

Une nuance : 

Je I'ai pris pour Teffet d'une sombre vapeur. 
Ghangement d'intonation : 

Mais de ce souvenir mon ame possedee, 
Relevez le ton : 

A deux fois, en dormant, revu la meme idee. 

Porter le plein de la voix sur le deuxieme : Deux fo 
Deux fois mes tristes yeux se sont vu retracer 
Ce meme enfant toujours tout pret a me percer. 

Changer de ton, et le soutenir sur : Lasse enjin : 
Lasse enfin des hoireurs dont j'etais poursuivie, 
J'allais prior Baal de veiller sur ma vie, 
Et chercher du repos aux pieds de ses autels. 

Une r6ticence : 

(Que ne pent la frayeur sur I'esprit des mortels) ? 

Un petit temps, et ehangement de ton : 

Dans le temple des Juifs xm instinct m'a poussee, 

Relevez un peu le ton : 

Et d'apaiser leur Dieu j'ai conju la pensee ; 

Relevez encore un peu plus le ton, en le graduant 
le deuxieme vers : 

J'ai cm que des presents calmeraient son courroux, 
Que ce dieu, quel qu'il soit, en deviendrait plus dou: 
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Changement total de ton dans le bas de la voix, une 
transition marquee : 

Pontife de Baal, excusez ma faiblesse. 
Soutenir bien I'articulation et iin repos a chaque point : 

J'entre. Le peuple fuit ; le sacrifice cesse. 
line nuance plus forte : 

Le grand pretre vers moi s'avance avec fureur. 

Bien feire valoir par une reticence : O surprise I 6 ter- 
\ reur! 

Pendant qu'il me parlait, o surprise ! 6 terreur ! 
Changement de ton dans le plein de la vorx : 

J'ai vu ce meme enfant dont je suis menacee, 
Tel qu'un songe effrayant I'a peint a ma pensee ; 

Porter tout la voix sur : Je Vai vu ; bien nuancer et 
graduer chaque chose, afin de porter la force de I'ex- 
pression sur ; C^est lui-m^me : 

Je i'sd vu ; son m^me air, son meme habit de lin^ 

Sa demarche, ses yeux, et tons ses traits enfin. 
C'est lui-meme. II marchait a cot^ du grand-pretre. 

Mais bientot a ma vue on I'a fait disparaitre. 

Changement total de ton et d'intonation dans le bas : 

Voila quel trouble ici m'oblige'a m'arr^ter, 
Et sur quoi j'ai voulu tous deux vous consulter. 

Pne nuance, et bien marquer I'interrogant : 

Que presage, Mathan, ce prodige inci-oyable ? 

Racine ; Atkalie, tragedie ; Act. II. 



TABLEAU, 

Ezhibitmg a Synoptieal View of the Matter eontaiiied in 
Chapter IV. On Orthoorapht. 
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ACCENTUATION. 






Origin of French Accents. 

I. Close, or Acute Accent. 

II. Open Slender Accent. 

III. Circumflex Accent. 

IV. Cedilla ; its power. 

y. Diaeresis ; where to use it. 

y 1 . Apostrophe ; its complicated use. 

yil. Exercise on the Accents. 
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PUNCTUATION. 



f Effects of Punctuation. 

I. Comma ; its use and place. 

II. Semicolon ; its use and place. 

III. Colon ; its delicate employ. 
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\ y. Interrogation Point. 
yi. Elliptical Points. 
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X. Hyphen, and Inverted Comma. 
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SECTION IV 
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Nature of Cacography. 
Exercise on Cacography. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ORTHOGItAPHY. 



Orthography * is the art of writing the words of a 
language, according to the practice of grammarians 
and popular writers. Orthography is divided into two 
parts, viz. Characters and Signs. 

By characters, is understood the letters of the alpha- 
bet ; and by signs, all the marks used in the accentua- 

■ tion and punctuation. 

The art of writing the letters, or characters, is one 
of the greatest blessings upon earth. It has been the 

; means of transmitting to mankind the beautifiil com- 
positions of antiquity, and of giving to posterity the in- 
expressible pleasure of conversing with Homer, Virgil, 
Demosthenes, Cicero, and the numberless illustrious 
men, whose works are the admiration of the learned. 
It is of this precious art Brebeuf speaks, in his transla- 
tion of Lucan's Pharsalia, when he says, 

*' : — Get art ingenieux, 

De peindre la parole et de parler aux yeux, 
Et par des traits divers de figures tracees, 
Donner de la couleur et du corps aux pensees." 

The letters of the French alphabet, not being thought 
by some sufficient to represent the sounds, and looked 
upon by others as conveying a wrong idea of the pro- 
nunciation, have often become the subject of inquiry. 
The only grammarians and literary characters who 
have attempted to reform or improve French Orthogra- 



* Orthography is derived from the Greek «^ef, (orthos), right ; 
X«^*f9 (graphi), writing. The reader must be on his guard not to call 
Orthography, Orthoffraphie, in. French, because that word means, in 
architecture, the geometrical plan of an elevation. The right word 
is Orihographe, 
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uhy, are, Messrs. Sylvius, Maigret, Pelletier, Bamus, 
Loselache, L'Artigaud^ Duclos, Dumar^ais, Girard, 
Wailly, Bomardin de St Pierre, Voltaire, Domergue.* 
To Sylvius and Bemardin de St Pierre the French are 
indebted for the use of the accents, and to Voltaire for 
the excellent reform of ai into ai. 

The opposition shown by the grammarians Regnieiv 
Dosmarais^ le Pere Buffier, M. M. Port Royal, Beau- 
xoi\ Condillac, D'Olivet, Levizac, &c. to the repeated 
eflxurts of refonners or innovators, appears to us of a 
uatun* which cannot be controverted. It is founded 
on etymological principles, which, in our opinion, ought 
to Ih^ the standard of all grammarians. Etymology 
l)eing the foundation of all languages, any alteration 



* Maigret, in 1545, attempted to alter the orthography of ram»f 
rot, aroirf sagfy ripner^ f^lt^ nation^ prose, &c. into rezon, roe, atoeff 
«ijw, rene, file, nacion^ proze, &c. 

Pelletier, in 1550, wished to have comment, blane, rond, long, corph 
torty pareise^ physique, &c. spelled as coman, blany ron, ton, cor, tor, 
pareee, fisique. 

Ramus, in 1669, wanted the combined vowels cm, eu, ou, andtlip 
combined consonants ch and ^n, to be reduced to a simple t^-pographi- 
cal character. 

L*Artigaud, in 1690, wrote genie, honutte, accent, exempt, efori^ 
and prix, in the following manner : geni, onete, cixan, egzan, efor,ff^' 

Lo Pdre Bufiier, in 1761, suppressed all double consonants, and 
spelled a^ie as o^e. 

Duclos, about 1765, attempted, in his Commentaries upon Port 
Royal Grammar, to introduce the Greek gamma 7, and the lambda ^ 
and other improvements. 

L^Abb^ Girard, in 1748, wrote phrase, ceil, asfrctse, euU. 
• Dumai^ais, about 1730, suppressed the most part of double con* 
sonants, in his Treatise on the Tropes. 

Wailly, in 1780, also suppressed many double consonants ; Aod 
wrote deux, thise, sixaine^ as deus, tese, and sizaine, 

Voltaire, m 1767, in his famous letter to L'Abb^ d'OUvet, meditated 
the reform of oi into at. 

Domergue, in 1800, attempted to introduce a set of new characteis 
for short, long, and nasal sounds, also for /, gn liquid, &c. 

The above sketch of Neography, is critically treated at large in our 
Work on French and English Comparative Philology, intended to 
appear* 
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tending to destroy it ought to be avoided. Some gram- 
marians have taken upon themselves now, to write the 
word temps without jt>, as terns, ' We cannot conceive 
what advantage is to be derived from this, as the s 
which is allowed to remain, is as liable to be sounded 
as the p. By so doing, these authors have completely 
destroyed the principle of etymology, because temps 
being derived from the Latin word tempos, p is the 
prominent letter by which it can be discovered to have 
a Latin origin. 

By applying the above observations on tem>s to all 
other rrformed words, the reader will perceive the idea 
we entertain of orthographical reform. Besides, there 
is not one language, either dead or living, that has not 
a great share of those anomalies, so much complained 
of by grammatical reformers.* The only improvement 
we believe to be practicable, is the suppressing of one 
consonant when there are two of the same kind joined 
together, as in appeler, to call, the first p of which is 
never articulated. 

It is in a great measure owing to the vigilant cares 
and useful labours of the French Academy, that the 
French language retains its purity and perspicuity. 
This illustrious body, regardless of the vacillating me- 
thods introduced into the pronunciation and spelling. 



, * Whoever will take the trouble of opening Quintilian, will be sa- 
^ed, that the ancients had as much to complain of in their orthogra- 
t^y as the modems have. A single paragraph will establish the fact : 
"^^ Quid ? quod Ciceronis temporibus, paulumque infra, fere quotie?^ 
' Jittera media vocalium longarum, yel subjecta longis esset, gemina- 
^tar, ut caussop^ castu$^ dvdssiones ; quo modo et ipsum, et Virgilium, 
iaoque scripsisse, manus eorum docent/^— Quint. De Inst. Ora. lib.l. 

'* '* 

Translation. 

Hais sans remonter si haut, du temps de Cic^ron, et un peu au- 

esBous, toutes les fois qu^il y avait une s entre deux voyelles longues^ 

u quelle en etait pr^c^d^e, on ne manquait jamais de la redoubler ; 

'est pourquoi lui et Virgile ^crivaient cavssce, eassus, divisiiones^ 

9inme leur main en fait encore foi. — L'Abbe Gedoyn. 

f2 
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maintains its ground, and, like an umpire, decides upon 
the grammatical controversies. The Academy is gra- 
dually making salutary reforms in the orthography, 
and has taken away many useless letters from words, 
introduced without regard to etymology. For instance, 
ilire, cmettre, aversion, &c. derived from the Latin eUffo^ 
omittOy aversio, were formerly written ealire, ohmetrey 
adversian, but the Academy thought proper to suppress 
5, 6, d, as having no analogy with the Latin ; dge, flMe^ 
Ac. were formerly spelled doge, fiuute^ which the Aca- 
demy altered to the present form. It has made many 
more improvements, which confirms the confidence 
France has honoured it wtth since its institution. 

This part of the present grammar, named Ortho- 
CTaphy, is composed of four chapters, viz. Orthography 
jProper, or Syllabication, Accentuation, Punctuation, 
and Cacography* 



Section I. — ORTHOGRArnY Proper, 

By Orthography Proper is meant the art of spelling 
words or syllables, according to the method employed 
by authors and grammarians, and sanctioned by the 
public. 

L — Syllabication. 

Theory of Syllabication. 

By Syllabtcation is understood, the formation of 
syllables.* But it means also the manner of dividiijg 
words into syllables. This division may be effected to 



• Syllable is derived from the Greek trvkkafih, (sullabl^), ftom 
^u>.Xa/i,fiam, (suUamband), to contain, to assemble. A word mftj ^ 
a monosyllable, a dissyllable, a trisyllable, or a polysyllable.. Tb^ 
first is derired from /aovmsi (monos\ singly ; the second from ^if, (dis)' 
twice ; the third, from r^us, (treis), three ; and the fourth, from •••Aj*" 
(polua),, many. 
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^ays, namely, on etymological grounds, and on 
;al grounds. By etymological ground is meant 
paration of the root from the termination, as 
isme, fframm-aire, or the separation of two or 
roots, as philo-sophie^ hydro-graphie, without re- 
the sound. By phonical ground is meant the 
tion of each distinct sound, whether accompanied 
articulation of a consonant or not, as gaUi-cis- 
d-mmai-re, phi-lo-so-phi^^ hy-dro-gra-phi-e. 
first species of syllabication being founded upon 
ogy, it is evident that it can be understood only 
50 who are thoroughly acquainted with the forma- 
the French language ; — the knowledge of which 
; be expected in the learner at the present stage 
studies. We shall therefore pass over, and will 
d to explain the nature of French phonical sylla- 
n, that the learner may, in the following exercise, 
roofe of his proficiency in that part of the lan- 

nical Syllabication, according to the Grammarian 
.,* is the utterance of a syllable having either a 

or compound sound, with a single emission of 
Lce. This definition, though challenged by Du- 
and criticised by Beauzee,t is nevertheless the 
neaning of the pronunciation of a syllable. By 
)le sound is meant a syllable beginning with 
vowels, or diphthongs, as a-mf , u-aage^ i-mage, 
r*, ai-mer, ou-ragan, en-fant, in-do-cile, &c. ; 
f a compound sound is understood a syllable 

a consonant either before or after the vowel, 
mage, mar-que, cha-peau, mal-sain, frac-ture, 
, as-tuce, or-be, ir-resolu, ab-solu, &c. in which 
the organs, whether labial, palatal, dental, lin- 
)r nasal, being employed in pronouncing each 
3, cause them to have a compound sound. 



is principes de la Langue Fran9aise. — \er I>iscour$» 
imentaires sur la Grammaire de Port Royal, 
mmaire G^nerale et Baisonn^e. 
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II. — Practice on Syllabication. 

The manner of dividing French words into sylkbles 
is essential to learners, because it leads to the know- 
ledge of the etymology, and of the structure of French 
poetry ; it is done in the following manner. 

let, A sound, whether preceded or followed by a 
consonant, is a syllable — art, vS-ri-U. 

2d, IVo consonants, when both sounded, are sepa- 
rated, and form part of two syllables — ir-ri-gu-lm. 

3c?, Two consonants, when only one is sounded, ne- 
vertheless form two'syllables — ar-rH, as-sez, 

4^A, e unaccented between two consonants forms one 
syllable — re-ce-voir, ve-nir. 

5th, A diphthong forms one syllable only — dia- 
mant, na-tion. But all those derived from the Latin 
or Greek language, as diagonal, diahcUque, biographic, 
dioptique, diurnal, duel, fiat, hyades, iambe, ionigue^ 
myope, sciatique, &c. have two sounds, di-a-go-nal, sd- 
a-ti-que, &c. All adjectives ending in iant or mni, 
as riant, tuant, &c. have also two sounds ; ri-ant, iu- 
ant, &c. 

Example of Syllabication, 

m 

Without syllabication, — " Je sais que votre majeste est ausa 
^dairee et savante, que puissante et magnanime." 

With syUahicaiion, — *^ Je sais que vo-tre ma-jes-te est aus- 
si 6-clai-ree et sa-van-te, que puis-san-te et ma-gna-ni-nie' 
— Pascal d la Reine Christine. 



III. — Exercise on Syllabication. 

N. B.— The learner will, in the following exercise,, put a hyphen b®* 

tween each syllable. 

Exercise in Prose, 

^ Bientot on vit le frere abandonner son frere, Toncle son 
Beveu, Tepouse son man, et meme quelques p^res et mere* 
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gner de leurs enfants." — Sismondt, La Peste, Histoire 
Republiques Italiennes du moyen dge, 
Quelques uns de ces sublimes solitaires gravissaient les 
rnides de granit qui bordent leur chemin, pour y decou- 
iin con vol dans la detresse, et pour repondre aux oris de se. 
\" — Mallet du Pan, les religieuz du Mont St Bernard. 
Nous voyons poindre le jour comme une faible esperance ; 
chappe sans qu'on y songe, et la lumiere se perd comme 
brces ; comme la sante, les plaisirs, la vie m^me, sans que 
nous en apercevions." — Bailly, Astronomie^ I'Aurore. 
L'air emportait la voix, et ne permettait d'oulr que le sif- 
mt aigu des vergues et des cordages^ et les bruits rauques 
ots ; semblables aux hurlemens des betes feroces." — Bbr- 
)iN DE Saint-Pierre, Harmonies de la Nature, la Tern- 

Sa passion pour la gloire, pour la guerre et pour la ven- 
ce, Tempecha d'etre bon politique : qualite sans laquelle 
a jamais vu de conquerant." — Voltaire, Histoire de 
'les XII. 

Exercise in Poetry^ 

N'offrez rien au lecteur que ce qui peut lui plaire : 
Ayez pour la cadence une oreille severe. 
Que toujours dans vos vers le sens coupant les mots, 
Suspende Themistiche, en marque le repos." 

BoiLEAU, Art Poetique; Poeme Didactique, 
Cependant, sur le dos de la plaine liquide, 
S'eleve a gros bouillons une montagne humide. 
L'onde approche, se brise, et vomit a nos yeux, 
Parmi des flots d'ecume, un monstre furieux." 

Racine, Phedre, Mort d* Hyppdyte ; ti'agedie, 
Elle voit son epoux ; elle tombe eperdue ; 
Le voile de la mort se repand sur sa vue : 
* Est-ce toi, cher amant ?* Ces mots interrompus, 
Ces cris demi-formes ne sont point entendus." 

Voltaire, Henriade, Vhorreur des Guerres civiles ; 
Poeme Epique, 
Parmi ces tristes voix, sur ce rivage sombre, 
J*ai cru d*-^rope en pleurs entendre g^mir Tombre ; 
Bien plus, j ai cru la voir s'avancer jusqu'a moi, 
Mais dans un appareil qui me gla^ait d'effroi." 

Cbebillon, Atrie et Thyeite, ; trag^ciic* 
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Section n. — Accentuation, or Grammatical 

Accents. 

Origin of the French Accents, 

These Accents* are little lines drawn over vowels^ 
one from the right to the left called close (^) ; another 
from the left to the right called open (') ; and a third 
combining both ways called circumflex (^)t. Before 
Francis I. it was impossible to distinguish an e mute 
ftt)m an e close. The words fenne, firm, for instance^ 
andfermiy shut, were written alike, so that it was very 
difficult to get quickly at the meaning of the word. 
But a French physician called Sylvius, though his real 
name was Dubois, was the first who proposed the use of 
accents, (1531), after the manner of Aristophanes of 
Bysance, who, it is said, was the inventor of the Greek 
ones.| But imlike the Greek accents, which were in- 
tended to raise and depress the voice, the French were 
merely introduced for closing and opening the sound. 
The acute, or close accent, was the only one adopted; 
but about the year 1600, the grave or open accent 
was introduced, and at last, in 1730, the circumflex 
accent was employed in French writings, as proposed 
by Bemardin de St. Pierre. I The cedilla was intro- 
duced by Sylvius ; but the diaeresis and apostrophe have 
no epoch assigned for their introduction. 

* Accent is derived from the Latin ctccentus^ formed from, ad, ^' 
cording to, and eantus^ singing ; but the reader will observe, that the 
French Grammatical Accents, except the circumflex, have nothing to 
do with the elevation or depression of the voice, — ihey are merely em- 
ployed to close,, open, and lengthen the sound. 

t Circumflex is derived from the Latin word circumjf^xus, turning 
about» or doubling, because that accent being the result of the close 
and open accents united, require the sound to be raised and depressed 
by a single emission of the voice. 

X This attempt appears in one of his works dedicated to Qoeen 
Eleanor of Austria. 

§ " Projet pour perfectionner Torthographe des Ungues de TEurope' 
Bkrnardin ds St Pieb&e. 
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The accents are divided into six sections, viz. close 
iccent ; open accent ; circumflex accent ; cedilla ; 
foesis ; and apostrophe. 

I. — Close Accent Q. 

The close accent, by some called acute, is used to 
ilose the sound of ^, whether initial, medial, or final, 
IS m veriU, This accent is never seen but upon ^. 
He reason of its being used in French, is to preserve 
he etymology. Virite, for instance, is derived from 
he Latin Veritas, sounded in French vSritdss, Sup- 
K)sing that veriU was written verite without the close 
iccent, it would be pronounced vritt, which pronuncia- 
ion would entirely destroy the etymology. 

n. — Open Accent (^). 

The open accent is intended to open the sound, but 
Q a slender manner. It is used in such words as p^re, 
i&fe, &c. The learner will notice, that e accented open, 
allowed by 8, as succes, progris, &c. acquires the broad 
ong sound of ^. The open accent is also sometimes 
ised as a sign of distinction, without altering the soimd ; 
B Ott, la, adverbs, and des, a, prepositions ; to dis- 
inguish them fi'om ou, conjunction, la, des, articles, 
«nd a in the verb avoir. The following phrases will 
xemplify these words. 

o« 1 " II revolt ces grands bois si chers a sa memoire 
wfc. J Ou cent fois il gouta les plaisirs et la gloire." 

Delille, Giorgiques Frangaisea, La cha8se du Cerf» 
Wf 1 *' Qui des deux dois-je suivre, et duquel m'eloigner ? 
wy. J Ou laissez-moi perir, ou laissez-moi regner." 

CoRNEiLLE, Cinna, agitation d'Auguste, 
^^ \" Let, sur des tas poudreux de sacs et de pratique, 
^». J Hurle tous les matins une Sybylle etique." 

BoiLEAU, Le Lutrin, la chicane. 
'^ \^' Dans ses discours regne Thumanit^, 
«^. jf La bonne foi, la candeur, Tequite." 

J. B. Rousseau, l* Ht/pocrisi^,. 
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Des 

prep 



Des 

art, 



P'f 



ts 



« 



•ep.i 
* \ 



« 



u 



Des longtems votre amour pour la religion. 
Est traite de revolte et de sedition." 

Racine, Athalie, iragedk. 
Arrete, par pitie ! Quel funeste travers 
En depit d'Apollon te faire lire des vers." 

Pr. de Neupchateau, maniere de lire. 
A cet air venerable, a cet auguste aspect. 
Lea meurtriers surpris sont saisis de respect." 

Voltaire, Henriade, mort de Coligny, 
A ses tristes sujets, elle a fait ses adieux, 
Et son &me innocente a monte vers les cieux." 

Chenier, Mort d'Anne de Boukn, 



III. — Circumflex Accent (^). 

The circumflex is used to lengthen and open the 
sound of ^, as in Hre^ tempHe, &lq. This accent is put 
also upon the following words, to distinguish them 
from others, spelt in the same way, but the meaning 
of which is totally different.* 

&cf€t sour 
hAUter^ to gap 
h&ti pack-saddle 
c&tCy hill 
du^ owed 
fortty forest 
m&tin^ mastiff 
mur^ ripe 

But the circumflex accent performs another function^ 



acre^ acre 


pecker, to fish 


pecker, to sin 


haUleVy to give 


re^u, received 


re^u, receipt 


it hcUy he beats 


roty roast 


rot, belch 


cote, share 


tete, head 


U tite, he sucks. 


du, some 


sur, acid 


sur, upon 


forety borer ! 


tache^ task 


tacke, stain 


mating morning 


tUf been silent 


tu, thou 


mur, wall 







* This grammatical discrimination is very proper, and althoo||^ 
Quintilian seems not very fond of the accents, yet he recommends it 
in this case. *' Sod interim necessarium, cum eadem littera aliuiB 
atque alium intellectum, prout correpta vel producta est, facit; ^^ 
malut utrum arborem significet, an hominem non bonum, aspice distiii' 
guitur." — Quint, de Inst. Ora. lib. 1. c. 7. 

Translation, 

Mais il est n^cessaire quelquefois d*en user ainsi, lorsqu*une mdflic 
lettre pent faire naitre des id^es differentes, selon qu*elle est breve on 
longue ; par exemple malus pouvant ^galement signifier un arbre etvi^ 
m^clianthomme, on le distingue par un accent.— L*Abbe Gbdotn. 
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The French Academy, alive to every rational improve- 
ment, thought proper to suppress one vowel in those 
words that had two, as aage, rook, baailler, &c. and to 
put a circumflex over the vowel left, as dge, role, bdil- 
fer, &c. that the original practice of our ancestors, 
which was to pronounce these words long, should be 
preserved. Other words had an «, which has been also 
retrenched, and the circumflex accent employed to re- 
place it ; mdt, dne, Hre, fite, Ute, tHe, JliUe, maitre, 
ndtre, voire, tie, croutey &c. were formerly written, mast, 
dm, e8tre,fe8te, beste, teste, fivste, maistre, nostre, vostre, 
wfe, crouste, &c. 

IV. — Cedilla (§). 

The purpose of the Cedilla* is to soften the c hard 
Wore a, o, u, and has been created in order to preserve 
the etymology of the word. Faqade, for instance, is 
derived from face, frangais from franciscus, re(pjb from 
recevoir, &c. ; and as the consonant c is soft in the 
primitives, it was of the utmost consequence it should 
^ so in the derivatives ; otherwise the above words 
^ould be pronounced /aA;<2K^,/rawA;a25, reku, &c. 

V. — DliERESIS (") 

The effect that the Diseresist has upon the sound is 
of great importance. It is upon e, i, u, in order that 
ftese letters may be sounded in a distinct manner. 
Suppose for a moment the following words, hair, tU- 



* Cedilla is derived from the Spanish cedilla, which in that language 
^ the same signification as in the French. This orthographic sign 
Ue been invented hy the Spaniards. 

t Diaeresis is derived from the Greek lieci^t^tf, (diairesis), separation. 
Hus orthographical sign is called Trema in French, from the Greek 
f^ifui, (tr^ma), hole ; because the two dots of the diseresis resemble 
imill holes. 
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r&iqtie, nalf^ Saul, Cain, lalque, cigv^, aigue, am 
&c. which are sounded as a-i, to be without dia 
the pronunciation would be totally unintelligibl 
it would make her, JUreqiie, nef, Sdl, E3.n, Uqm 
eg, ambig, &c. 

VL — Apostrophe ( ' ). 

The proper use of the apostrophe* is of a very 
plicated nature in French ; and unless due att€ 
be paid to the following cases, the accentuatio: 
become very defective. The apostrophe is us 
replace the vowels a, e, i, in le, la, je, me, te, se. 
ce, ne, and de, presque, entre, quelque, jusque, a 
subject to the following rules. 

\8t. The apostrophe is used in the articles I 
the personal pronouns ^V, m£, te, se, le, la; there 
pronoun que ; the demonstrative pronoun ce ; tl 
^tion ne ; and the preposition de ; every whei 
fore a vowel, except before une, oui, huit, onze 
derivatives ; as le onze, le oui, les une heure, &c. 

2d, The apostrophe is used in entre and pr 
and before a vowel, only when they form com] 
words, as entr^a^cte, presqu'ile, s^entr* aimer, &c. ; 
therefore, entre amis, presque impossible, &c. 

Sd, The apostrophe is used in jusque only 1 
the preposition a, and the adverb ici, as jusqu\ 
qu^ici; write thereloTe jusque ou vous voudrez, k 

4<A, The apostrophe is used in puisque and qu 
only before il, ils, elle, elles, on, un, une, as pui 
quaiqu*eUe, puisqu'un, quoiqu'on, &c. ; write thei 
puisque aimer est si doux ; quoique itranger, &c. 

5th, The apostrophe is used in quelque, only 1 
il, elle, un, une, as quelquHl, quelqu^un, &c. ; 
therefore, quelque aimdble quelle soit, quelque ind 
quHl ait, &c. 



* Apostrophe is derived from the Greek a^oar^o<pi,» (apost 
defeetioD, abandonment. 
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6th, The apostrophe is used in si only before i/, as 
«'i/; write therefore, si elle vierUy &c. 



VII. — Exercise on the Accents. 

As, in the following exercise, the accents have been 
purposely omitted, the learner will replace them ac- 
cording to the above explanatory rules. 

Exercise in Prose. 

" Fenelon domie 1 example de la generosite ; il envoie^ le 
premier^ toutes les recoltes de ses terres ; et 1 emulation ga- 
gnant de proche en proche, les pays d alentour font les memes 
efforts, et 1 on devient liberal meme dans la disette." — La 
Habpb, Elope de FenSlon. 

" Je cherchais done a toucher tout ce que je voyais : je 
voulais toucher le soleil ; j etendais les bras pour embrasser 
1 horizon, et je ne trouvais que le vide des airs." — ^Buffon, 
Bistoire Naturelle de r Homme, 

" Tout va leur servir de chemin ; ils trouveront meme, sur 
la mer et sur les fleuves, des routes plus sures, plus courtes et 
JDoins embarrassees que celles qui traversent leurs forets." — 
UcEPEDE, Poetique de la Musique, 

"A la fierte, au courage, a la force, le lion joint la noblesse, 
^ clemence, la magnanimite ; tandis que le tigre est basse- 
nient feroce, cruel sans justice, c est-a-dire sans necessite." — 
BuppoN, le Lion et le Tigre. 

" II paraissait rarement en public ; et, s il sortait de sa 
Qiaison, on le voyait toujours accompagne, d une foule de ces 
creatures, dont le cortege nombreux representait mieux la cour 
dun grand prince que la suite d un citoyen de la republique/ 
•^-Vbrtot, Revolutions Romaines, Pompie, 



$» 
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Exercise in Poetry, 

Ni 1 aveugle hasard, ni 1 aveugle matiere, 
N ont pu creer mon ame, essence de lumiere. 
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Je pense : ma pensee atteste plus iin Dieu 
Que tout le firaiam^mt et ses globes de feu." 

Ls Brux, Poetne de la Nature, Dieu. 
** Nul astre a tes cotes ne leve un front rival ; 
Les filks de la nuit a ton eclat palissent ; 
La lune devant toi fuit d un pas inegal, 
£t ses rajons douteux dans les fiots s engloutissent." 
Baour-LormiaX; Poesies d'Ossian, le soleU. 
" Que 1 univers se taise^ et m ecoute parler ! 
Mes chants vont seconder les accords de ma lyre : 
L Esprit Saint me peneti^ ; il m echauffe^ il m inspire 
Les grandes verites que je vais reveler." 

J. R RocssBAU, OJesurrAceu^lement des Homme*, 
^' J'ai garde ses malheurs et perdu ses plaisirs. 
Ou sont les doux tableaux si chers a mes Icnsirs ? 
Rien^ rien de cette scene en beautes si feconde 
Ne se peint dans ces yeux ou se peignoit le monde.'' 

Delille, Plainte de Milton aveugk, 
** Vois^ du nord au midi, 1 univers desole ; 
La Perse encor sanglante^ et son trone ebranle^ 
L Inde esclave et timide^ et 1 £g}'pte abaissee^ 
Des murs de Constantin la splendeur eclipsee.' 
VoLTAi&fi^ Mahotnet acoue son ambition a Zopire* 



Section III. — Punctuatiox. 

Punctuation is the art of indicating and separatiBg, 
by signs generally understood, the particular meaning 
attached to drflPerent words and phrases. I^ on the 
one hand, we speak to express our ideas, on the other i 
we write to transmit our thoughts ; the written word, 
therefore, is nearly like that which is spoken. The 
pauses of the voice in the speech, and the signs of 
pimctuation in the writing, are constantly on a pa- 
rallel ; both equally point out the connection of ideas, 
and supply an infinite number of expressions ; and to 
misplace a sign of punctuation would be as injurious, 
as to stop at a wrong place in reading ; in botih cases 
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se either of the discourse, or of the speech, 
)e materially affected, and sometimes rendered 
ligible. 

pears that there is a difference of opinion among 
Tied upon the existence of punctuation in the 
f the ancients ; but it is very certain that punc- 
made no progress in France before the ninth 
. Until that time the letters were put all to- 
rithout either separating the words, or indicat- 
pauses.* 

tuation is far more difficult than is generally 
, and ought to claim particular attention in 
ly of a language. We fiilly agree with Beauzee 
3 says, " It would be scandalous, if, in an en- 
d age like ours, and with such means of com- 
ion, we were to neglect such an important part 
imar." t 

lew the danger attending a neglected punctua- 
e will present the reader with several phrases 
he comma, semicolon, and colon, when trans- 
^ve a meaning totally different from the one 
ly intended. 

•ofesseur Playfair re- Le feu Professeur Vlayfair re- 

. la lumiere de la ve- pandit la lumi^re de la ve- 

e compas dans une rite; le compas dans une 

la plume dans Tautre ; main, la plume dans Tautre, 

irut en philosophe. il mourut en philosophe. 

pimctuation of the left column, shews the man- 
.rhich the Professor spread the truth ; and that 
ight, exhibits the way he died. 



roUowing example, purposely made, will shew to the reader 

Ities attending the reading of ancient writings. 

ouscherchetoujoursetjetrouvequetoutmemanqueparcequevous 

ezMesyeuxquivousonttantrencontreedepuisquatorzemoisnevo 

tplus/' — Mde. de Sevione, ^ sa fille. 

z^e, Grammaire G^n^rale, liivre III. Ch. 10. 
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Les Bepublicains Camot et Les Republicains Carnot et; 

FauM, protecteurs des re- FouchS, protecteurs des re* 

giddes^ bannis de la France^ gicides bannis de la France^ 

aUerentmourirchezretran- allerentmourir chez I'etran- 

ger. ger. 

The pnnctaation of the left column, indicates the 
banishment of Carnot and FoucM ; and that of the 
right, the exile of the regicides. 

Bourbom soyez prudens: lors- Bourbons soyez prudens^ loo- 

que Yous serez fennement que vous serez fermement 

assis sur le trone^ rappelez. assis sur le trone; rappekfs- 

Y0U8 a jamais^ qu'un jour vous a jamais qu'un jour 

vous en futes chasses. vous en futes cbasses. 

The punctuation of the left column expresses an 
exhortation to the Bourbons, not to forget their expnl- 
sion from the throne, after having gained possession 
of it ; that of the right, an exhortation to be prudent, 
when once firmly seated on it. 

Napoleon prot^geait egale- Napoleon protegeait egale- 

ment toutes les sectes^ pour ment toutes les sectes ; pour 

le bonheur de la France ; le bonheur de la France, 

il ne preta jamais Toreille il ne preta jamais roreille 

aux solicitations de la cour aux solicitations de la cour 

de Rome. de Rome. ^ 

The punctuation of the left column shews that he 
rendered France happy, by extending his protection 
equally to all ; that of the right indicates, that France 
was rendered happy, by his not listening to the court 
of Rome. 

Les gen^raux Anglais, dont le Les g6neraux Anglais dont le 

choix feit honneur au Due choix fait honneur au Due 

de Wellington, r6pondirent de Wellington, repondirent 

a la confiance de ce grand a la confiance de ce grand 

g6n6ral, a la bataille de g^eral^ a la bataille de 

Waterloo. Waterloo. 

The punctuation of the left column applies to aO 
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English generals who were on the field of battle, 
lOut distinction ; that of the right alludes merely 
bose who had been honoured with the special 
ce of the noble Duke. 

he reader has seen, by the above examples, the 
^erous tendency of a neglected pimctuation, and 
the original meaning of a phrase is perverted, 
nuch for the necessity of applying sedulously to 
irt of punctuation. 

mctuation is founded, let. On the necessity of 
thing ; 2d, On the propriety of distinguishing the 
rent meanings contained in a phrase, and the dif- 
it phrases in a paragraph ; 3d, On the utility of 
3lishing order and precision in composition. These 
e bases will form 10 sections, let, comma (,), 2d, 
[colon (;), Sd, colon (:), 4:th, period (.), 5fh, in- 
)gation point (?), 6th, exclamation point (!), 7th, 
tical points (...), 8th, interlocutory dash (=), 
parenthesis (()), lO^A, inverted commas ("), 
len (-). 

I. — Comma (,). 

he comma usually separates those parts of a sen- 
e, which, though very closely <jonnected in sense 
construction, require a pause between them. The 
wing seven cases will explain the application of 
ibove definition. 

t, When two or more nouns occur in the same 
traction, they are usually parted by a comma, ex- 
when joined by the conjunctions et and ou. 

tample. — "Tout grondait, le tonnerre, les vents, les 
les antres> les montagnes ; et de tous ces bruits r^unis^ 
foraiait un bruit 6pouvantable qui semblait annoncer la 
ution de I'univers." — Barthblbmy, Voyoufe d'Anachar- 
*orage. 

I, When the connection of the parts of a sentence 
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is interrupted by a kind of parenthesis, or incidental 
phrase, a comma is put before and after it. 

Example. — '' Je n'y voyais point, comme dans les villes de 
la Grece, des hommes oisifs et ciirieux qui vont chercher da 
nouvelles dans la place publique, ou regarder les etrangers qui 
^rrivent sur le port." — Fenelon, Telemaqtie, la ville de Tyr. 

3d, Expressions in direct address, called vocative in 
French, are separated from the rest by a conmia. 

Example. — " Diogene, ne dis rien des Lacedemonians, je 
ne le souffrirai pas. A Tegard de ce que tu mandes aux au- 
tres, je le leur ferai savoir." — Belin de Balu, Tradudm 
de Lucien, 

Ath^ Tw'O or more adjectives connected with a sub- 
stantive either before or afl;er, are separated by a com- 
ma, except when united by the conjimctions et or (Wt. 

Example. — "Enfant de Saint Louis, imitez votre p^re; 
•soyez, comme lui, doux, humain, accessible, affable, compatiB- 
sant et liberal. Que votre grandeur ne vous empeche ysxtm 
de descendre avec bonte jusqu*aux plus petits, pour vous met- 
tre a leur place ; et que cette bont6 n'affaiblisse jamais ni vo- 
tre autorit^, ni leur respect." — Fenelon, Lettre au Due de 
Bourgogne* 

5th, Two or more verbs having the same nominative, 
are separated by a conmia, except when joined by the 
conjunctions et or ou. 

Example. — " Semblable a une riviere calme, il s'arrete, il 

revient, il suspend son coura, il embrasse lentement un terrain 

vaste ; il seme tranquillement, et comme au hazard, sur sa 

jToute tout ce que sa memoire vient lui oflfrir." — Thomas, 

E89ai sur les Eloges, Plutarque. 

6th, When a verb is understood in a phrase before 
a word, its place is supplied by a comma. 

Example. — " Leur vie se'passe a fumer, a prendre du csRf 
de I'opium, du sorbet, a faire bruler des parfums exquis, dont 
ils re9oivent la fumee dans leurs habits legerement impregnfe 
4'une aspersion d'eau rose." — Ratnal, Z^ Arabes. 
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7/A, No comma is required when a sentence is un- 
interrupted. 

Example. — " La firivolite qui nuit au deyeloppement de ses 
talents et de ses vertus le preserve en meme temps des crimes 
noirs et reflechis." — Duclos, Sur Us Mceurs, Lea Francis. 

N,B. — ^Adverbs, or adverbial expressions, as ainsi, 
inkme, premieremerU, secondement, surtout, aprSsenf, 
autrefois, au contraire, enfin, demierenient, a propos, 
Ac, and all the words of the same kind, must be se- 
parated by a comma. 

II. — Semicolon ( ; ). 

The semicolon is used for dividing a sentence into 
two or more parts, less connected than those which 
ve separated by a comma, and more so than those 
which are divided by a colon. 

Example. — " Le tendre et le gracieux de Racine se trou- 
>reflt quelquefois dans Comeille ; le grand de Comeille ne se 
troave jamais dans Racine." — Fontbnelle^ Comeille et Ra^ 

cine. 



III. — Colon (:). 

The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or 
JHore parts, less connected than those which are sepa- 
'Jrted by a semicolon ; and less independent than dis- 
ftict sentences. 

Example,'^'' Ne vous laissons pas ^louir a I'^clat des 
^hoses qui reussissent : ce que les Grecs^ ce que les Remains^ 
^ que nous-memes avons appele une prudence admirable^ 
i'est une heureuse temerite." — Balzac^ Lesjliaux de Dieu. 

N.B. — The colon is also used when an example to 

3e quoted is preceded by the words, ainsi : dit : savoir : 

ind suivant : 

G 
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IV.— Period (,)• 

The p€nod is used to denote that the sentence is 
eomplele and independent, and has no positive connec- 
tion with other phrases. 

Ejcample. — " II cherche a contredire^ a se plaindre; a 
piquer les autres ; il s'irrite de Toir qu% ne veulent point se 
tadier. SouT^nt il porta sqg coups en I'air conune un taureas 
furieux qui de ses comes aiguiaees va se battre oontre les vents. 
— Fenelon, Le Famtasq^e, 

V. — IXTERR0GATI05 PoiNT (?), 

The note of interrogation is used at the end of in^ 
terrogative sentences. 

Example. — '^ Qu'est-il besoin de nouveUes recherchesetde 
speculations penibles pour connaitre ce qu'est Dieu ? Now 
n'avons qu'a lever les yeux en baut, nous voyons Tinimeiuite 
des cieux qui sont TouTiBge des ses mains." — ^MassiiioN/ 
Elxistence de Diem, 

N. B, — The interrogation point is not used in this 
sense, Jion ami me demanda paurqtwije n^aUaispasa 
Paris, and others of the same nature. 



VI. — ^EXCLAMATION Pomr (!). 

The note of exclamation is ajqplied to eiqpressioQ^ 
of sudden emotion, surprise, joy, grie^ Ac. 

Exan^ie. — " jours brillants ! 6 nuits d^deuaes ! qtidle 
emotion exdtait dans mon ame cette suite de tableaux (ps 
vous ofiriez a tous mes sens ! Dieu des plaisirs ! 6 prin" 
temps ! je vous ai vu cette annee dans toute votre gloiie."— * 
Barthelbmt^ Votfoge d'Jnackarsis, Priniems de la Grke- 

Vn. — Elliptical Points (...). 
The elliptical points are composed of three on s 
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line, and used whenever a sentence is not finished, 
aodwh^i something is passing in the mind at the 
lame time, which cannot, or ought not to be expressed. 

hmple. — ^''Ah! cette vie horrible est semblable au trepas. . 
Oa suis-je ? un songe affreux...Non^ non^ je ne dors pas ; 
Be men coeur souleve c'est un secret murmure : 
Je m'entends appeler meurtrier et parjure. 

Je le suis Mais quels cris^ quels lugubres accents !" 

Lboouvs^ Disespoir de NSroHy Act V. Sc. IV. 

VIII. — Interlocutory Dash (=). 

The interlocutory dash is used instead of repeating 
the words, Dit-U^ ildit, ripliqua-t-il^ UHpligua^ &c. 
and is extremely usefiil. Some write only one line in- 
stead of a double one. 

Example.'— >" Des batimens royaux Tordinaire intendant 
Pit yenir le meunier, et d'lm ton important : 
* II nous feut ton moulin ; que veux-tu qu*on t'en donne ? 
= Rien du tout ; car j'entends ne le vendre a personne.'" 
AifDRiBUX^ Le meunier sans iouei, et le Roi de Prusse. 

IX. — Parenthesis (()). 

A parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary 
formation, or useM remark, introduced into the body 
<^a sentence, and which may be omitted without in- 
J<iring the grammatical construction. 

Example. — " Au plus fort du combat le cfaapelain Garonne, 
Vers le sommet du front atteint d'un Charlemagne^ 
(Des vers de ce po^me effet prodigieux !) > 

Tout prit a s'endormir bailie et ferme les yeux." 

BoiLEAU, LtUrin, Chant V. 

X, — Hyphen ( - ). — Inverted Comma ( " ). 

The hyphen is used between the verb and the per- 
onal pronoun in an interrogative sentence, as icrit-U 
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Hen ? The pronouns which are preceded by the hy- 
phen are, je, moi, tu, tot, il, elle, nous, vous, ih, eUeSf 
le, la, les, lui, leur, en, y, ce, on, when placed after the 
verb. — Example, suis-je, dites-moi, &c. The hyphen 
is also used in the formation of compound words, as 
contre-poison, &c. 

The inverted comma is used before the first, and 
after the last word of a quotation ; and at the begin- 
ning and end of each line it is also used, when speak- 
ers are introduced. 

Example.'^" Et, la coupe a la main, debout la tete nue : 
" Mes braves compagnons, dit-il, je vous salue I" 
II boit en meme temps. Les soldats attendris, 
A ce noble etranger repondent par des cris." 

Thomas, Pitreide, Le Czar a I'Hdtsl des Invalidet. 

XI. — Exercise on the Signs of Punctuation. 

N.B, — The following paragraphs have been pur- 
posely deprived of the punctuation ; the learner will 
restore it wherever it is wanting in the following ex- 
ercise. 

Exercise in Prose, 

" mes concitoyens je vous en conjure encore m^fiez-vous 
de ces legislateurs enthousiastes opposez-leur toujours les An- 
ciens et Kacine opposez leur ce grand axiome de son digne 
ami ce principe qui parait si simple et qui est si f(§cond Ritn 
rCest heau que le vrai Et si vous voulez avoir sans cesse 
sous les yeux des exemples de ce beau et de ce vrai relisez 
sans cesse Kacine." — La Harpe, Elo^e de Racine. 

^^Jusques a quand 6 Catilina lui dit-il abuseras-tu de 
notre patience Combien de terns serons-nous encore Tobjet 
de tes fureurs Jusqu'ou pretens-tu pousser ton audace 
criminelle Ne reconnois-tu pas a la garde qu'on fait con- 
tinueilement dans la ville k la crainte du peuple au visage 
rrit^ des Senateurs que tes pemicieux desseins sont d^cou- 
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erts Des yeux fiddles observent toutes tes demarches tu 
e tiens point de conseils si secrets que je n'en sois averti 
yassiste je suis present jusqu'a tes pensees Crois-tu que 
ignore ce qui s'est passe la nuit demiere dans la maison de 
if. Lecca N'y as-tu pas distribue les emplois et partage 
}ute ritalie ayec tes complices Les uns doivent marcher 
Q campagne sous les ordres de Manlius et les autres rester 
SODS la vUle pour y mettre le feu en cent endroits differens 
i la favour du desordre et du tumulte cause par un incendie 
i general on doit assassiner le Consul dans sa maison et la 
ilupart des Senateurs Le Senat cette assemblee si auguste 
it si sainte est instruit des moindres circonstances de la con- 
uration et Catilina respire encore 11 est memo dans cette 
^mpagnie il nous ecoute il nous regarde comme ses vic- 
•inies Durant que nous parlons il designe ceux qu'il destine 
^ la mort et nous sommes si patiens ou plut6t si faibles que 
QottB songeons moins s. punir ses crimes qu'a nous preserver 
ie sa fureur." — Ciceron, Harangite contre Catilina ; VertoU 

Exercise in Poetry, 

Existence de Dieu. 

^' Cest le sacre lien de la societe 
Le premier fondement de la sainte equite 
Le frein du scelerat Tesp^rance du juste 
Si les cieux depouilles de leur empreinte auguste 
Pouvaient cesser jamais de le manifester 
Si Dieu n'existait pas il faudrait I'inventer 
Que le sage Tannonce et que les grands le craignent 
Rois si vous m'opprimez si vos grandeurs dedaignent 
Les pleurs de I'innocent que vous faites couler 
Mon vengeur est au ciel apprenez a trembler. 

Voltaire. 

'^ Dieu des Juifs tu I'emportes 
Oui c'est Joas je cherche en vain a me tromper 
Je reconnais I'endroit ou je le fis frapper 
Je vois d'Ochosias et le port et le geste 
Tout me retrace enfin un sang que je deteste 
David David triomphe Achab seul est d6truit 
Impitoyable Dieu toi seul as tout conduit 
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Cest toi qui me flattant d'une vengeance aisee 
M'as vingt fois en un jour a moi meme oppos^ 
Tantot pour un en&nt excitant mes remords 
Tantot m'eblouissant de tes riches tr^rs 
Que j'ai craint de livrer aux flammes au pillage 
Qu'il regno done ce fils ton soin et ton ouvrage 
Et que pour signaler son empire nouveau 
On lui &sse en mon sein enfoncer le couteau 
Voici ce qu'en mourant lui souhaite sa mere 
Que dis-je souhaiter je me flatte j'espere 
Qu'indocile a ton joug &tigue de ta loi 
Fidele au sang d'AchjEJ) qu'il a re^u de moi 
Conforme a son aieul a son pere semblable 
On verra de David Theritier detestable 
Abolir tes honneurs pro&ner ton autel 
£t venger Athalie Achab et Jesabel." 

Racine^ Atkalie, impricoHons d*Alhalie, 



Sect. IV. — Cacoorapht. 

I. — Nature of Cacography. 

Cacography in language is the reverse of orthogra- 
phy, and means a vicious spelling, accentuation, and 
punetuati'on. A phrase exhibits proofe of cacography, 
when the accents are misplaced, forgotten, or used er- 
roneously. The punctuation, when improperly placed, 
or one sign taken for another, is also a proof of caco- 
graphy. Lastly, letters simplified when originally 
double, or made double when they ought to be simple, 
shew the writing to be of a cacographical character. 
In order to guard against the above defects, due atten- 
tion should be paid to the rules of orthography. 

JEocample, 

Cacography. 

" Heurreu qui dent sets vairs sai dunne voit legere 
Passe du gravve au dous dii plaizant au severre'* 
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Orthography, 

" Heureux qui dans ses vers sait, d'une voix legere. 
Passer, du grave au doux^ du plaisant au severe V* 

BoiLEAU^ VArt Po^lique, ch. I. 

There being no work sufficiently deficient in spell- 
ing, accentuation, and punctuation, as to make ex- 
tracts in the shape of an exercise, we have thought 
proper to compose a few phrases, in order to give an 
opportunity to the learner of exercising his knowledge 
in the above three branches of orthography. 

II. — Exercise on Cacography. 

The learner will find in the following exercise, Ist, 
That the accents are expressly misplaced or omitted. 
^ That the punctuation is disregarded. 3rf, That 
the vowels and consonants are improperly simplified, 
<>r doubled. It is the duty of the learner, therefore, to 
correct the following sentences according to the laws 
of orthography, respecting spelling, accentuation, and 
punctuation. 

All italic words are proper names, and require to be 
Corrected as others. 

Charle Douse roi de Suede ruinna sent roiaumme en se- 
onant de plasser Stannislas sure le tronne de Pollogne. 

Socratte la veill de sa more se fitt unne ocupassion de lirre 
ais fabbles d'Ezope et de lais metre an vert. 

Cristqfe CoUomb qui deccouvri I'Americ etet Genoas et le 
neilieur geomettre de sont sieccle. 

Shakespeer paremi les eccrivins dramattiques est regardez 
:ome le Jennie le plus sublimme et le plus original qui ais jam - 
nai p&rut. 

AUibiade fut'le premmier Greq don la conduite pervairse 
in religion come en politic fit rougire de hontte sais conpat- 
triottes. 

Loui Qartorse sumome le Grant, merrita ce tittre part les 
TOtues trans9andentes de sont coeur et lais quallit^s brilliant - 
tes de son aisprit. 
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Copemique a labbri des persequcion de la coure de Eom 
pris le courraje de publie que la tere tourmet et nom pa le 
soleille. 

Lebrunt est le premie painttre Frames don les tablaus his- 
tories egallent an quelque sortte ceus dais plu fammeux paint- 
tres d'ltallie. 

Linne le fameux nattundist Su^doas a prouver que le geni 
ait de touts les clinunats ^t lindustrie de touttes les na- 
tions. 

Le Toss dans son poemme de la JSruzalem dellivre es digne 
rivalle des deus premiers poettes de lentiqitte. 

Franquelin embasaddeur a la court de France fus le prem- 
m\k qeu lais ettas unis d'Americ anvoierent en Europpe. 

Nappoleon a lesse dais monumans glorieus qui de touts lais 
tans serront addmires de la nassion Frencese. 

Leant Dis fus de tout lais Pappes cellui qui prottegeat le 
plut lais ciances lais ares ^t lais grants homes de quellque 
pail quills fussent. 

Humme parmit lais historiens Ecosses ait lecrivin qui a 
ellev^ sais conpatriottes au pr^mmie reng des litterateurs. 

Sui/i auret ete plus aistime 6t seret d^vennu un dais plut 
grants omes de lampirre Brittanic sil navet pa tan chairche a 
fere le belle aisprit. 

Fenellon samble ettre net pour ettre poette epique car dent 
sont Tell^mac la ponpe d'Omere ait uni a lellegance de Vir" 
jile. 

Mosart ait si sublime dens sais opperas que lais conppositeurs 
Italients ne parlent de ces ouvrages quaveque la plu grandde 
admirracion. 

Servantes a la ruputassion dens sont Dom Quishote davoire 
ete lautteur qui ait cdmance a eccrir im rommant fondde sure 
las moralle. 

La Bruiere s'ait cree bien dais enemis part les diferants 
caracterres moreaux qui se troiivent reppendus dent sais ec- 
crits. • 

MUeton dant sont poem du PaiTadi Peredu samble avoire 
attint ce deggre de profibndeure et de subblimitte si nesessere 
a la perefecsion dais euvres ^pics. 

Roussd quoique grent ome fu toutte sa vi un example dhu- 
millite de fiertee et de bien dauttres sorttes d^ contradicsionts. 
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Aberkrombi gennend an cheflf de larme Engleiae an Egiptte 
ressu un cout mortelle au mommant <16 la victoarre. 

Marango petitte vile d'ltcdlie fii le teattre dunne dais plu 
grandde l^tail que Nappoleon ai jamm^s gagnees. 

Trafalegar kap d^Aispogne ait devennu sellebre part la 
defette de la flote Frencise sout le comandeman de I'ammi- 
rale Vilneuve. 

(kterlitz et Wagramme o naure de Viene sont deus shans de 
battail oux lais otrishients furrent derrouttes par 'Nappoleon, 

Watairloo 6 middie de Brusehs ofre ox ieus dais voaia- 
jeurs dais temoagnajes de la viktoar decizive qeu Welington 
ranportat sur lumpereure Nappoleon, 

Algiers unne dais dairniaires konkettes dais aremes Fren~ 
fetes serra biinte dunne grende uttillitee o komairse e a la 
marrinne deu Frensse. 
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CHAP. V. 

ETYMOLOGY. 



Etymology,* in Rhetoric, is one of the bases of lan- 
guage on which the origin of words is founded. The 
edifice of our tongue being built especially on the Cel- 
tic, Greek, and Latin languages, nothing short of taking 
a survey of them can lead to the discovery of the exact 
root of a French word ; and the better to insure suc- 
cess, it is proper to consider the numerous alterations 
all these languages have undergone by successive re- 
volutions, not only in their pronunciation, but even in 
their orthography. 

This branch of language has engaged the attention 
of many authors. Quintilian, although not a warm 
admirer of etymology, yet mentions it as a very usefiil 
and necessary study, and does not deny that its know- 
ledge exhibits much erudition.! 

Etymology Proper may be either direct or indirect. 
It is direct when derived immediately from languages, 
dead or living, as redingote^ from the English riding- 
coat ; and indirect when derived from religious, poli- 
tical, or domestic events, as Jacobin, from a convent 
called les Jacobins, where revolutionary men used to 
assemble. These two distinct sorts of etymologies will 



* From the Greek irofAost (etumos,) true ; and koyog, (logos,) word. 

f ** Continet autem in se multa eruditionem : sive ilia ex Gnecis 

orta tractemus sive ex historiarum veterum notitia, 

nomina hominum, locorum, gentium, urbi requiramus." — Quint, de 
Inst. Ora. lib. 1. c 6. 

Translatiofu 

Au reste TEtymologie renferme en soi beaucoup d^^nidition, soit 
qu*elle remonte a la source des mots que nous avons tir^s du Grec, 
soit qu*elle cherche dans Thistoire et dans les monu- 
ments dePantiquite rorigine des noms qui ont et^ donui^s aux hommes, 
aux lieux, aux yilles, et aux nations.— L' Abbe Gbdoyn. 
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be divided into two Sections, to which will be addec 
Neolog}% and exercises on Etymology, forming fouj 
Sections altogether. 



Section I. — ^Direct Etymology. 

The direct etymologies applicable to the French lan- 
guage are pretty numerous. The chief are, Celtic, 
Teutonic, Franco-gallic, Greek, and Latin ; the secon- 
daries are, the Hebrew, AraMc, German, Saxoh, Eng- 
lish, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. The following 
examples will shew the learner the nature of French 
direct Etymology. 

I. — Languages. 

Examples, Prim^ives. Languages, Examples, Primitives, Lanffua^ 

oharge oara Celtic ochec et mat sehah-mat § Persian 

ambmaade aimactu Franco-Ghdlic houille hvUa Saxon 

crampe kramp/ Teutonic vasittas tcasistdas\\GeTmKa 

ohinireien t^ier ergon* Greek bigot bu God Enslish 

qualite qualitas Latin faience yaenza% ItaJian 

amen ameni* Hebrew algarade a/oan»/a** Spanish 

almanac a/manad; :{: Arabic almadie amflkita'H* Portuguese 

It sometimes happens that a word is derived from 
two languages. For instance the word bouleverser, to 
overturn, is derived from the Celtic boule, and the Latin 
vertere. Boule^ in Celtic, means globe, and vertere, in 
Latin, to turn ; so that the word is both correct and 
expressive. 

n. — Prefixions and Affixions. 
There is another species of direct etymology, derived 

* From x*^t (cheir), hand ; t^y«y, (ergon), work, action. 

•^ Be it so, 

t From a/, the ; manack, computer or reckoner. ! 

§ From stAnik, king ; mcU, yanqoished. 

II What is U? 

% A town in Italy where a manufactory had been established. 

•• An insult. 

tt A small canoe. 
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rom prefixion ; Greek and Latin particles forming the 
irst syllables of words, as amphi in amphibie, for the 
jreek ; and pro in promettre, for the Latin. 
This is a beautiful theory, which, when once under- 
wood, is a key to an immense number of words; ap- 
Mwently difficult, but in reality soon easily understood. 
rhe following examples will show the learner the ex- 
ict signification of these particles. 

Greek Particles. 



^ffid».Exfl(mation8. Examples. 


Particles. Eaplanations. Eoeamples. 


uphi double povoers amphibologie 


ex 


disunion 


expatrier 


"» separation 


aDarchie 


hjrper 


beyond 


hjrperbole 


^ opposition 


antipode 


hypo 


supposition 


hjrpocrisie 


•0 removal 


apostat 


mdta 


change 


m^taphore 


*» under 


catacombes 


mono 


single 


monosyllabe 


separation 


digestion 


para 


collateral 


parallele 


^ crossing 


diagonal 


penta fixe 


pentagone 


( opposition 


discontinuer 


p^ri 


round about 


p^riphrase 


. agreeable 


euphonie 


poly 


several 


polysyllabe 


i upon 


^pitaphe 


syn 


together 


syntaxe 



Latin Particles. 



ifttcZfig. Expf/matiom, Eooamples. 


Particles. Explanations. Edwnpks 


subtraction 


absolution 


in 


negation 


in^gal 


augmentation addition 


inter 


•medium 


interc^der 


>b double povjers ambidextre 


ir 


negation 


irregular 


te before 


ant^c^dent 


Ob 


possession 


obtenir 


cum round about 


circonstance 


par 


finished 


pardonner 


union 

1 , 


coop^rer 


per 


complete 


perfection 


1 junction 


collogue 


pre 


before 


prejudice 


m with 


combattre 


pro 


before 


promettre 


^ union 


Concorde 


post 


after 


posthume 


otia opposition 


contredire 


re 


again 


refaire 


dminion 


d^faire 


se 


separation 


seduction 


subtraction 


Eraser 


semi 


half 


semiton 


^ separation 


extravagant 


sub 


under 


subalteme 


addition 


forfait 


super 


addition 


superfin 


negation 


illegal 


trans 


beyond 


transmettre 


negation 


impossible 


vice 


representationyicC'Toi 


addition 


incorporer 




\ 
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Another species of etymology is derived from afi 
ions, terminating words used in arts and sciences, 
poetry, music, painting, astronomy, chemistry, mii 
TtAogyy &c. Cfraphie^ and logie^ for instance, 2 
found at the end of many French words, as biograph 
topographic; chronologie, orthologie, Tomie, mam 
in aiioAwmity hydrcmande^ are also affixions, by whi 
the etymology of certain words is rendered easier thi 
others, because the meaning of these syllabical roots on 
kno>vn, that of the other syllables is easily made ou 

III. — Primitites and Derivatives. 

The knowledge of etymology may also be obtain 
by paying attention to two essential branches of gnu 
mar, namely. Primitives and Derivatives. The Fren 
word diriviy for instance, is derived from the Lai 
rivuSy which means source, spring, rivulet, &c. Bitr 
therefore, is the primitive, and derivi, the derivati^ 
abriver and arriver, two French verbs, are also deri^ 
from the Latin rivus. But it must be observed, tl 
a language may also have its primitives in its fom 
tion. The French word mart, for instance, is \ 
primitive of mortel, mortuaire, mortaliU, morteUem 
mortifier^ mortifiant, mortification^ immortel, immort 
iU, immoriification^ and immortaliser ; and, by studyi 
attentively the primitives of a language, the etymolo 
cal difficulties are greatly diminished. 

IV. — AUGMENTATIVES AND DIMINUTIVES. 

On is used in French both as an augmentative, 
salori^ ballon^ caisson^ &e. from salle^ balle, caisse^ • 
and as a diminutive, as pehton, moineion, feuiUei 
ourson, &c. from pelofe, moine, feuiUe, ours, &e. 

EL^ ette, ule, elle, and eau, are always diminutiv 
barillet, baronnet, brunet, buissonnet, ciselet, jardk 
oBselet^ bergerette^ chatnette^ clochette^ fiMette, TnaU 
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mtte, rosette, roulette, peUicule, globule, toureUe, acidule, 
dindonneau, lionceau, friponneau, saumoneau, and an 
immense number of others, from haril, baron, brun, 
hisson, ciseau, jardin, 08, bergere, chatne, cloche, fille, 
mison, rose, roue, tour, peau, globe, acide, dindon, lion, 
fripon, saumon, &c. 

Sect. II. — Indirect Etymology. 

Indirect etymology is founded upon all things con- 
nected with the action of man, and springs from all 
circumstances, whether political, religious, scientific, 
martial, domestic, foreign, natural, or fortuitous. The 
field of this species of etymology is so vast, and so 
crowded with the difierent productions, that it would 
require a volume of itself to explain them satisfactorily. 
The learner, therefore, must content himself with a 
few specimens, which, it is to be hoped, will neverthe- 
less prove of ^eat use to him. 

I. — Occurrences. 

Migioiis Occurrences. Protestant,* Janseni8te,t Calviniste, J 
PdUical Occurrences. Frondeur,§ Ligueur,|| Gibelin,1F 
ft»we*ftc Occurrences, Palatine,** Andrienne,tt Falbala^J 



* From those who, in 1529, protested against a decree of Charles 
V. of Germany. 

t From Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres. 

t From Calvin, a French divine, born at Noyon in France. 

§ From those who, in the civil wars at Paris, made use of the sling. 

II From those who formed a league at Paris, against Henry IV. as 
iking. 

^ From those who took the part of the Emperor of Germany, who 
ladan estate called Ghebelin, against the Pope, whose party was called 
raelphe. 

** From a Palatine German princess, who introduced that fur in 
Vance. 

tt From a dress introduced in a play written by Barron, called 
/Andrienne. 

tt From a Persian prince, who, entering into a shop at Paris, wanted 
) perplex the shopkeeper, by asking if she had any falbala, a name 
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Inventions. Orrery,* Gobelin,t Tontine,^ 

History, Assassin, § Amerique, || Bayonette,f 

Many other circumstances no doubt exist, from 
whence names take their derivation, but the above 
specimens will satisfy the learner as to the nature of 
this species of French Etymology. Before concluding 
the present chapter, it may not be amiss to say a few 
words respecting some French terminations. 

II. — Terminations. 

By looking at the termination of a word, the learner 
will be able to ascertain the etymology or meaning of 
a word ; and although the most part have no precise 
meaning, yet a good number have a sufficient signifi- 
cation, as will be seen below, to enable him to find his 
way in this classical path. 

Ade, age, denote action and eflFect, as colonade, em- 
brassade, £Eai£axonade, mousquetade, grillade, panade, 
poivrade, promenade, arpentage, badinage, chauffiige, 
&c. from colonne, embrasser, &nfaron, mousquet, gril, 
pain, poivre, promener, arpenter, badiner, chauffer, &c. 

Te, eux, ^PPfy ^^ ^ moral and physical qualities, 
as verite, piete, cruaute, grossierete, durete, humilite, 
iniquite, veracite, liquidite, clarte, vertueux, vicieux, 
dehcieux, monstrueux, &c. 

ler signifies trade, business; banquier, armurier, 
barbier, bottier, carrossier, charretier, cordonnier, con- 



unknown then. Bat to his surprise and confusion, she brought hiiB 
flounces for gowns, saying they were fcUbcUas, 

• From I^rd Orrery, who invented it. 

i* From Mr Grobelin, by whom that beautiful manufacture cit*^ 
pets was erected. 

X From Mr Tontin, who invented that sort of establishment. 

§ From a Syrian province called Assassins, among whom murder wtf 
exceedingly conmion. 

II From Americus Vespuce, a Florentine. 

i[ From the city of Bayonne, where that instrument was fin^ ^' 
vented. 
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•apier, menuisier, papetier, tapissier, semirier, 

onnelier, &c. 

lenotes action, performance ; accoucheur, feu- 

9cheur, brodeur, paveur, defendeur, fileur, fou- 

►rimeur, rameur, toumeur, procureur, confiseur, 

ir, arpenteur, traducteur, &c. 

r oire denotes things made use of; abreuvoir, 

, egrugeoir, miroir, peignoir, rasoir, saloir, ob- 

•e, armoire, ecritoire, lardoire, &c. 

pplies to the result ; balayure, bavure, brAlure, 

courbure, ecorchure, enflure, fletrissure, mor- 

irriture, rupture, temissure, vermoulure, &c. 

? is always superlative ; bellissime, grandissime, 

me, pedantissime, serenissime, illustrissime,&c. 

denotes a system; aristotelisme, atheisme, 

isme, galvanisme, mahometisme, papisme, pa- 

, vandalisme, &c. 

pplies to followers of systems or professions ; 

te, anabaptiste, bourboniste, bonapartiste, 

achiaveliste, methodiste, legiste, monarchiste, 

denotes places : Edimbourg, Presbourg, Stras- 
lambourg, Fribourg, Petersbourg, &c. 
lenotes extraction, Assyrien, Egyptien, Lace- 
a, Macedonien, Syrien, Presbyterien, &c. 
lews a Latin origin ; decorum, dictum, facto- 
lanum, minimum, maximum, pensum, ultima- 



Ill. — Family Names. 

y or proper names are generally derived, — ^in 
place, from every thing connected with the 
Q of the globe, as the animal, vegetable, and 
kingdom, as Mr Ldne, Mr JRenard, &c. Mr 
ips, Mr Rose, Mr Olivier, &c. Mr Fontaine, 
ere, Mr Crystal, Mr Pierre, &c. 
J second place, from objects artificially laid 
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upon the surfisice of the earth, as Mr Dupont, Mr 
Maison^ Mr Deville, Mr Chateaitneuf, Mr De la Rue^ 
Mr Desjardins, Mr De Chamhre, Mr DumouUn, Mr 
Dupri^ &c. 

Li the third place, from moral and physical qualities, 
as Mr Cotistant, Mr Le Doux^ Mr Legros^ Mr Le- 
bldnc, Mr Lejeune, Mr Legrand, Mr Petil^ &c. 

In the fourth place, from every kind of dignity and 
function, as Mr Lemperear^ Mr lAv^que, Mr Lemomi 
Mr Leclerc, Mr Lavocat^ Mr Chevalier, Ac. 

In the fifth place, from commerce and trade, as Mr 
Lemerder, Mr Boulanger, Mr Letoumeur, Mr SetUtT^ 
Mr Magon, &c. 

In the sixth place, from nations, as Mr Picard, Mr 
Normandj Mr Brabanson, Mr Lalievnand, Mr Lan- 
glois, &c. 

There is an immense number of other circumstances ^ 
which cannot be noticed here, and from which femily 1 
names are derived ; but the reader has seen enough to 
understand the nature of French etymology, whether 
it be direct or indirect. 



« 

a 



Sect. III. — Neology. 

Neology* treats of the invention and application of 
new words. Neology, when confined within due bounds, 
distinguishes the man of genius from others. All im- 
partial authors have acknowledged its propriety except 
when abused and sported with. Quintilian, speaking 
of new words, says, " that to despise them is first an 
injustice to oneself, and then a tacit acknowledgement 
ef the poverty of one's language." The same writer, 
somewhere else, expresses his dissent from Celsua, an 
anti-neologian, and recommends the frugal adoption 
of new expressions, to enrich the language, either in 



* From the Greek ntst (neos), new ; Xaytf, (logoe), word. 
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composing a word fix)m many, or deriving it fcom an- 
oQier, for, says he, " that is the privilege of those who 
come last, and I do not see why it should no longer be 
permitted."* 

Among works upon Neology published in France, 
there is a remarkable one in the form of a dictionary, 
named NSologie Modeme, Modem Neology, by Mr 
Herder, a member of the French Institute, or Aca- 
demy, in which are nearly fourteen hundred new words, 
the coinage of about fifty authors, among whom the 
lumies of the following remarkable literary characters 
are met with ; Mess, Amyot, Montaigne, Comeille, 
FirUlon, St, Lambert, J, J. Rousseau, La Harpe, 
Oarat, and the author himself. 

We ftdly agree with Mr Mercier, the author of the 
French Modem Neological Dictionary, when he says, 
it is the same with a language as with a river, which 
nothing can stop, whose course is gradually increasing, 
and the waters of which, in proportion as they advance 
ferther and ferther from its source, become broader 
and more majestic. But at the same time, when too 
great liberties are taken with a language, it suffers 
much both in analogy and beauty. 

Neology is tolerated in special cases. Ist, When 
a new discovery is made, as gazometer, 2d, When 
an important treatise is made public, as Phrenolo- 
gy, the doctrine of the brain, ^d. When a root is 
deficient in derivatives, as in French, nouveautS, nou- 

* '' Multa ex Gneoo formata nova Quee cur tantopere as- 

lememor, nihil video, nisi quod iniqui judices adversus nos sumus, 

deoqne paupertate sennoms laboramus. Audendum itaque. 

^eque enim accede Celso, qui ab oratore verba fingi vetat.^^— Quint. 
Oe Ora. lib. viiL c. 3. 

TrandcUion. 

Nous avons beaucoup de termes qui ont €i6 forms du Grec 

K. mon ^gard, je ne vois pas ce qui nous les fait tant m^priser, si ce 
1*68 que nous voulons Stre injustes envers nous memes, et que nous 

imions mieux souffrir de la pauvret^ de'notre langue II faut 

tone hasarder quelque fois ; car je ne suis pas de Tavis de Celsus, qui 
^fend a I'orateur toute expression nouveUe. — L*Abbb Gbdoyn. 
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velle^ nauveUiste^ nouvelleU^ nouveau, nouvellement, 
novelty, news, newsmonger, new, newly; all words 
forming either a substantive, an adjective, or an ad- 
verb, but none in the shape of a verb. Here Neology 
may make use of its rights by prompting an author to 
modify any of the above words into a verb, which sug- 
gestion has not been lost ; for Mereier, in his Neolo- 
gical Dictionary, has the verb nouvelUser, intended to 
replace the circumlocutory phrase of parler de mu- 
velles, to speak about news, by which our language 
has been improved, inasmuch as the primitive is now 
complete in all its derivatives. 

Section IV. — Exercises on Etymology. 

The following exercises are composed of seven 
species ; — let, Languages, either dead or living ; 2rf, 
Prefixions or affixions, either Greek or Latin; M, 
Primitives or derivatives ; 4th, Augmentatives or 
diminutives ; 5th, Occurrences connected with persons, 
countries, or towns, arts or sciences ; 6th, Signification 
of terminations ; 7t?i, Origin of family names. 

Examples, 

1 8t, Biographie ; 2d, Premeditation ; 3d, Montagneux ; 
4th, Fillette ; 5tk, Damas ; 6tk, Napoleoniste ; 7th, Mr Legros. 

JE applanations. 

Ist, Biographie, biography ; from the Greek language, Wb' 
and loffos ; 2d, Premeditation, premeditation ; from prcB, 
before, a Latin prefixion ; 3d, Montagneux, mountainous ; a 
derivative from mont and moniagne ; Uh, FiUette, a little 
girl ; a diminutive from Jille ; 5th, Damas, broad-sword ; 
from Damascus, a Syrian city ; 6tk, Napoleoniste, from the 
termination iste, partisan ; 7th, Mr Legros, from gros, big, a 
physical quality. 

Exercises. 
The following is a list of words connected with the 
seven species -of etymologies already described ; and 



\ 
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the learner will explain their nature in each para- 
graph, according to the above examples. 

Astrologie^ galimathias^ moralite^ grelon^ grandissime, phy- 
lionomie^ cariatide^ vinaigre, monticule^ sachet^ polygamie, 
molimste, mortellement^ tourelle^ renardeau, biographic^ ba. 
daud^ royaute^ salon, corpuscule. 

Philosophies huguenot, sensuellement, maisonette, savan- 
tiBsime^ chronogramme, terroriste, finalement, generalissime, 
aimelet, hypocrisie, galvanisme, amoureux, hachette, brunette^ 
aothropophage, arlequin, cafeti^re, citemeau, pr6au. 

Pantheon^ pasquinade, m^tallique, eminentissime, ruelle, 
museum, cliquetis, glorifier, batonnet, barillet, docilite, damas, 
p^eux, village, cordon, alcoran, camisard, victorieu semen t, 
c Aiji citerneau. 

Nation, alchimie, anomal, toumelle, boulette, geographic, 
"wigh, blanchatre, rarissime, allegro, torri, gallicisms, phreno- 
logie, metre, gramme, kilogramme, kilometre, hectare, litre, 
decistere. 

Pauvret, juste, syntaxe, rivulet, anagramme, presbyterien, 
largo, public, coutelas, puritain, tautologie, anarchic, r^publi- 
canisme, decometre, decagramme, hectometre, hectogramme, 
decare, deciare, centihtre. 

Prudence, philologie, andante, polyssyllabe, ration, algebre, 
piano, astronomic, polygraphie, tonneau, monarchiste, Eg3rp- 
tien, hydrographie, decimetre, decigramme, mjrriametrc, hec- 
tolitre, stere, centiare, m3nrialitre. 

Brochette, dissyllabe, adagio, cosmographie, factotum, 
vipereau, globule, pedantissime, ^theogonie, autographe, admi- 
rable, honteusement, myriagramme, centimetre, centigramme, 
nullim^re^ decalitre, are, decastere, kilostere. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

.IRREGULAR GRAMMATICAL 
CONSTRUCTION. 



ti Irregular Grammatical Construction is under- 
tood a phrase, where something out of the natural 
rder is introduced superabundantly, — or an omission 
f words, — or an inversion in the phrase, — or local 
qffessions belonging to any country. These diflferent 
3rts of irregular construction are styled in grammar, 
^kanasm, Ellipsis^ Inversion, and Gallicism. The 
resent chapter, therefore, is divided into these four 
ections. 

Section L — Pleonasm. 

A Pleonasm is a superfluous expression found in a 
hrase, which could be retrenched without altering it 
I the smallest degree. Sometimes a pleonasm is em- 
ioyed to give more neatness or energy to speech. 

Je Tai vu nwi-^mkme ; — il Va entendu de aes propres 
'eUles ; — je Vai vu de mea yeux, &c. ; — moi, je vHen 
ux pas ; — voyez done voir comme il parle ; — il me 
sait comme cela qv£, &c. ; — parce que voyez-vous il 
t malade. It is evident that the expressions in the 
K)ve phrases, moi-m^me, proprea oreiUes, mea yeua:, 
oiy done voir, commie cela, voyez-voua, are superfluous 
3nls. 

Allowable Pleonasms are not uncommon in French 
arks, as will be seen in the following lines : — 

" Cast tenir un propos de sens bien depourvu 
Je Tai vu, dis-je vu, de mes propres yeux vu." 

MoLiERB, Tartuffe, Act. V. Sc. S- 
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Again, 

** Moi, je Toulais partir aux depens de ses jours ? 
£t que ma &it a moi, cette Troie ou je cours ?'' 

RacImb^ Iphigenie, Act IV. So. €. 

All the aboTe words are Pleonasms, which may b 
suppressed without impairing the sense. 

But there is a species of Pleonasm, tending to vitiat 
the style, as in the words followed by an asterisk, fa 
i^i tm ctadatr>e inanime* une tenip^te orogeuse* ienirt 
qncrM^r ttui Fautre* and others, which come unde 
the head of Perissology or Tautology in the vicioo 
construction, and of which we shall speak hereafter. 

EixERCisE ox Pleonasms. 

The learner wUl. in the following exercises, suppress 
all superfluous words. 

With Pleonasm. — " Comme nous parlions ensemble avec 
mon ami^ il me disait comme eela que je deviais prendre gaidf 
a moi. 

Without Pleonasm. — *' Comme nous parlions ensemble atec 
mon ami^ il me disait que je devrais prendre garde a moL" 

Exercise in Prose. 

'' Quand vous serez indispose^ prenez-moi un verre de oe 
elexir, et buvez-le moi tout d'un coup." 

'' D'oii vient cette multitude de peisonnes ? qu'est-oe qo 
c'est qu'il y a done ?" 

'' Les Turcs quelquefois rendent justice de cette maniere 
il vous prennent un sabre, et vous abattent la tete du crimine 
d'un seul coup." 

'' Comment pouvez-vous nier ce que je Tiens de vous diic 
je I'ai entendu de mes propres oreilles." 

" n lui appartient bien a lui d'etre si orgueiUeux, lui qi) 
12'etait rien il y a quelque terns." 
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Exerci8e in Poetry, 

" Les Eclairs sent moins prompts, je I'ai vu de mes yeux, 
Je Tai vu qui frappait ce monstre audacieux." 

Voltaire, Mirope, Act V. 
" A fin qu'il fut plus frais et de meilleur d6bit 
On lui lia les pieds, on vous le suspendit." 

La Fontaine, Le Meunier, son fiU, et Vane, 
" Les connaisseurs assembles de nouveau 
Condamnent encor tout I'ouvrage. 
On vous allonge le visage ; 
On vous creuse la joue, en #rous ride la peau." 

La Motte, Le Portrait, fahle. 



Section IL — Ellipsis. 

Ellipsis is the reverse of pleonasm. It consists in 
suppressing certain words in a phrase, in order to add 
to its precision, vdthout diminishing its clearness. 
Ellipsis is found in all languages, ovs^ing to the prone- 
ness of mankind to shorten speech. Although it is to 
be met with frequently in the French language, yet it 
occurs much oftener in the English. French authors 
are very particular about the use of the Ellipsis, be- 
cause the genius of the French language, regarding 
perspicuity as its chief aim, does not allow an undue 
use of irregular construction. 

The Ellipsis is very frequent in conversation, al- 
though, not remarked. Adieu^ (good bye,) for instance, 
means, a la garde de Dieu, — A la Frangaise means, 
d la maniere Frangaise. — Bon jour means, je vous 
sauhaite le bon jour. — Que dit-il? rien; this last word 
means, il ne ditrien. — Quand viendrez-vous? demain; 
that is, je viendrai demain. — Puissez-vous rStissir? 
means, je souhaite que vous puissiez riussir. — Que 
dire? Que fairel signify^ que faut il dire? quedoit-on 
faire?-^Me compreneZ'Vaua? tres-bien; mesuLSy je vou9 

n 
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comprends tres-bien. — De par le roi^ alluding to t 
King's ordonnances, means, de tordre donrU par 
Rat. — I}es que soleil paraitra, signifies, des le mome 
que le soleil parattra, — Depuis que je Tai vu, meai 
depuis le terns que je tai vu. — Bon ! courage I ferm 
these three interjections mean, tenez-barij prenez-cou 
age^ sayez-ferme. Numberless cases might be notic< 
in all tilie parts of speech, where the Ellipsis is ei 
ployed especially in the article and pronoun, as dmu 
tiques^ mattres, animaux domestiques, tout pirit da 
cette incendie, the meaning of which is, tous les dom 
tiques, &c. The English language abounds wi 
Ellipses in the construction, which forms a serious b 
to die English making a rapid progress in Frenc 
The following are additional examples. 

1. Some of our best poets have made use of t 
Ellipsis in an advantageous manner, as will be seen 
the following lines. 

*' Centre tant d'ennemis, que vous reste-t-il ? Moij 

Afot— dis-je, et c'est assez ;" 

CoRNBiLLB, Medie^ Trag, Act. I. Sc. 4 

The »M)z, answered by Medee, is a beautiful ell 
tieal answer, and &r more forcible than a long sta 
ment of the resources she had in her power. 

S^. — *^ Je t'aimais inconstant qu'aurais-je faitfidele ? 
Et meme en ce moment ou ta bouche cruelle 
Vient si tranquillement m'annoncer le trepas 
Ingrat ! je doute encore si je ne t'aime pas." 

Racine^ Andromaqiie, fureur d'Hemdom 

Qu^cpwraiS'je fait fidele, in the first line, contains 
Ellipsis, because it means, qv^auraie-je fait si tu at 
Mfidele! 
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"" Vous leur fites. Seigneur, 

En les croquant beaucoup d'honneur. 



Ainsi dit le renard, et flatteurs . . . d'applaudir." 
La Fontaine, Les animaux maladea de la peste. 

The last sentence is doubly elliptical, because the 
icle les^ and the verb s^empresser, are both under- 
od, and it should be read thus : et les flatteurs «'em- 
'sserent d'applaudir, 

NiCOMEDB. 

-" Etre pere et marl dans cette conjoncture. 

Prusias. 

Ne soyez ni Tun ni Tautre. 

NiCOMEDB. 

Et que dois-je toe ? 

Prusias. 

Rot. 

Reprenez hautement ce noble caractere." 

CoRNEiLLE, Nicomide, TragSdie, 

loi is a sublime Elliptical answer, inasmuch as the 
me suggests associations of the most powerful kind. 
Jthough an Ellipsis is allowed in the above lines, 
in those of the following exercise, it is proper to 
rd against obscurity, by making use of it with mo- 
ition ; and to avoid solecisms, which may take 
e by suppressing words where the gender and 
iber of the construction actually require them, 
roper Ellipses are alluded to in the vicious con- 
ation, under the head of Solecism. 

. Exercise on Ellipsis. 

he learner is to fill up in each phrase, all the El- 
s indicated by the elUptical points. 
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Example. 

Wkk EBipfU, — ** Les Francais soot ausm legers que • . . 
fes Athenieos.** 

WUkcmt ESiffis^ — *' Les Fnmsais sont ansa legers qu'itaient 
lies Athenkns.** 



JErtTi'M^ in Pro^e. 

** Je n'aorai jsimais dlraineiir avec eux, ni eux . . . avecr 
nioi^ cela «est sans difBcuIte." — ^Voltaibs, Memnon, eonte. 

** XotP? mertte nous attire restime des hoimetes gena ; 
notie etoile . . . celle du pablic" — La Rouchefoucauld^ 

" l/hanaonie ne firappe pas simpleinent Toieille, mais . . • 
Tesprit.** — Boileac, Traitr du Suliime, 

^^ J'aime mleux qu'il aiUe respirer le Ixm air de la csm- 
pagne que . . . le mauvais air de la Tille." — J. J. RoussEir, 

'' Si j'epouse Hennas, une femme aTare^ elle ne me ruisers 
point ; si • . . une joueuse, elle pourra m'enrichir ; si . . • 
une savante, eile saura m'instruire ; si . . . une prude, efle 
ne %ra point emportee ; &i . • . emportee, elle exeroeia mft 
patience ; si . . . une ccquette, elle Toudia me plaiie ; a • • • 
une galante, elle la sera peut-etre jusqu'a m'aimer ; si • . . uns. 
devote " — La Bruters. 



Exercise in Poetrv, 

'* Ainsi de cet amour la fatale puissance 
Vous coute votre pere, a moi, - - . mon innocence." 

CoRKEiLLS, Rodcffune. 

" La mode assujetit le sage a sa formule. 
La suivre est un devoir, la fuir . . • un ridicule." 

Le Cardinal Bsrnis, Sur la Mode. 
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" Je vous entends. Tel est men partage funeste : 
Le coBur est pour Pyrrhus et les voeux . . . pour Oreste." 

Racine^ Andromaquey Act II. Sc. 2. 

" Madame^ a vos genoux j'apporte cette epee. 
Quoi ! . . . du sang de Rodrigue encore toute trempee." 

CoRNEiLLB, Le Cid, Trag, 

" II (le lievre) s'en alia passer sur le bord d'un etang ; 
• . . Grenouilles . . . aussitut de sauter dans les ondes, 
. . . Grenouilles . . . de rentrer dans les antres profondes." 
La Fontaine^ Le lievre et les grenouilles. 

" Le sol le plus ingrat connaitra la beaute 
£st.il nu ? que des bois parent sa nudite : 
. . . couvert ? portez la hache en ces forets profondes : 
. • . humide ? en lac pompeux^ en rivieres fecondes 
Changez cette onde impure." ^ 

Delille^ Poeme des Jardins, * 



Section III. — Inversion. 

Inversion in grammar, means a construction in 
Which the words, instead of being placed in their re- 
gular order, are arranged in an irregular manner. It 
^ay also be called Transposition, because the words 
^re taken out of their proper place. Inversion is not 
Very common in French Construction. In this it dif- 
fers from the Latin, where the different grammatical 
connections, being expressed by distinct terminations, 
are instantly discovered, notwithstanding the transpo- 
sition, however distant. In general, an Inversion, when 
made use of by an orator or poet, gives a degree of 



* The learner will have observed, that the above two rules have an 
opposite tendency, and form a singular contrast in the order of the 
construction. The two appellations of Pleonasm and Ellipsis are very 
exact in their application ; for the first is derived from the Greek 
wktofa^fAos, (pleonasmos,) redundance, from ^-kteg, (pleos,) full ; and 
the second from the Greek tXktf^^is, (elleipsis,) which means omission, 
tttrenchment, from Xutru, (ieipd,) to be awauting^ 
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grace and harmony to the composition, and often 
strength, which is indispensible in the sublime gtyle. 

An Inversion may take place in different ways. 

Ist, The verb may be placed after the noon. Ex- 
ample. — La seule peine que lui cwusa la rSvoliUion fut 
de 8*ewpatrier ; for, la seule peine que la revolution lui 
causa fut de s^expatrier, 

2d, The prepositions de, o, dxvas, apres, par, sous, 
conire, &c., may also come before the verb. Examples. 
— lyune voix unanime, les juges le condamnerent ; for, 
les juges le condamnerent d^une voix unanime. — A^ de 
tels propos qu^avez-vous rSpliquS ? for, qu^avez-vous rS- 
pliqui a de tels propose — (Test sous Louis Quaiorze 
que la France Uait glorieuse ; for, la France Stait glo- 
rieuse sous Louis Quatorze. 

3c?, The conjunctions quand, quoique, lorsque, puis- 
que, parce que, soit que, &c. add grace and perspicuity 
to the construction, when before the verb instead of 
after it. Examples. — Quoique vous soyez riche, vaus 
devez oMir aux lois ; for, vous devez obeir aux his, 
quoique vous soyez riche. — Parce quHls sont Juifs faut- 
illes mSpriser? for, faut-il les mSpriser parce quHk 
sont Juifs. 

4ith, The positions of the two indeterminate pro- 
nouns, quelque and tout, are favourite points in French 
Inversion, and are very frequently used. Examples.— 
Quelque brave que vous soyez, ne soyez pas tSmeraire ; 
for, quoique vous soyez brave, ne soyez pas tim^raire. 
— Toute belle que soit cette maison, elle me dSplatt ; for, 
quoique cette maison soit belle, elle me dSplatt. 

French poetry possesses Inversion in a greater de- 
gree than prose ; indeed, it forms one of its principal 
ornaments. But sometimes its undue employment 
renders the phrase obscure and ridiculous. Racine, 
for instance, says, in the tragedy of Bajazet, Sur qtd 
sera d^abord sa vengeance exercie. Malherbe says, 
Ont aux vaines fureurs les arm£s arrachees. We 
find in La Fontame, Qu les tiedes ziphirs ont therk 
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rajeuni. All these phrases are vicious, and contrary 
to the rule, That a direct regimen ought never to be 
placed before the verb by which it is governed ; there- 
fore it should have been, in the first, 8a vengeance sera 
exercee ; in the second, ont arracM les armes ; and in 
the third, ont rajeuni Vherhe. 



Exercise on Inversion. 

The learner will, in the following exercise, restore 
2II the inverted phrases to their natural order. 

Example. 

Witk Inversion. — '' Avec la vie coramenc6 les besoins ; au 
nouveau-ne, il faut una nourice." 

Without Inversion. — " Les besoins commencent avec la 
^e, il faut une nourrice au nouveau-n^."— J. J. Roubseau, 
^mile. 



Exercise in Prose. 

" Deja prenait Tessor pour se sauver vers les montagnes, 
^t aigle dont le vol hardi avait d'abord efiraye nos provinces." 
"^Plechikr, Oraison Funehre de Turenne. 

''II faut toujours tendre a la perfection, el alors, cette jus- 
tice qui nous est quelquefois refusee par nos contemporains, 
a posterity salt nous la rendre." — La Brutere, Pens^s. 

*' Dans une contr6e qu'on appelle la toanche, vivait un 
lentilhomme." — Plorian, trad, de Dom Quixote. 

" Ainsi fut 61eve le royaume d* Israel centre le royaume de 
uda. Dans celui d'Israel triomphdrent rinapi^t^ et ridol&- 
rie." — ^BossuET, Hist. Universeue, 

Eooercise in Poetry. 

" De la vinrent en foule et marquis et barons ; 
Chacun pour ses vertus n'ofifrit plus q\xt des noms." 

B01LBA17, Sat. 5, 
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" Sur le bord d'un puits tres profond 
Donnait etendu de son long 
Un enfimt encor dans ses classes." 

La Fontaine^ La Fortune et lejeune en/ant. 



*t 



<t 



Orgon. 
" Et Tartuffe ? 

DOBINE. 

II reprit courage comme il faut ; 
Et contre tous les maux fortifiant son ame^ 
Pour reparer le sang qu'avait perdu madame 
But, a son dejeuner^ quatre grands coups de vin/ 

MoLiKRE, Tartuffe, comSd, 

" Ah ! c'est ce qu'il fallal t reprocher a Pompee ; 
Par sa feinte vertu la tienne fut trompee ; 
Ce citoyen superbe, a Rome plus fatal> 
N'a pas meme voulu Cesar pour son ^gal." 

Voltaire, La mart de Cesar, tragic 

Que les temps sont changes ! sitot que de ce jour 
La trompette sacree annoncait le retour, 
Du temple om6 partout de festons magnifiques, 
Le peuple saint en foule inondait les portiques." 

Racine^ Athalie^ trag* 



Section IV. — Gallicisms. 

Gallicisms mean those expressions peculiar to the 
French, which have no equivalent in any other lan- 
guage, and whose construction is at variance with ih« 
rules prescribed by grammar. These expressions b^ 
long to what is termed the idiom of a language. AB 
languages have their idiomatical phrases ; those of the 
French language are called Gallicisms, those of the 
Greek, Latin, German, English, &c., are called Hel- 
lenisms, Latinisms, Germanisms, and Anglicisms, Ac. 

The French language but rarely admits the Galli- 
cism into such works as require a noble and elevated 
^le; as epic poems, tragedies, and serious discourses. 
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This is the reason why Racine, Comeille, Voltaire, 
Bossuet, Buffon, Fenelon, &e., seldom employ them ; 
they are, however, of frequent oeciirrenee in comedy, 
and in such poems and other productions as are of a 
pleasant, satirical, or simple nature, where they are 
not only permitted, but sought after. Madame de Se- 
yigne in her letters. La Fontaine in his fables, Gresset 
in his light poems, and Voltaire in his playftil produc- 
tions, have employed them in the happiest manner. 

The Gallicism is so characteristic of the French 
tongue, that the habitual employment of those Galli- 
cisms remarkable for their elevation or meanness, 
ahnost always denotes the character of him by whom 
they are used. ' For instance, the man of genius and 
virtuous dispositions employs such as impart majesty, 
grace, and dignity to the style. The designing man 
employs those that have a double meaning, a playftil 
turn, or some other property tending to familiarity. 
The man of limited education and vulgar habits, never 
^s to use such as, by their burlesque construction 
^nd unpolished meaning, are banished from respect- 
able society. 

A Gallicism may be expressed in four different ways 
n French. 1st, In the sense of a simple word, 2d, 
n the association of several words. 3d, In the em- 
•loyment of a figure. Ath, In the construction of a 
•hrase. 

let, l£ the word galant, (civil,) for instance, were ap- 
lied in French in the same sense as in English, when 
3eaking of a military man, as the gallant offi>cer, the 
lUant general, which, in this case, means brave, this 
ould be a Gallicism. 

2d, Whenever an adjective is associated with a sub- 
;antive, the difference of its position, whether before 
r after, produces a Gallicism. Un homme bon, une 
mime sage, des gens honnHes, &c., being according to 
lie regular construction, are easily understood ; but 
n bon homme, une sage femme, des honn&tes gens, are 

h2 
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qohe di£&reiit in their meaning, for the latter construe- 
tion, instead of signifying pood man^ ivise woman, hon-- 
e^ peopky means, a s^illi/ »kan, a midwife, and rich 
people. 

3rf, Those belonging to the idiom are of the follow- 
ing kind« Comment vous portez-^vous ? for, commeni 
^Ui^^voas i — Xai beau parler il ne m^icoute pas ; for, 
je pa tie en t*ain il ne m''ecoHte pas. Je vais lui parler; 
for, ^V lui }Htrlerai. — Je riens de diner ; for, fai M, 
— Je doiif dancer ce soir ; for, je dancerai ce soir, — 11 
ti« tietU i^ua nkoi: for, 47 est en mon pouvoir. — i?/(wrf 
rtHi* mettre en qnatre ; for, ilf ant f aire tous voa eforU^ 
and an immense number of other words and phrases of 
the same nature, which are independent of the rules 
of grammar. 

ith. Gallicisms belonging to the construction, are 
those which are subject to rules ; as, Ckacun a sm 
humeur; for, cfuicnn a sa humeur. — Je me lave Us 
mains ; tor, ^V foiiv mes mains. — Tai chaud aitx pieds; 
for, mes pieds sont chaads. — Iai voiture lui passa svr 
le corps ; tor, la voiture passa sur son corps. — Je vieA 
vas ; tor, je sors. — CV« est fait ; for, c'estfini. — HV 
a vinpt ans : for, cest vinpt ans. — Qu'est-ce que c^est^ 
for, quoi est^^ei — On dit; for, tout le monde dit—J^ 
crains quelle ne meure ; for, je crains qtCeUe meure, Ac. 
Tlie above examples appear quite irregular in thrir 
construction, it must be admitted ; but all phrases at- 
tached to the idiomatical construction of a langoager 
are liable to the same irregularity. Hence the reason 
why this construction is c^ed irregular or indirect in 
grammar. 

Exercise on Gallicisms. 

The learner will expunge all the GaUicisms in the 
following phrases, and replace them by other words, 
having die same meaning, according to the regular 
construction. 
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Example, 

With Gallicisms, — '^ Je fiis hier chez le ministre, il m'a 
dit qu'il avait un secretaire dont il/aisait beaticoup de cas," 

Without Gallicisme* — *" Je fus hier a Thotel du ministre, il 
m'a dit qu'il avait un secretaire qu'il estimaii beauamp" 

Exercise in Prose. 

" II me faut un cheval de service, et je n'en saurais avoir 
un, tant soit peu raisonnable, a moins de soixante pistoles." — 
MoLiBRE, Les Fourberies de Scapin. 

" Quand je suis a St. Maur, je puis 6crire parce que j'ai 
plus de tete et de loisir : mais je n'ai pas celui d'y etre." — 
Madamb La Fayette, a Madame Sevigni. 

'' Vous dites tant que vous n'etes pas le fait de votre jeune 
niaitresse, que si elle trouvait un autre mari je crois qu'elle le 
prendrait." — Madame de Sevigne, a Madame de Coulange, 

" Je ferai tout ce que je pourrai pour ecrire une lettre aussi 
Wnne que la votre, et vous verrez qu'il s'en faut beaucoup 
que j'aie autant d*esprit que vous." — Scarron, d Mademoi^ 
<& d*Aubigne. 

Exercise in Poetry, 

" II n'est pas bien honnete, et pour beaucoup de causes, 
Qu'une femme etudie et sache tant de choses." 

MoLiERE, lesfemmes savantes, 

" Un sergent s'est charge de la remercier, 
Et je lui vais servir un plat de mon metier." 

Racine, Les Plaideurs. 

" Le pore a s'engraisser coutera peu de son, 
II etait, quand je Teus, de grosseur raisonnable." 

La Fontaine, La laiiiere et le pot au lait. 

" Je viens, dit-il, pour rire et pour m'ebattre 
Me rigolant, menant joyeux deduit, 
Et jusqu'au jour faisant le diable a quatre." 

Voltaire, Temple du gout. . 
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CHAPTER VIL 

VICIOUS CONSTRUCTION. 



Phere is a material difference between an Irregular 
ad a Vicious Construction. In the former, the style, 
Ithough containing a Pleonasm, an Ellipsis, or Galli- 
asm, may still possess many essential qualities, as ele- 
gance, purity, perspicuity, and propriety, all tending 
the perfection of the composition ; but in the latter, 
hese qualities disappear, as soon as a barbarism^ sole- 
Mm, tautologism, amphibologism, or a discordance, 
inds its way into the construction. The learner, 
herefore, must be upon his guard against these in 
omposition, and must bear in mind, that however 
lowing the style may appear, it cannot stand the test 
>f criticism when it wants perspicuity. Boileau, in 
Art Poetique, expresses very happily his opinion of 
Icious Construction, when he says, 

" Mon esprit n'admet point un pompeux barbarisme, 
Ni d'un vers empoule Torgueilleux solecisme. 
Sans la langue, en un mot, Tauteur le plus divin 
Est toujours quoiqu'il fasse un mechant ecrivain." 

With the view of explaining the dangerous nature 
f Vicious Construction, the present chapter is divided 
ito six Sections : Barbarism, Solecism, Perissology, 
mphibology. Equivocation, and Discordance. 

Sect. I. — Barbarism. 

Barbarism* is one of the principal vices of elocu- 
m. The word Barbarism is applied to all expres- 

• Barbarism is derived from the Greek /3«^C«g»f, (barbaros,) speak- 
in a strange mamier. 
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sious unknowTi to the language we are accustomed to 
make vise of. If, for instance, post paper were trans- 
lattnl into Fi*eneh, papier de posie, this would be a 
Barbarism, because the word paste is never so employ- 
tnl in Fivnch, A wonl mistaken for another, as au- 
parai^ant m/tf/, instead o{ avant midi, is also a Barba- 
rism, Stmngers at Paris are often heard saying, nm 
e»tafiUtde de ehiq ehanhhres an rez de ckaussSe ; for, UM 
enfilade de ehambiysan re: de chaussee ; — Cette mai9iA 
a une sttjtet^be ptw/aee ; for Cette maison a une superie 
/ai^\uie : — Man mari est mart ifhvpocrisie ; for, Man 
ifuiri est mart ifh^fdrapme ; — Cette soupe a hon visa^j 
instead of siiying, Cette sonpe a bonne mine. A fi)* 
nngner once wi*ote to Archbishop Fenelon a letter of 
thanks, in which he said, Monseigneur^ vas bonUs 
proHvent qne vous avez pour moi des boyaux de p^\ 
the stranger meant tv J Ai-aZ/fc^, answering to the English 
word bowels, whereas he made use of the word boyaux, 
signifying ifuts : a ludicrous mistake, and at the same 
time a real Barbarism, 

The wrong spelling or pronunciation of any part d 
speech is also a Barbarism. The lower class of Pa- 
risians are remarkable for this vicious propensity, as 
will be seen in the words followed by a star, — Get 
liomme est tres-rancimeiix,* for Cette kamnie est tres 
raticunler ; — Nous perdtmes la trcmontade, * for Neus 
perdhnes la tremontane ; — Ilcmouvera* ratuJlitoire,6>T 
II emouvra faudltoire ; — Tai resous * ce probUme^ for 
Xai rSsolu ce probleme ; — Cejeu* d*eau est magnifiquij 
for Ce jet d^eau est niagmfique ; — Cette castonade* est 
bonne, for Cette cassonade est bonne. It is especially 
in capitals, as Paris and London, where these bad 
habits are contracted. * 

With the view of interesting the learner in this part 
of composition, a list of Barbarisms is given as an ex- 
ercise. 

* In our Work on French and English ComparaiiYe Philology, 
which will soon appear, this interesting subject is treated at large. 
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Exercise on Barbarisms. 

e learner will, in the following exercise, substi- 
;rammatical words for those that are in the Ust ; 
ay to find the proper word, is by consulting the 
sh side of a Dictionary. 

Examples, 
3arbari8ms. Without Barbarisms. 

iT du vin^ to adulterate wine. Frelater du vin. 

ser un couteau^ to sharpen a knife, Aiguiseruncouteau. 



Exercise. 



«5> 



Andante. 

a stride. 
, Angoia-cat. 

Hsse, a female apprentice. 
l^(fil d"*) iron or brass- ware. 
''un coq, a cock^a spur. 



0»y 



of a 



the tongue 
buckle. 

an asterisk. 

balsam. 

a game. 

a birch-tree. 

cacophony. 

calville (apple). 

a pair of drawers. 

a stew-pan. 

brown sugar. 

a root (salsify). 

a hog-butcher. 

an ironmonger. 

a rosin (colophony). 

a passage (house)* 

wild red poppy. 

corpulency, 
d /a noir garden cresses. . 
tte^ hide-and-seek. 
ie poisy shell of peas. 
^hoir, a boot stretcher. 
blemeitty house furniture. 
f suite. 

a sparrow hawk. 

a distemper* 

earnest. 

a splash. 

a quinsy. 



\ne, 

%Uy 

7nie, 

4id€y 

I 

iitievy 

Uevy 

Ue, 

eoty 
inoe. 



He, 



ussure. 



Exquisse, 

FcUbana^ 

Fanferluche, 

Ferlater, 

Ferluquet, 

Franohipanej 

Gerandole, 

Girqfe, 

Jeu d'eau, 

Maline, 

Midler^ 

Mortginevy 

Noble ipincj 

Paraliiiey 

PertentailU, 

Pied droit, 

Pluresie, 

Pomoiif 

Pomoniquef 

PoturoUy 

Haiguisevy 

JRancuneux, 

RaucotUery 

Ruelle de veau, 

Sieau, 

Senssttsdessons, 

Soubriqttett 

SougveniUe, 

TcUandier, 

Tete d'oreUler, 

Tramviderf 

Tremontade, 

Vagabonner, 



a sketch. 

a furbelow. 

a triiie. 

to adulterate. 

an affected man. 

an apple-pie. 

a branched candle- 
stick. 

cloves. 

a water spout. 

malignant fever. 

to mew as a cat. 

to reprimand. 

hawthorn. 

palsy. 

trimming. 

a foot. 

pleurisy. 

the lungs. 

consumption. 

a pumpkin. 

to sharpen. 

one who bears ill 
will, 

to coo (pigeons). 

a fillet of veal. 

a pail. 

topsy-turvy. 

a nick«name. 

a poor man^a frock. 

a blacksmith. 

a pillow case. 

to decant. 

ncHrth wind. 

to wander. 
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Sect. II. — Solecism. 

By Solecism* is generally understood a favlt com- 
mitted against the laws of Syntax. The want of 
agreement in gender, number, and government, of 
the parts of speech, is a Solecism. This branch of 
Vicious Construction can by no means be compared to 
others in deformity ; because, although a phrase may 
contain a few grammatical errors, yet it will not impair 
the original meaning. It is not imcommon for English 
people unacquainted with the French to say, Sa paUk 
chapeau est tres belle ; for, son chapeau de paille est 
tris beau. — Son argent montre est allant tres bien ; for 
sa montre d* argent va tres bien. — Le ville de Paris est 
grand et cuHeux ; for, la ville de Paris est grande et 
curieuse, — Jai deux course chevals ; for, J'ai deux che- 
vaux de course, — Vous avez un beau campagne maison; 
for, vous avez une belle maison de campagne. — // n'a pas 
de r argent ; for, // liapas d argent. — Mardi prochaine 
est le troisieme de Novembre ; for, mardi prochain est k 
trots de Novembre. — tTai etS a I'Sglise a dix heures et 
une demie ; for, je suis alle a Veglise a dix heures et 
demie. — // alia a la Parlement accompagne avec plusi- 
eurs amis ; for, il alia au Parlement accompagnS de 
plusieurs amis. — And numberless expressions of the 
same nature, denoting a want of regard for the laws of 
grammar. 

J. J. Rousseau, in his JSm^ile, livr. ler, commits a 
Solecism against the gender, when he says, leurspleurs 
sant bonnes, &c. ; les longues pleurs d!un enfant^ &c. ; 
elles (les pleurs) ne sent point Vouvrage de la nature ; 
because pleurs being masculine, bonnes, longues, and 
elles, ought to have agreed with the masculine gender 
of pleurs. The following lines also contain Solecisms. 

* Solecism is derived from the Greek gekotxeg, (soloikos), from a 
town fomided by Solon, where the Greek language suffered much from 
its purity. 
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Ut — " Denis, informe de la marche d'H^loris, le surprend 
de grand matin avant qu'il eut pu ni ramasser^ ni ranger son 
annee." — D. Calmbt, Histoire Universelle. 

Surprend being in the present indicative, ought to 
have been' followed by the present subjunctive. So, 
instead of quHl eut^ it should be qu^il ait, 

2d. — '* L'exemple commun qui les autorise, prouve seule- 
mentque la vertu est rare^ mats nonpas que le desordre 6«/per- 
nui.''— Massillon^ Meurs du siecle. 

Mais non pas means mais ne prouve pas. This 
]dirase being in the negative, requires the subjunctive 
to follow. It should therefore have been, qii£ le disor- 
dre soit permis. 

S, — ^' Ses vaisseaux en bon ordre ont eloigne la ville, 
Et pour joindre Cesar n'ont avance qu'un mille. 
II venait a plehi voile." 

CoRNEiLLE, La mort de Pompie, tragidie. 

Plein voile contains two Solecisms. First, voile is 
feminine. Secondly, it is always used in the plural, 
as, aUer or vogiter d pleines voiles. 

4.—" C'est a vous men esprit d qui je veux parler." 

BoiLEAU, Satire d mon esprit. 

A^ qui is a direct Solecism ; because, in French, a 
yerb cannot govern two indirect regimens, as d vous 
and d qui. The second regimen, therefore, ought to 
be direct, which is que and not d qui. 

The above instances, we trust, sufficiently explain 
the nature of French Solecisms ; but in order to render 
it still more fitmiliar, the following phrases, containing 
each an example of that Vicious Construction, are given 
as an exercise on Solecisms. 



Exercise on Solecisms. 



The learner will, in the following exercise, endeavour 
bo rectify the phrases, by expunging the Solecisms, and 
thus render the construction regular and natural* 
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Example. 

With Solecisms. — " La Grammaire Frangais de MM. Port 
Rojal^ est la premiere qui a ete ecrit, selon les principes ap" 
partenants au genie de notre language" 

Without Solecisms. — '' La Grammaire Fran^suse de MM, 
Port Royal, est la premiere qui ait ete ecrite, selon les prin- 
cipes aj^xurtenant au g^nie de notre langue. 

Exercise. 

Si c'etait moi, disait Voltaire en parlant de comment^res 
de Comeille, qui ait fait ces feutes, on ne me les auraient pas 
pardonnes. 

La gaiete Francais a ses charmes, quoi qu'en dirent les ecri- 
vains phlegmatiques. 

Buffon est le plus grand des auteurs qui ont ecrit sur This- 
toire naturel. 

II serait a souhaiter que Piron ait renonce a ses productions 
immorale, afin qu'il soit devenu Academicien. 

Si Aristide aurait voulu bruler la flotte Perse, il aurait pa 
la faire ; mais il preferait la justice a la gloire. 

On reconnait Comeille comme le premier auteur dramatique 
qui a reform^ le scene Fran9ais. 

Si Octave aurait perdu la bataille d'Actium, les Romains 
Taurait proclame traitre de la patrie. 

L'energie Anglais est la cause principal de bien d'actions 
patriotiques. 

M. de Turenne est un excellent general, disaient quelqu'un 
au Due de Marlborough, attachez-vous-y, vous ne vousenre- 
pentirez pas. 

Quelque tendresse que Brutus a eu pour son fils, il ne I'en- 
voyait pas moins a Techafaud. 

La prudence Ecossaise est celle qui semble approcher la plus 
de la vrai sagesse. 

Boileau, prenant la parti des anciens, tint ferme contre les 
auteurs modeme, quelque influence qu'ils pouvaient posseder. 

La foule des courtisans qui assiegeaient le trone, quand N&« 
poleon etait Empereur, fut la premiere a le traliir. 

Le Chancelier Bacon n'aurait jamais pu croire que ses do- 
mestiques deviennent les auteurs de son disgrace. 
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Voltaire craignant qu'on ne lui ferait encore du mal dans la 
France^ se retira a Femey dans la Suisse. 

Le devouement Irlandais fait beaucoup de I'honneur au ccBur 
de ce nation, malgre qu'il devient souvent funeste. 

Apr^ la bataille de Philippi, un nombre des Remains se 
rendit a la tente de Brutus, pour empecher qu'il — se donne le 
mort. 

Demosthenes avala de la poison, de peur qu'il — tombe en- 
treles mains d'Antipater, roi de Macedoine, ennemi jure aux 
Gieci. 

Sect. III. — Perissology. 

Perissology* is a vice of Elocution, which consists 
in repeating, without necessity, in different words, an 
idea sufficiently explained before. Perissology is con- 
nected with Pleonasm in so far, that both mean the 
iise of superfluous words, but the latter, when employed 
^thin due bounds, is not only allowable, but is even 
regarded as a beauty in language, whereas the former 
is acknowledged to be a fault in composition, which 
ought to be carefiiUy avoided. The following words, 
divided by upright bars, are instances of Perissology. 
—Tai mal a \ ma \ Ute de puis ce mutin. = Oes sol- 
dots s^entr^egorgerent \ les uns les auires, \ = Le champ 
de bataille itaitrempli de cadavres \ inanim^s, \ = Cette 



kttre est remplie 
fMvenir\plut6t 



de beaucoup \ de civilitSs. = J^aipri- 
que de vcms icrire. = II m^est impos- 
sible de I pouvoir \ vous rendre service. = Les plaintes 
furent riciproques \ de part et dSautres. \ = On chercha 
le voleur \ tout \ partout la maisan. =Many other ex- 
amples might be adduced, but the above phrases, in 



• Perissology is derived from the Greek ^rt^iffffakoyta^ (perissologia), 
from irt(iff<ras, (perissos), superfluous, and kayof, (logos), discourse. 
There are two other words usually employed to define it, namely. 
Tautology and Battology, The first is derived from retvraXtyiei* (tau- 
tologia), the identical, or same words ; and the last from ^ttrr^Xoyiet^ 
[battologia)« a useless repetition of words. 
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which the ^-icious words are pointed out by being placed 
between two bars, sufficiently explain the nature of 
Perissology, and shew the deformity of a useless repe- 
tition. Authors even of merit have fellen into this 
error, as will be seen in the following example. 

^' Trois sceptres a son trone attaches par men bras, i 

Parieront au lieu d'elle, et ne se tairont pas," 

CoRNEiLLE, Nicomede, tragedie. 

The words parleront and ne se tairont pas, are ex- . 
amples of Perissology, because, since the sceptres will 
speak, they will not of course hold their tongue. 

Exercise on Perissology. 

The learner, in the following exercise, will put every 
word considered as belonging to this branch of vicious 
construction within two bars, as above. 

Example, 

Pour appaiser une sedition | tumultueuse | parmi ses soldate, 
Hannibal n'avait | seulement | qu'a se montrer, et Tordre etait 
retabli. 

Exercise in Prose. 

" Les commissaires differerent a prononcer but les deman- 
des respectives de part et d'autre." — Beauzee^ Gramnuun 
G&n&rale, 

'^ II n*y a que le seul Racine qui soutienne constammeni 
Tepreuve de la lecture." — Voltaire, Commentaires sur Art'- 
ane. 

" Thoas representa au roi, qu'il n'avait seulement qu'a 8e 
montrer pour se rendre maitre du pays." — W ailly, Princ^ 
de Grammaire. 

*' L'isthme separait par une langue de terre deux mers Toi- 
sines." — Beauzee^ Grammaire Ginerale, 

" II se vit force malgie lui de renoncer a son entrepriae." 
— Beauzee^ Grammaire Genirale. 

*' Ciceron avait etendu les bomes et les limites de I'elo- 
quence." — Maugard, Cours de Frangais. 
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"Sylla envoya Alexandre pour prendre possession de la 
couronne en qualite d'heritier male le plus proche de Lathyre." 
— Wailly, Principes de Grammaire, 
\ " Les conquetes d' Alexandre donnerent lieu a ses capitaines 
de s'entr'egorger les uns les autres." — Lbmare, Cours de 
Frangais, 

Exercise in Poetry, 

" Apres ma part du sceptre a ce titre usurpee, 
n en coute la vie et la tete a Pompee." 

CoRNEiLLE, Mort de Pompee, trag. 
" Remettez en ses mains trone, sceptre, couronne ; 
Et, sans en munnurer, souffrez qu'il en ordonne." 

CoRNEiLLB, Mort de Pompie, trag. 

Sect. IV. — AMPHiBeLOGY. 

Amphibology* is a defect in composition, arising 
from a construction of words susceptible of two differ- 
ent interpretations. This branch of composition is 
one that has created, at all times, a lively interest 
among French writers. The prolixity of the French 
language, and the pertinacity of French authors in ad- 
hering to it, ought not to be lightly condemned. French 
writers have weighty reasons for leaning towards pro- 
lixity. Aware that the employment of the pronouns t7, 
«ife, fe, Za, — 8on^ sa^ ses, — qui, que, dont, — are capable 
of giving a new sense to the phrase, or of rendering it 
unintelligible, they all agree, that it is better to make 
use of many words, as Vun, V autre ; celui-ci, celui-la ; 
k premier, le dernier, than to deprive it of perspicuity. 
Boileau, alive to the necessity of keeping perspicuity in 
view, says, 

'* Si le sens de vos vers tarde a se faire comprendre. 
Men esprit aussit6t commence a se detendre, 

* Amphibology is derived from the Greek afiftUx^f, (amphibolos), 
ambigaous. 
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Et de vos vains discours, prompt a se detacher^ 
Ne suit point un auteur qu'il faut toujours cbercher." 

BoiLEAU, rArt Poetique, ch. 1. 

The foD owing examples will show how dangerous is 
the careless use of the French pronouns. r 

1st, H, — Mon ami avait accompagne jusqu'alors ce 
savant voyageur, mais il s'en separa quand il partit pour 
I'Afrique. — As the pronoun il before partit may apply 
both to ami or voyageur, and has an ambiguous mean- \ 
ing, it should have been, quand celui-ci partit, &c. 

2d, lis, — Les espions recontrerent un piquet de Prus- 
siens, envoyes pour reeonnaitre la position des ennemis, 
qu'ils battirent completement. — lis before battirent is 
an Amphibology, because it is not easy to know 
whether the spies beat the piquet of Prussians, or the 
Prussians beat the «nemy. In this case suppress ifc, 
and say, et le battirent completement, &c. 

^, Lui. — Le pere aime k causer, le fils ne saurait 
gagner sur lui de se taire. — As lui here may be appKed 
to pere or fils, therefore it is vicious. Change the 
phrase, and say, le fils ne saurait V engager a se taire, 

4^A, Dont. — C'est la cause de ce phenomene dont je 
vous parlerai demain k loisir. — lyont applies both to 
cause and effect ; and although it is an acknowledged 
rule, that a relative pronoun ought never to agree thA 
an incidental phrase, as de ce phenomene, yet, for fear 
of a defective construction, it is better to say, c^est to 
cause de ce phenomene du quelje vous parlerai denmn. 

5th, Son, — Alexandre paraissaitcraindre que Darios, 
qu'il poursuivait, n'entrdt dans son royaume. — The pos- 
sessive pronoun son is of a dubious character, as it majT 
relate either to Alexander's or Darius' kingdom. To 
obviate this, let the country of the monarch understood 
be mentioned ; as, n^entrdt en Perse, or en Ma>c6d(nM, 

6th, Qui. — H y a un air de vanite et d'affectation dans 
cet auteur, qui est connu de tout le monde. — The pro- 
noun qui is equally liable to relate to air de vaniti, or 
to auteur, which defect may be corrected by saying f 
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Uya dans cet auteur, rempli de vaniti, un air affecU 
fai est connu de tout le monde. 

Amphibologies may also happen in the situation 
of a substantive, adjective, or verb, as follow: 

1st, Les rois doivent bannir les flatteurs, que la gloire 
du bien public anime. — The substantive Jlatteurs being 
near que, renders the phrase vicious. It should be, Les 
rois, que la gloire du bien public anime, doivent bannir 
U^fiatteurs, &c. 

2d, Hyperide a imite Demosthenes dans tout ce 
qnH a de beau. — The adjective beau may be construed 
in two ways, either the beautiful passages of Demos- 
dienes, or those of Hyperide. It should be, Hypiride 
a imitS tout ce quHl y a de beau dans Dimosthenes, — 
Our best authors are not exempted from ambiguities. 

Zd, Racine, in the tragedy of Alexander, causes Axi- 
ane, a queen in India, to say to that monarch, 

" Qu'ai-je fait pour venir accabler en ses lieux 
Un heros sur qui seul j'ai pu toumer les yeux V* 

Acta IV. So. 2. 

Pour venir in these lines is liable to apply as much 
to herself as to Alexander, to whom she is speaking ; 
and the phrase, to clear it from a double meaning, 
oaght to be, Qu^ai-je fait pour que vous veniez accabler 
eu ces lieuoc, &c. 

Exercise on Amphibology. 

It is hoped the above examples have explained the 
nature of French Amphibology ; but, that the learner 
may become still more acquainted with it, several ad- 
ditional extracts are given, containing either an Am- 
phibology, or an obscure phrase ; and being intended 
as an exercise, the learner will correct them to the best 
of his abilities. 

Example. 

With Amphibology, — " II n'y a peut ^tre point de conseil 
en Europe^ ou le secret se garde mieux que celui de Venise." 
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Without Amphibology. — " II n'v a peut etre point de con- 
seil en Europe, od le secret se garde mieux que dan$ celui de 
Venise.** 

Exercise in I^rose. 

" Samuel ofifrit son holocauste a Dieu, et H lui fiit d agit- 
able, qu'il lonca au meme moment de grands tonnerres cantn . 
ies Philistins." — Wailly, Prin. de Gromm* Fr, 

" Lisez rhistoire de la Grece, au temps de Perides, qm fcl 
ti fevorable aux arts." — Marmontel, Grammaire. 

" Les dames ont un enchainement de discouis inimitable^ 
qui se suit naturellement, et qui n'est lie que par le 
La Bruyere. 

" lis aimaient Lysias, et prcmirent a son pere d'avoir awn , 
de ses interets." — Le Pere Buffi er, Gramm. Fr, 

" Le Cardinal parlant du miracle de St Denis, qui est ■ 
connu, appuyait beaucoup sur ce qu'il y axait deux lieoes de 
Paris k St Denis. Oh ! dit une femme d'esprit, il n*y a qw 
le premier pas qui coute." — Condillac. 1 

Exercise in Poetry, 



*' La, je voudrais te voir, telle que je t'ai vue, 
Epier une mouche, ou le rat ennemi 
Si funeste aux auteurs, dont la dent temeraire 
Ronge indifferemment Dubartas et Voltaire." 

Delilix 
" II cede, (le prelat) il dine enfin, mais toujours plus fiuroocbei 
Les morceaux trop hates se pressent dans sa bouche 
Gilotin en gemit, et, sortant de fureur, 
Chez tons ses partisans va semer la terreur." 

BoiLEAU, Lutrin, poeme, e. 1. 
J'ai vu de ce guerrier* la valeur repandue 
Tenir la renommee entre nous suspendue. 
En voyant de mon bras voler partout Teffroi 
L'Inde sembla m'ouvrir un champ digne de mcL" 

Bacine, Alexandre, trag. act. IV- 



Poms. 



tt 
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Sect. V. — Equivocation. 

By Equivocation is understood an ambiguity in the 
application of a word having several meanings, as coin, 
x^hich means, l^^, a wedge ; 2d, a firuit ; Sd, an angle 
or comer ; voile means, a veil, and a sail ; son means, 
my, sound, and bran. 

So fer for words spelt alike ; but the Equivocation 
may take place also with words having a different spell- 
ii^, provided the sound be the same, as sain^ whole- 
some ; saint, holy ; sein, bosom ; seing, signature ; 
cmt, girded ; and cinq, five ; before consonants. 
Another instance of Equivocation, as &r as concerns 
the sounds, is to be found in ver, worms ; vers, towards ; 
verre, glass ; vert, green ; vers, a poetical line ; and 
vert, young. To the nature of these words, and others 
of the same kind, is owing the origin of puns. 

The difference between Amphibology and Equivoca- 
tion is, that the former applies to the construction of 
phrases, whereas the latter is restricted to the different 
meanings of words. Moliere has introduced, in the 
most happy maimer, in his comedy of Le Marriage 
Force, a scene between a Doctor Pancras, and Sgan- 
arelle, who calls upon the doctor for advice, in which 
an Equivocation of the word langue takes place in the 
Mowing manner ; 

" SganareUe, Je veux vous parler de quelque chose. 
Pancrace. Et de quelle langue voulez-vous vous servir ? 
SganareUe. De quelle langue 9 
Pancrace. Oui. 

SganareUe* Parbleu ! de la langue que j'ai dans la bouche : 
je crois que je n'irai pas emprunter celle de mon voisin. 
Pancrace. Ah ! c'est une autre affaire." 

Sometimes an Equivocation is met with in the de- 
composition of words, as d6plaisir, disavanta^ge, disa- 
grSable, where the first syllable being transformed into 
an article, exhibits an opposite meaning, as desplaisirs, 

1 
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rffVf avafUapes, kc, J. J. RousSEAU, in his Emik, has 
the following phrase containing a specimen of Equivo- 
cation. 

'* C'est ainsi que nos indiscretes persecutions augmentent la 
somme des sensations deplaisaiites aux depens des agreabUi!* 

Unless the article des he pronounced with the broad 
long sound of <\ the meaning of des agrSables will be 
transformed into that of disdgreable ; had he said, cm . 
fUpciis df ceU^s qtii sont agriahles^ no Equivocation 
would hare taken place. 

The learner will be on his guard in using the fol- 
lowing phrases, so justly blamed by Wailly, Je reg^xri^ 
f*otrr ami tie comnie le plus grand \ des avantagea \ gw 
vans imissijez me faire ; and the next, Leplusgrandl 
des plaisirs \ que vous puissiez me faire est de nCierire 
souvetit In these the eye cannot be deceived, but the ^ 
ear may ; and those not adepts in the pronunciation J 
of the French language, are liable to give to the words < 
the verj- opposite sense to that intended. Like the j 
above example of Rousseau, if the article be not em- ; 
phatically and properly pronounced, instead of meaning : 
the greatest advantage, and the greatest pleasure, 8 
will signify the greatest disadvantage, and the greatest 
displeasure. To avoid such Equivocation, it would he ] 
better to say, Je regarde votre amitie comme un dif j 
plus grands avantages, or xm des plus grands plaisin, I 
&c. ] 

Sect. VI. — Discordance. 

By Discordance in Grammatical Construction, is 
understood a want of analogy between the diflferent 
members of a phrase, or a deficiency in the connection 
or opposition of words in sentences. This last species 
of Discordance is easy to be detected. Whenever such 
words as grand, large, haut, long, Spais, &c. are used, 
the opposite sense, if wanted, should be expressed by 
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cords having a perfect connection or analogy with the 
thers, as gravid^ and 'petit ; large, and etroit ; haut, 
ttd has ; long, and court ; ipais, and nmtjce ; beau, and 
ladn ; dure, and mou ; &c. 

Boileau, therefore, is far from being accurate, when 
3 says, 
" La mesure est toujours trop longue ou trop petite ;" 

ecaiise the adjective, in opposition to longue, is not 
eHk but courte ; it should have been, therefore, tou- 
Twn trop longue ou trop courte. The following are 
ko connected with the present vice of composition. 
Igt, A Discordance may also be found in the use of 
ibstantives having no positive analogy with each other. 
(alherbe, and J. B. Rousseau, have both fallen into 
Q ^regions error by the unsuccessftil choice of nouns, 
reducing a Discordance. The first says, 

" Prends X&fcmdre Louis et va comme un lion** 

Ode a Louis XIIL 

nd the second, 

" Et les jeunes zephirs par leurs chaudes haleines, 
Ont ybndu Fecorce des eaux." 

Ode au Compte de Sizendorf, 

The learner will find no difficulty in perceiving a 
rant of analogy between fovdre and lion, Malherbe 
<ught to have said, et va comrm Jupiter, As for 
lousseau's lines, the word icorce, which means bark, 
J a perfect Discordance, because water has no bark ; 
nd even if icorce were a proper word, fondu, the pre- 
eding, would be incorrect, because bark can never 
lelt ; so there is a double Discordance in Rousseau. 

2d, A Discordance may also exist in the vsrong eflk 
loyment of tenses ; Racine, in his tragedy of Phedre, 
hen describing Hyppolytus' death, says, 

" L'onde approche, se brise, et vomit a nos yeux, 
Parmi des flots d'ecume un monstre furieux. 

La terre s*en emeut, Fair en est infects, 

Le flot qui I'apporta rectiie 6pouvant6." — Act. V. ae. 6. 
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Although the poetical image is beautiBil, yet the 
preterite tense apporta, and the present recule, are & 
cordant ; it should have been, qui Vavait apporU, 

Sd, The following expressions, le premier^ le dernier; 
Fun, V autre ; celui-ci, celui-la ; if not properly used, 
produce a Discordance in composition. It would be 
wrong to say, Hippocrateet Gulien Staient deux grands 
medednsdeVantiguiU ; le premier itaii Chrec, F autre— 
Romain : because there is a want of Concordance be- 
tween le premier et V autre ; it should have been, fc 
premier itait Grec, le dernier — Romain. 

4:th, The improper use of the Ellipsis often exhibits 
instances of Discordance, and we agree with Boileaa, 
when he says, 

" Souvent la peur d'un mal nous conduit dans un pire 
Un vers etait trop faible, vous le rendez dur : 
J'evite d'etre long ; je deviens obscur. 

Art Poetiquey ch. 1. 

The following lines from some of our poets contain 
an example of that Vicious Construction, in which the 
learner will see the dangerous tendency of Ellipses. 

5th, " Nous n'avons qu'un honneur, il est tant de Maitressesl 
L'amour n'est qu'un plaisir, et Vhonneur , . un demt" 
CoRMEiLLB^ Le Cid, trag. Act. III. so. 6. 

The last line exhibits a Discordance in the constnic- 
tion, because the first sentence, having a restrictive 
sense, ought not to have been followed by another of 
a positive nature. The restrictive conjunction wiofe, 
(but,) therefore, should have been placed before Aon- 
Ti^wr, as mxiis Vhonneur . . . un devoir. The Elliptical 
^ints stand for est. 

6th, " Je vous entends. Tel est mon partage funeste 

Le coeur est pour Pyrrhus et les voeux...pour Oreste." 
Racine^ Andromaque, irag. Act. II. sc 2. 

The above quotation has a Discordance in the el- 
liptical points. As the verb is in the singular in the 
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»art of the second line, the Ellipsis is irregular, 
se one would suppose it means est, whereas sont 
erstood. By suppressing the conjunction et, and 
^ les vceux sont pour Oreste, the Discordance 
have disappeared. 

'^ Les Rois dans le ciel ont un juge severe^ 
L'innocence ... un vengeur, rorphelin ... un pere.'* 
Racine, Athalie, trag. Act. V. sc. demiere. 

this sentence the two Ellipses in the last line do 
^ree with the verb ont in the first, because each 
is signifies the verb a. The Discordance is the 
striking, as it happens to be in the last two lines 
tragedy, which are always delivered with peculiar 
susis. 

'^ Vos soins Tavaient prevu, vos vertus Tont calme, 
Vous regnez ; Londres est libre, et vos lois . . . flo- 
rissantes." — Voltaire, Henriade poem, ep, ch.2. 

is paragraph contains a proof of grammatical 
:eement in the Ellipsis before/(>W5«aw^«,* because 
^vious sentence, Londres est libre, is the singular, 
s followed by an Ellipsis in the next, implying a 
in the plural. K the conjunction et had been 
ed, and the phrase had run thus, 

s regnez ; Londres est libre : vos lois sont triomphantes/' 

iscordance would have been avoided. 



cc 



J'eusse ^ik pres du Gange esclave des faux Dieux, 
Chretienne dans Paris, .... Musulmane en ces lieux." 

Voltaire, Mahomet, trag. 

this passage, there is a Vicious Construction, 
L not only exhibits a Discordance, but also a 
Lsm. It is evident that Teusse it6 is understood 



1 the authors who have criticised this extract, viz. MarmonUl, 
ire, Levizac, GiratUt-Duviviery BoinviUier, Lemare, La/eeaux^ 
re triomphantes instead o{ florissantes ; but the edition of 1815, 
min IHdotf has the latter word. 
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>9Si2C^ ^:iMindar'kiu^ and die Elliptsis before musuUnum 
jilko rmpr-ft^ sihie sauEke- irord : as if it were, Tevsae Ue 
iArHuSitfaiati ^mu P^bfU^ J^^^s»e He Musulmane dam 
rua ^MTur. Btm dbe iancr J'^v^anf tie is a Solecism, be- 
^^K^se. ;^ >2L<e ib> alir^acir a JIuifuLBiane, it is quite ab- 
sird CO SLT. J*-r/^*Aft/ 4uii 2l\iShilniane, Je suis is the 
T«rt^ ciiLiHrs:c«:ii tr tite ELUiptds, and nothing else. 

T^ ^4i}T-e -q:aodi;i20ic&. boineTer. are not condemned 
wfei ^T^rhy Iii Fir:idii!ee, for epic and dramatie writen 
jLne- alCkc v^ dencaci ^e«iK$ies. wbieh in prose would be 
bisk!r t^Hft^QLrEti. AB the pjirases wbich have been pot 
*a!&«ier i^ eros <?*? the kanker in the Irregolar and Vici- 
ci3< C^offiK^croedoi!!:. ane intended to pot him on his goard, 
wbBe aK«nptiE5" to write in French. 



Sect. \TL — Cacology. 

Cacology* is to Orthology what Cacophony is to 
Orthophony, and CacographT to Orthography. The 
ledurner has seen that Caci^ony is a combination of 
defects relating to soond, as the meeting of vowels, re- 
petition of consonants, and all other improprieties in 
pronunciation. Also, that Cacography alludes to de- 
feetive spelling, accentuation, or punctuation. Here, 
Cacology signifies a Vicious Construction, combining 
Barbansms, Solecisms. Amphibology, Perissology, E- 
quivocation, and IKscordance. 

Exercise ox Cacology. 

No authors having been found so n^lectfiil as to 
leave numerous proo& of Cacology in their works, it 
has been deemed necessary, in order to give the popil 
an opportunity of exercising his judgment, to frame a 



* Cacology is derived from »et»au (cacos), bad ; Xsy^^ (logos), 
word. 
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few phrases, in the shape of an exercise, containing 
examples of the diflFerent vices of Grammatical Con- 
straction. The learner will expunge all vicious words, 
and replace them by others grammatically correct. 

Example. 

With Cacology. — Le Grammaire Anglais de Wallis, un 
sttteur de le dix septieme dge, est le meilleure qui a parut par- 
mi lea (Buvres grammaticals Anglaises. 

Without Cacology, — La Grammaire Anglaise de Wallis, 
auteur du dix septieme siecle, est le meilleure qui ait parut 
panni les ouvrages grammaticaux Anglais. 

Exercise. 

Socrate et Caton furent deux philosophe intr^pide ; le pre- 
mier mourait pour Tamour de verit6, le second, pour ne pas 
nimvre au honte de sa patrie. 

Charlemagne et Alfred etant reconnu. Tun en Prance, et 
fe second en Angleterre, comme leur legislateur primitif, ces 
<leux nations n'en parlent qu'avec de la reconnaissance et de 
I'admiration. 

Demosthene et CicSron ont essuyes presque les memo vicis- 
atudes ; tout deux re9urent la palme d'eloquence, tout deux 
^uvaient I'ingratitude de son pays, et tout deux mouraient 
la victime des revolutions. 

Napoleon et Charles XII. doivent les mortifications repetes 
qu'ils eprouvaient, a Tincorrigible ambition a vouloir tout con- 
querir, quoique certains que leurs conquetes ne pussent se 
garder. 

Homere et Virgile se ressemblent par les talents, mais pas 
par le fortime : le premier mourut en misere, le second dans 
le milieu des richesses qu'il ne savait que faire. 

Wolsey et Richelieu, le premier sous Henry VIII. Tautre 
sous Louis XIII. offrent, dans ITiistoire, des traits d'un teint 
presque egal- Tout deux furent Cardinals, premiers minis* 
ties, despotes, ambitieux, irr^ligieux, et les plus grand avares 
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qu'il y a jamais. Tout deux devenaient si allarme a lean 
richesses enormes, qu'ils en fesaient un present 4 leurs souve- 
rains. 

Cesar et Pompie ont re^u le prix pour leur guerre injuste 
qu'ils apport^rent chez les peuples etrangers. Celui-la fiit as- 
sassine au milieu du Senat, Tautre fut d^peche en plein ocean. 

ComeiUe, Racine^ et Voltaire, ont tout trois atteint la som- 
met d'excellence, mais en differentes voies ; le premier par 
Torigination et la sublimite de sa pensee, le second par la ten- 
drete et Tel^gance des expressions, et le dernier par des ima- 
ginations robustes et brillantes. 

Pitt etFoXy dignes rivals dans Teloquence comme dans la po- 
litique, etaient deux parleurs du premier ordre ; Tun ressem- 
blait a Ciceron par le poli et le choix du verbiage, et celui.ci 
a Demosthenes par Tinnocence et la vehemence de son elocu- 
tion. 

Restaut et WaiUy, deux celebre gramm^rien de la France, 
fondirent leurs ouvrages sur differentes fondations ; la langue 
Romaine fut la guide du premier, et I'idiome des Frangais la 
conductrice du second. 

Descartes et Newton par leurs sublimes decouvertes offre 
a Toeil de Tunivers, ce que Thomme a plus noble, plus grand, 
et plus majestueux. 

Charles /. et Louis XVI, n'eurent pas perdu la vie sur 
TechafFaud, si leur faibles et leur indolence, ne les eussent pas 
empeche a resistor centre I'^nergie et centre Tactivite d*un 
peuple irrite. 

Levisac et Sicard, quoiqu'ils ont fait des oeuvres egalement 
estimables, montrent une difference sensible dans les developpe- 
ments grammaticaux que Ton trouve la ; le dernier explique 
le principe en metaphysicien, tandis que celui la raisonne en 
grammairien. 

Dante, Butler, et Rabelais, ayant faits des critiques sur le 
politique Italien, Anglais, et Franjais, on a besoin d'annota- 
tion aujourd'hui pour qu'on pent concevoir la plupart de fic- 
tions ingenieuses qui sent r^pandus en leurs oeuvres. 

Bossuet, Massillon, Flechier, et Bourdaloue, les plus beaus 
modules de I'eloquence que le chair Fran^ais a jamais eu, ont 
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Qment preche : La toute puissance de Dieu etait Tarme 
;e du premier^ le second touchais le cceur de lliomine^ 
brillaient dans le verbe du troisieme^ et la salubre rai- 
lais la triomphe du quatrieme. 

n, LycurguBy et Dracon, trois legislateur Grec, afin 

ITS compatriotes peuvent se bien conduire, fesaient cha- 
code des lois ; inais on a remarque que les cruautes 
la base de celle de Dracon, que la s6verite caracteri- 

3elle de Lycurgue, et que le douceur joint au facilite 

issait celle de Solon, 



l2 



VIII. on 



Fi«r«ATTrE CosrsTKrcnox. 



<DCTTOX I. — FltillUBS OF WORDS. 


'ii»:Vri«. 


lySeries. 


M«a9ibiv. 


ASItgosj. 


OttWaBBStt* . 


Iionj. 


>I«MB5TIIT, 


Hypcxbole. 


$riie«dM^e« 


Kaphemiani. 


AMOMBHdM. 


I^tote. 




OnomatopoeU. 



SBcrrox u. — exercise ox figcrks of words. 



SEcnox m, — figures of thought. 



l,^,Sfen«s. 



CoBoessioD, 

Reversion. 
Periphiasis. 



Anutbcsas. 

Simile. 
Hjpocjposis* 
Hypothesis. 
PanUeL 



SdSeries, 

Repedtioo. 

GmdAtion. 

Dulutadon. 

Suspokooii. 

PeisQoification. 

Pc|Mecation« 

ImpiecBdoD. 



SECTION IT. — ^EXERCISE ON FIGURES OF THOUGHT. 



CHAP. VIII. 



FIGURATIVE CONSTRUCTION. 



BflETORiciANS who have endeavoured to find out 
fte origin of Tropes, assert that these Figures of lan- 
guage owe their birth, first to necessity or indigence; 
convenience or agreement ; then t6 delicacy and sen- 
timent ; and lastly, to the vivacity and ardour of the 
imagination. Why do we say in French, un fer-a- 
chevcU d^ argent ? Undoubtedly for the want of a better 
expression. Why do we say une Perse, when applied 
to stufife manufactured in Persia ? Because it is con- 
venient. And lastly, when speaking of a peculiar 
feiling some one has, why say, c'est son faible ? Be- 
cause it is becoming. All these terms are so many 
figures. 

Many persons think that Rhetorical Figures are 
Useless, and believe that those who are masters of 
them neither speak nor write the language any better 
On that account. There are certain individuals who 
^liay possibly speak their language purely and elegant- 
ly, without ever having learned the Figures of Rhe- 
toric ; in the same manner as many sing with taste 
tod precision, without having studied music. It must, 
llowever, be allowed, that these persons very often 
find themselves at a loss ; and that had they studied 
the principles of Rhetoric, they would have acquired 
a greater degree of taste and precision than they other- 
Wise possess. Thus it is certain, that the knowledge 
of Rhetorical Figlu*es is essential to all who desire to 
write or speak the language elegantly and correctly, 
because' it awakens the judgment, and fiirnishes those 
sprightly thoughts, so necessary to beautify the style. 
Quintilian, speaking of Figures of Rhetoric, very pro- 
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p^'ly obsenres, that laminous and brilliant expressio 
ought to be regarded as the eyes of eloquence. * 

As for the names of these Figures, it is true, th 
either pedantry or ignorance took hold of them, wi 
the view of imposing on early ages. But this mysi 
cism has disappeared from the present mode of teac 
ing, and teachers are too enlightened to boast of 
science to be so easily acquired. The names of Figui 
are now explained in a familiar manner, and cea 
to be thought barbarous as soon as undei^ood. 

Figures abound in the language of all ancient ai 
modem rhetoricians ; and to conceal them as well 
their names from youth, is exactly corroborating B( 
lean in the following lines : 

" Pi^ce-a-pi^ce 6pluchant vos sons et vos paroles, 
Interdire chez vous Tentree aux hyperboles ; 
Trailer tout noble mot de termes hasardeux, 
Et dans tous vos discours, comme monstres hideux, 
Huer la metaphore et la mStonymie, 
Grands mots que Pradon croit des termes de chimie.' 

Figurative Construction is of all others the mc 
difficult and delicate to manage. Many believe thei 
selves masters of it, when they can recollect the ten 
it employs, just as some fancy themselves paintei 
merely because they know the colours, and the instr 
ments necessary for applying them. 

There is scarcely a language, the richness of wB 
is not derived from a Figurative Construction ; frc 
it, eloquence acquires sublimity, and poetry its vi^ 
colouring. 



* ^ Ego vero hsDC lumina orationes, velut oculos quosdam esse c 
quentisB credo. **^De Oratore, lib. viii. ch. 5. 

Translation. 

Je tiens done, pour moi, que ces pens^es qui sont si lumineusefl 
si brillantes, doivent 6tre regard^es comme les yeux de I'eioquence 
L'Abbs Gbdoyn. 
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Rhetorical, or Figurative Construction, is founded 
1 two principal bases, viz. Figures of Words, and 
igures of Thought. In the First, the word cannot 
I altered without destroying the Figure. For ex- 
Qple, in the following line, 

" Le sang de vos rois crie et n'est point ecoute ;" 

Racine, Athalie, 

e word crie^ which here means demande vengeance, 
nnot suffer any alteration, or else the Figure would 
I longer exist. It is not so with Figures of Thought ; 
in the following line, 

*' Eompez^ rompez tout pacte avee Timpiete :" 

Hacine, Athalie. 

The repetition of rompez is a Figure of Thought, 
cause the first rompez might be suppressed without 
iterially affecting the Figure. 
The present Chapter on Rhetorical, or Figurative 
instruction, is divided into two Sections, viz. Ist, 
jures of Words ; and, 2d, Figures of Thought. 



ECTiON I. — Figures of Words, called Tropes, 

The Tropes* are eleven in number. 1^^, Meta- 
or ; 2d, Catachresis ; Zd, Metonymy ; Uh, Synec- 
3he ; 6ih, Antonomasis ; 6^A, Allegory ; ^th, Irony ; 
fc, Hyperbole ; Qth, Euphemism ; lO^A, Litote ; ll^A, 
lomatopoeia. The above figures, for the sake of 
amess, are divided into two series ; the first is to 
isist of five, and the second of six figures. 



Trope is derived from the Greek Tfnr«, (trepo,) to turn, or 
nge. 
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First Series of Figures of Words. 

Metaphor. 

Generally speaking, all Figures may be called Meta- 
phois : but a Metaphor, * in the present sense, is a 
wonL the pit>per signification of which is replaced by 
another, possessai^ new ideas drawn firom comparison. 
The following expressions in Italics are instances of 
Metaphors. 

Une campagne rianU^ — for agriahle. 

Un homme bouiUant de colere, — for ciffiU, 

Ce heros est enivri de gloire, — ^for remplL 

Votre ami est consume de chagrin,-r-for tourmenU. 

Le tonnerre le gla^a d'effiroi, — ^for saisit. 

La jeunesse est embrasie d^amonr, — ^for eprise, 

Le fcit de ses yeux me penetre, — ^for vivaciU, 

n monrut a la /frtir de Vdge^ — for jeunesse. 

n etait courbe sous lepoids des annees, — ^for nombre* 

On ne pent arreterle torrent des passions, — ^for coan. 

The following is a beautiful specimen of Metaphors 
in prose: 

'' Paraissez maintenant, justes : ou etes-vous? Restesd'Is- 
rael, passez a la droite : froment de Jesus-Christy demelez- 
vous de cette paiUe destinee au feu : o Dieu ! ou sent vo« 
elus, et que reste-t-il pour votre partage?" — Massilloh, 
Sermon sur le petit nombre des eius. 

The expressions froment for those who possess vir- 
tues, and paille for those who have none, when as- 
sociated with JesuS' Christ in the first part of the 
phrase, and destinke au feu in the second, present the 



• Metaphor is derived from the Greek /t,tT»pi^ (metapher^,) to 
transfer^ or transport. 
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most sublime of Metaphors. The following passages 
contain metaphorical Figures. 

"Celui qui met unfrein h. la fureur des Acts 
Sait aussi des m^chants arreter les complots." 

Racine^ Athalie, irag, 

" Vois I'empire Remain tombant de toutes parts 
Ce grand corps dichiri dont les memhres epars 
Languissent disperses, sans honneur et sans vie." 

Voltaire, Makomety trag, 

" Le ravage des champs, le pillage des villes, 
Et les proscriptions et les guerres civiles, 
Sont les degrh sanglanU dont Auguste a fait choix. 
Pour monter sur le tr6ne et nous donner des lois." 

CoRNEiLLE, Cinna, trag. 

The learner will observe that mettre un frein^ in 
tacine,for calmer ; ce grand corps dichirS and membres^ 
I Voltaire, for guerre civile; degree sanglants, and 
mtteTy in Comeille, for moyena cruels, are species of 
[etaphors remarkable for their propriety and energy. 
A Metaphor may be vicious in certain cases. Ist, 
Tien it alludes to low objects, as, Le dSluge universel 
t la lescive de la nature. — Tertulien, 2d, When it 
forced and unnatural, as, Je baignerai mes mains 
',n8 les ondes de tes cheveux. — ThSophile, 3d, WTien 
iscord exists between the words forming the Figures, 
, Malgri des feux si beaux qui rompent ma coUre, — 
ameille, Cid. — The expression of diluge and lescive 

the first ; ondes and cheveux of the second ; feux 
id rompent of the third, are faulty Metaphors. 

Catachresis. 

By Catachresis * is meant the liberty of making use 
an original naeaning in various ways. There are 



• Catachresis is derived from the Greek xaraxi^^f* (catachreais,) 
m x«trax^»*f^** (catachraonaai,) to mis-use, to make a bad use. 
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three species of Cataehresis, namely, imitation, exten- 
sion, and mis-tisage. 

Ist, Lea feuillea d!um plante ou (Tun arhre, have 
here their primitive signification, but, through imita- 
tion, the same name has been given to all things light 
and thin ; as, feuille de papier, feuiUe dlor, d^etain, Ac. 
The word glace, (ice,) is also used to express a polish- 
ed glass, as, une glace de miroir, les glaces d!un carroiH, 

2d, JUiclat du son is only allowable through exten- 
sion, because iclat, in its primitive sense, belongs only 
to the eyes. Buffon, speaking of the dog, makes use 
of the same species of Cataehresis when he says, qu^H 
voit Todorat, as if the smell could be seen. 

3d, It is through mis-usage, though figuratively, 
that we say, aller a cheval sur un bdton, taking a stick 
for a horse ; — ces chevaux sont ferris d'argent, iron 
silver-shod; — ce jeune homme est un parricide, al- 
though he may have murdered his mother or sister. 
Thus the learner will observe, that the Cataehresis 
and the Metaphor diflfer very little fi'om each other. 

Metonymy. 

Metonymy * assumes a prominent character among 
Figures of Rhetoric. It means the changing of one 
word for another. According to La Harpe, t its use 
is so extensive and familiar, that not a moment passes 
without hearing that Figure. To it eloquence and 
poetry are indebted for the beauties with which they 
are replete, and fi'om it flow those striking efiects 
which give them celebrity. This Figure is divided 
into the following heads. 1st, The cause for the 
eflcct; 2d, The effect for the cause; 3d, The emMem 



* Metonymy is derired from the Greek furovofia^t*, (metonomaio,) 
to give another name, 
t Cours de Litt^ratiire> torn. II. page 310. 
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object it represents ; 4<A, The containing for 
itents ; d^A, The place for an object existing, 
le there. 

Cause for the eflFect. — C^est une bonne plume ^ 
une belle main ; for, icrit Men, — H vit de son 
; for, T argent de son travail. — Tai lu Ciceron ; 

ouvragea de CicSron. 

Effect for the cause. — Son pays n^ a point d^om- 
br, rCa point d^arbres. Poets talk of lea pdles 
es^ la triate vieiUesse, les noirs aoucis^ lea crueUea 
es ; — pdlea^ triate^ noira, cruellea, are all Figu- 

expressions, because they exist only in the 
lation. 
The emblem, for the object it represents : 

la fin j'ai quitte la robe pour I'epee." — Cornbille. 

e robe is taken for magiatrature^ and ^pie for 

ins ma vieUIesse languissante 

I sceptre que je tiens p^se a ma main tremblante." 

QUINAULT. 

\ceptre ; means, autoritS royale. We say also, 
peau de Cardinal; for, digniti. — Le royaume 
%nce ne tombe paa en qtienouiUe ; for, paa au 
r d^une femme. Boileau says, 

" En vain au lion Belgique, 
II voit Faigle Germanique, 
Uni sous les Liopards" 

% stands for Holland ; aigle for Germany ; and 
is for England. 

words victoire,paia!, martyre, autoriU consulaire^ 
e^ intelligence^ &c., are figuratively expressed by 
% olivier, palme, faiaceaux^ cceur^ cerveUe, &c. 
The containing, for the contents. — 11 avala la 
6cumante ; for, la liqueur, &c. — H aime la bou- 
for, le vin, &c. — Home (Uaaprouva la conduite 
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(TAppius ; for, les Momains, &c. — J6ru8cUem redouhh 
ces pleurs, &c. ; for, les habitants de Jerusalem, &c. 

5th, The place, for an object existing or made 
there. — C^est un Sedan, une Marseille, une Perse, vnm 
Florence, mean articles manufactured at these places. 
Un vrai Damas, for a sabre manufactured at Damas- 
cus in Syria. De la belle Fayence, for earthen-ware ma- 
nu&U!tured at Faenza, a town in Italy. Un Caudebee 
signifies, a hat manufactured at Caudebee, a town in 
Normandy. 

Rousseau, speaking of the operations of Cicero in 
the country, says, 

" C'est la que ce Romain, dont Teloquente voix 
D'un joug presque certain sauva la republique, 
Fortifiait son coeur dans I'etude des lois 
Et du Lycee et du Portlque" 

That is, the philosophy taught at the Lycee by the 
disciples of Aristotle, and at the Portique by those of 
Zeno, 

Synecdoche. 

By Synecdoche* is understood, 1st, A part for a 
whole, or a whole for a part ; 2d, The singular for the 
plural, or the plural for the singular ; Zd, The most 
for the least, and the least for the most. 

1st, A part taken for a whole, &c. 

'' Les Chretiens vous devraient une tete si chere." 

Voltaire, Zaire. 

TUe, though a part, is taken for the whole person. 

" Le Seine a des Bourbons, le Tibre a des Cesars." 

BoiLEAU, Epi. 1. 



• Synecdoche is derived from the Greek svnxhtx^* (synekdoch^,) 
comprehension, conception. 
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Seme and Tihre axe but parts, but here they mean 
France and Italy. We say also, Quelques hivers ; for, 
fidques annSes, — Un vindequatrefeuilles; for, quatre 
ms, — 11 y a cent feux dans ce village ; for, cent fa- 
miUes, — La flotte est composSe de cinquante voiles ; for, 
mquanie vaisseauw, &c, 

2d, The singular for the plural, &c. Lennemi 
vimt a nous ; for, les ennemis, — Le poete est a la merci 
k public; for, les poetes. — II est 6crit dans les pro- 
phetes ; for, dans les livres des, &e. 

id. The most for the least, &e. Je vous Vai dit 
nngtfois; for, blendes fois. — Mille compliments a votre 
^use ; for beaucoup, 

" Sur ce sanglant theatre ou cent heros perirent, 
Sur ce trone glissant dont cent rois descendirent." 

Voltaire, Henriade, 

Cent Mros, cent rois, mean a great number. 

Antonomasis. 

Antonomasis* means, \st. The substituting of a 
proper name for common words ; 2d, The use of a 
common expression in place of a proper substantive. 

\st. Proper words for common, C^est un Neron ; 
for, un monstre. — C^est un Sardanapale ; for, un vo- 
luptueux. — G^est un Crisus ; for, un riche. 

*' Mais, sans un MecSnas, a quoi sert im Auguste ?" 

That is, sans un protecteur. We say also, Un Zoik ; 
for, detracteur. — Un Aristarque ; for, censeur, 

'' Qu'aux temps les plus feconds en Phrynes, en Lais, 
Plus d'une Penelope honora son pays.'* 

BoiLEAU, Sat, X. 

Phrynis and Lais mean women of light character, 
and Penelope, virtuous ladies. 



• Antonomasis is derived from the Greek «»Ti, (anti,) instead of ; 
and «y0^«, (onoma,) a name. 
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2rf, Comjnwn words for Proper. Le philosophe, for 
Ari^otJe ; — Forateur, for Ciceron ; — le poete, for FtV- 
gile ; according to the Roman sense, but the Greeb 
would understand, Plato, Demostkenes, or Hovmt* 
Monsieur, for le maUre de la maison ; — notre Mro8, for 
the name of the chief personage in a work. 



SECoyn Series of Figures of Words. 

Allegory. 

Metaphors succeeding each other, and fonnii^ a 
kind of fiible, are called Allegory. * The difference 
between them may be compared, the first to a single 
star, and the second to a cluster of stars, the latter of 
which is termed a Constellation. The following is a 
beautifol Allegory, written by Madame Deshoulieres, 
who, having no fortune to procure establishments for 
her &mily, and wishing the king to take it under his 
protection, wrote it under the supposition of a shep- 
herdess complaining of the destitute state of her flock, 
and its forlorn condition. 



Dans ces pres fleuris 
Qu'arrose la Seine. 
Cherchez qui vous mene, 
Mes cheres hrehis. 



Detruit, empoisonne 
Tons mes soins pour vous 
£t Yous abandonne 
Aaxfureurs des hups. 



Xai figut, pour vous rendre i Seriez-vous leur proie, 



Le destin plus doux, 
Ce qu'on pent attendre 
IKune amitie tendre ; 
Mais son long courroux 



Aimable traupeau? 
Vous, de ce hameau 
L'honneur et la joie : 
Vous qui gras et beau. 



• Allegory is derived from the Greek mxxhyt^uf, (all^soied,) to in- 
terpret in a different sense. * X o / 
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luez sans cesse, 
vrhette Spaisse, 
sir nouveau ! 
voTis regrette ! 
faut ceder ; 
kien, sans houlette, 
vous garder ! 
:e fortune 
a ravis. 
1 j'importune 
par mes cris ; 
3 mes craintes, 
d a mes plaintes, 
5^, ni chien, 
lc rend rien. 
z-vous contentes 
J mon secours, 
d'heureux jours, 
innocentes, 

mes amours, 
an vous defende ; 

il le salt, 
ui demande 

seul bienfait. 
ebis chiries, 
c tant de soin, 
ijours nourries. 



Je prends k temoin 
Ces bois, ces prairies, 
Que si les faveurs 
Du Dieu des pasteurs 
Vous gardent d'outrages 
Et vous font avoir 
Du matin au soir 
De gras pdturages ; 
J'en conserverai, 
Tant que je vivrai. 
La douce memoire : 
Et que mes chansons 
En mille fagons 
Porteront sa gloire. 
Du rivage heureux 
Oil vif et pompeux 
Uastre qui mesure 
Les nuits et les jours 
Commengant son cours 
Rend h, la nature 
Toute sa parure, 
Jusqu'en ces climats 
Oil sans doute las 
D'eclairer le monde, 
n va chez ThStis 
Rallumer dans I'onde 
Ses feux amortis. 



le above elegant Allegory, every italic expres- 
a Figure. Brebis, means en/ants, — Loups, 
\s gardiens, oncles. — Troupeau, means /am^Ze. 
rbette, signifies aisance, bonheur. — Chien, stands 
jix ; — Houlette, for moyens, fortune ; — Pan, for 
?8 pasteurs ; — Mivage, for Seine; — Astre, for 
—and TMtis, for dieu de la rmr. 
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Irony. 

Irony * is a satirical figure, which, by equivocal ex- 
pressions, conceals a sense directly opposite to that 
apparently expressed. Irony may be used in jesting, 
bantering, insult, and hatred. The following example 
is fi-om Rousseau, in which he rails at the Deists and 
fi'eetliinkers. 

" Tous ces objets de la credulite, 
Dent s'infatue un mystique entete, 
Pouvaient jadis abuser des Cyrilles, 
Des Augustins, des Leons, des Basiles ; 
Mais, quant a vous, grands hommes, grands espriU, 
C'est par un noble et gen6reux mepris 
Qu'il vous convient d'extirper ces chimereSy 
Epouvantails d'enfants et de grand'meres." 

J. J. Rousseau, -Epi/re a Racine* 

Hyperbole. 

By Hyperbole t is understood, a Figure exa^erat- 
ing things, either by increase or diminution. To go 
beyond the bounds of strict truth, to represent thiii^ 
greater or smaller, better or worse, than they are, is 
an Hyperbole. Voltaire, describing the horrors of 
the massacre on St. Bartholomew's day, says, 

" Et des fleuves Fran^ais les eaux ensanglantees 
Ne portaient que des morts aux mers epouvantiesS' 

Voltaire, Henriade. 

And foretelling the golden age, Malherbe says, 
" La terra en tous endroits produira toutes choses ; 
Tous metaux seront or, toutes fleurs seront roses ; 
Tous arbres seront oliviers ; 



• ^ony is derired from the Greek «i^«vii«, Ceironeia,) dissimulation. 
T Hyperbole is derived from the^ Greek u*«e(ioX»j, (hyperboU^ ex- 
:geration.* ' '' 
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L*an n'aura pliM d'hiver, le jour n'aura plus d'ombre ; 

Et les perles sans nombre 
Germeront dans la Seine au milieu des lauriers." 

Malherbe^ Ode d Louis XIII. 

The above two extracts are not only fictitious, but 
iren Hyperbolical. 

Euphemism. 

Euphemism * is a Figure, by the means of which, 
isagreeable, odious, or sad ideas are disguised. The 
ingman, for instance, is called le maitre des hautes ceu- 
•es. A workman wishing to go away after his work, 
)es not say to his master, payez-moi ; he says, rCavez- 
ru8 plus rien a nfiHordonner ? A workman of a respect- 
)le trade does not say, notre maitre, but notre hour- 
ois. When nothing can be given to a beggar, it is 
jtter to say, dieu vaus assiste, or bSnisse ! rather than, 
n^ai rien a vous donner. Instead of saying, allez- 
ni8 en, to a. person whose services may be dispensed 
ith for the moment. Euphemism recommends, voila 
» est Men ; or, je vous remercie. Cicero made use 
• this Figure before the senate, when, instead of 
.ying that Milo's servant killed Clodius, he says, 
They did all that any master should like his slaves 
I do on such like occasions." t 

Litote. 

Litote t is a Figure apparently diminishing the ex- 
•ession, but the accessories of which leave its strength 



* Euphemism is derived from the Greek, tu(pifAnc, (euphemia,) 
reeahie words* 

t ** Fecerunt id servi Milonis quod sues quisque servos in 

li re facere voluisset." — Cicbr. pro Milone, num. 29. 

Translation. 
lis firent, dit-il, ce que tout maitre eut voulu que ses esclaves ei.s- 
ut fait en pareille occasion. — L'Abbb Batteux. 

t Litote is derived from the Greek ktrtt, (litos,) little. 
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unimpaired. Chhnene, in the tragedy of Le Cid, by ■ 
Comeille, unwilling to confess her love to jRodrigue, I 
who had killed her father in a duel, says to him. Fa, t 
je ne te hais pas ; these words are even more forcible 
than J^ faime. Modesty is the basis of this Figure. 
The expression, je ne suis pas difforme, is far better 
than je suis Men fait. Instead oije vous bldme, Litote 
requires, je ne puis vous louder, II fUest pas sot^ for, H 
a plus d^espHt que vous ne pensez. Ce poete n^est pas 
un auteur mSpHsable, for, il nUrite d'Hre estinU, 

Onomatopceia. 

Onomatopoeia* is a Figure, by which a word is 
made to imitate the soimd of the object in view. The 
pouring of the liquid from a bottle is called, le glm- 
glou de la bouteiUe ; the noise created by the fric- 
tion of arms is expressed by, le cliquetis des anm. 
Le mugissement du taureau, le b^lement des brebis, le 
hurlement des loups, Vaboyement des chiens, — trembler^ 
gronder, crier, siffler, souffler, frissonner, rompre, frivAr^ 
murmurer, r outer , — eric, crac, tic, ta/i, &c., are sdl Ono- 
matopaeias. Chateaubriand gives a fine example of 
this Figure. 

" Les trois gardes du palais se levent et laissent le marUo» 
d'airain retomber avec un bruit lugubre sur la porte d'airain" 

Among the multiplicity of beautiful passages in tie 
narrative of the death of Hyppolitus, the following is 
remarkable for its imitative harmony. 

'^ Indomptable taureau, dragon impetueux, 
Sa croupe se recourbe en replU tortueux ; 
Ses longs mugissemens font trembler le rivage, 
Le ciel avec horreur voit ce monstre sauvage." 

Racine, Pkedre, trag* 



• Onomatopoeia is derived from the Greek ovofAwro^tuot (onomato- 
^oiia,) from onoma^ name *, 'poieo, to make. 
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Martecm Sairain^ bruit luguhre^ of Chateaubriand ; 
and replis tortueux^ are remarkable instances of the 
above Figure. 

Section IL — Exercise on Figures op Words, 

CALLED Tropes. 

The learner, in the following exercise, will write 
each paragraph with a specification of the Figure. The 
words in the paragraph containing the Figurative Con- 
struction, are to be underlined. 

Example, 

" Ou croirait, a vous voir dans vos libres caprices^ 
Discourir en Caton des vertus et des vices. 
Decider du m^rite et du prix des auteurs, 
Et faire impun6ment la le^on aux docteurs." 

BoiLBAUi Satire ct mon Esprit. 

Speoifieation of the above Figure, 

A Trope, called Antonomasis ; — Caton means Cen- 
eor. 

Exercise on the First Series of the Figures of Words, 

*' Jetez.moi dans les troupes come un simple soldat^ je suis 
Thersite ; mettez-moi a la tete d'mie armee dont jV k r#- 
pondre k toute I'Europe, je suis Achille,*'~^LA Bruyebe. 

" Get homme qui portait la gloire de sa nation jusqu'aux 
extremites de la terre, qui couvrait son camp du bouclier .... 
et qui r6jouissait Jacob par ses vertus et ses exploits^ dont la 
m^moire doit ^tre 6temelle." — Flechier* Oraison Funebre 
du Marichal de Turenne, 

*' Au nom du Pinde et de Cithere, 
Gentil Bernard est averti 
Que Yart d'aimer doit Samedi 
Venir souper chez Vart de plaire."* 

Voltaire. 



• A card from Voltaire to the poet Bernard, inTiting him to sup at 
the Marquiie du Chatelet, 
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'' Quand je vols ta sagesse^ en ses justes projets^ 
D'une heureuse abondance enrichir tes sujete. 
Fouler aux pieds rorgueil et du Ta£ie et du Tihre, 
Nous faire de la mer une campagne libre." 

BoiLBAU^ Dtseours au Roi 

** Ce roi, fils de David, ou le chercherons nous ? 
Le ciel mdme peut-il reparer les mines 
De cet arhre tichS j usque dans ses ractnes f 
Athalie ^touffa Tenfant meme au berceau." 

Racine, Athalie, Trag. Act, I. Sc. 1* 

*' Vous chez qui la guerri^re audace 
Tient lieu de toutes les vertus, 
Concevez Socrate k la place 
Du fier meurtrier de Clitus, 
Vous verrez un roi respectable, 
Humain, gen^eux, Equitable, 
Un roi digne de vos autels : 
Mais k la place de Socrate 
Le fameux vainqtieur de VEuphrate 
Sera le dernier des mortels." 

J. B. Rousseau, Ode d la Fortune. 

Exercise on the Second Series of Figures of Wards, 

^' Qu'avez-Yous mon cher fils, vous pleurez ! rien ma m^* 
Je crains que vous ne vous soyez fait beaucoup de mal, men 
ami ; oh ! non monsieur ^ ce n'est rien.""-' * * 

^* La flotte d'Antoine ne se hattit pas mal a la bataiUfi 
d' Actium centre celle d'Octave, et quoique vaincue, elle oe 
devint pas miprisable pour cela."— * • 

" Poursuis, N6ron ; avec de tels ministres. 
Par des f aits glorieux tu te vas signaler; 
Poursuis, Tu n'as pas &it ce pas pour reculer : 
Ta main a commence par le sang de ton fir^ ; 
Je prevois que tes coups viendront jusqu'^ ta m^, 

Racine, Britannicus, Trag. Act. V. So. 6. 
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" Pour cel^brer tant de vertus, 
Tant de hauts &its et tant de gloire, 
Mille ecus ? Morbleu^ mille ^cus ! 
Ce n'est pas un sou par victoire."— * • f 

Lorsque sur cette meri on vo^ue h pleines voiles, 
Qu'on croit avoir pour soi les vents et les Stoiles, 
II est bien mal-ais6 de r^gler ses desirs : 
Le plus sage s'endort sur la foi des zSphtrs" 

La Fontaine, EUgie, 

A travers les rochers la peur les precipite : 
L'essieu crie et se rompt : Tintr^pide Hippolyte 
Voit voler en eclats tout son char ^racawJ ; 
Dans les renes lui-meme il tombe embarrass^." 

Racine, Phedre, Trag. Act, V. sc. 6. 



Sect. III. — Figures op Thought. 

gures of Thought, in Rhetoric, form a very dis- 
branch of composition. An ingenious employ- 
i of words, or a change of signification given to 
I in expressing our thoughts, constitutes what is 
d a Figure of Words, whether a Trope or not. 
Figures of .Thought depend solely on the turn 
i to the phrase, without any alteration in the 
s, and their use is allowed to give to language, 
J, nobleness, and strength, 
le difference between Figures of Words and Fi- 
5 of Thought is very striking, although, to the 
of the reader, it may appear scarcely percep- 
The former depends on a word, the latter on 
rn of phrase. K, for instance, the word feux, 
village est composi de centfeux, was altered into 



uatraiiis on the victories of the great Cond6, by a Omqoh poet, 
lined the mUle icus^ as the prize for the best qpatrain* 

$ The Court. 
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families, as ce village est compost de cent families, the 
Figure of Words would disappear instantly ; and li, 
instead of saying, 6 vanitS, 6 m^yrtels ignorants deleur 
destinie ; we were to say, la vaniti rend les mortek 
ignorants de leur destinSe, the Figure of Thought would 
cease to exist in the phrase. By the above examples, 
the reader will at once perceive that a Figure of Words 
and a Figure of Thought are very different from each 
other. 

The Figures ef Thought are eighteen in number: 
1st, Pretermission ; 2d, Concession ; 3d, Correction ; 
4:th, Reversion; 5th, Periphrasis; 6th, Antithesis ; Ith, 
Licence ; 8th, Simile ; 9th, Hypotyposis ; 10^^, Hypo- 
thesis ; 11th, Parallel ; 12th, Dubitation ; 13th, Sus- 
?3nsion ; 14th, Repetition ; 15^^, Gradation ; 16ft, 
ersonification ; 17th, Deprecation; 18^^, Imprecation. 
The above eighteen figures, for the sake of clear- 
ness, are divided into three series : the first will con- 
tain five, the second six, and the third seven figures. 

First Series op Figures op Thought. 

Pretermission. 

Pretermission is a Figure, by which we pretend to 
pass a subject over in silence, or to touch lightly on 
it, althoi^ in reality we use peculiar force in dealing 
with it. This Figure is strikingly displayed in the fi)l- 
lowing extract from the narrative of the massacre at 
Paris on St Bartholomew's day. 

*' Je ne vous peindrai point le tumulte et les cris, 
Le sang de tous cotes ruisselant dans Paris, 
Le fils assassin^ sur le corps de son pere^ 
Le fifere avec la soeur, la fille avec la mere, 
Les ^ux expirants sous leurs toits embrases, 
J*.i,to»enfent8 au berceau sur la pierre ecras^s: 
, j)et.Siieu]3i des humains c'est ce qu'on doit attendre." 

Voltaire^ Henriade, ch. 2. 
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COKOESSION. 

Concession is a Figure, by which the oratOF ap- 
>ears willing to grant certain points to his adversary, 
n order to strengthen those not granted. 

Example* 

*^ Je veux bien avouer de lui ce qu'un auteur c^^bre 
^Piine) a dit de C^sar, qu'il a iti cUment jttsqu'd ttre 
\bUgi de M'en repentir. Que ce soit done la^ si Ton veut, 
'illustre defaut de Charles aussi bien que de Cesar. Mais 
|ue ceux qui veulent croire que tout est faible dans les mal- 
leureux et dans les vaincus^ ne pensent pas pour cela nouii 
persuader que la force ait manqu^ a son courage^ ni la vi- 
gour k ses conseils. Poursuivi a toute entrance par I'im- 
placable malignity de la fortune^ trahi de tons les siens, il ne 
s'est pas manqu6 k lui-mSme."— Bossuet^ Oraisonfunibre 
de Henrtette Marie de France, Spouse de Charles L Roi 
^Angleterrem 



Correction. 

By Correction, is understood a Figure, consisting in 
dther retracting or explaining certain thoughts, and 
substituting others more becoming or adequate in their 
place. Mithridates, the sworn enemy of the Romans, 
when divided between his jealousy against his son, and 
his hatred against his foes, affords a fine example of 
the above Figure. 

^* Immolona en partant trois ingrats k la fois 

AUons, et commenfone par Xiphar^ lui-mSme. 
Mais qzielle est ma/ureur I et qu'est-ce queje di$ I ^ 
Tu vas sacrifier^ . • • qui ! malheureux ! ton fils. 
Un fils que Rome craint^ qui peut venger son p^re ; 
Pourquoi r^pandre un sang qui m'est si n^cessaire ! 
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Ah ! dans Tetat funeste ou ma chute m'a mis, 
£st-ce que mon malheur m'a l^dsse trop d'amis ! 
Songeona pluidt songeons a gagner sa tendresse^ 
J'ai besoin d'un vengeur et non d'une maitresse." 

Racine^ Mithridate, Trag, Act. lY. sc. 5. 



Reversion. 



By Reversion is meant a Figure, the words of which, 
when reverted, present a sense quite different. Cor- 
neille, the patriarch of French dmmatic bards, who in 
his life had experienced both kindness and ill treat- 
ment from Cardinal Richelieu, employed this Figure 
in the following lines : 

** Qu'on parle bien ou mal du fameux cardinal 
Ma prose ni mes vers n'en diront rien. 
// m'a /ait trop de bien pour en dire du mai, 
II m* a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bikn.'^ 



Periphrasis. 

Periphrasis, or Circumlocution, is a Figure fre- 
quently employed by poets and orators, to give dignily 
and grace to common and simple ideas; but it is chiefly 
used to lengthen a short sentence. — Example of Peri- 
phrasis, in which Mascarony instead of saying simply 
that Louis XIV. placed Turenne among the tombs of 
French kings, says, 

" Le roi, pour donner une marque immortelle de Testime 
et de Tamitie dont 11 honorait ce grand capitaine ; donne une 
place iUuatre d. cet glorieuses eendret, parmt ees makres de 
la terre, qui conservent encore dans la magnificence de leuia 
tombeaux une image de celle de leurs trones." 

r Oraiaonfunehre de Turenne^ 
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Secoih) Series of Figures of Thought. 



AlTTITHESIS. 

Antithesis is a Figure in which the words and 
honghts are opposed to each other, in order to shew 
heir meaning more forcibly. 

Example. 

"De tous ses* fevoris^ Momai seul raccompagne^ 
Momai son confident, mais jamais sonflatteur ; 
Trop vertueux soutien du parti de Verreur, 
Qui^ signalant toujours son z^le et sa prudence^ 
Senrit igalement son ^gliee et la France : 
Censeur des courtisans^ mais k la cour aimi ; 
Fier ennemi de Rome^ et de Rome estimS," 

VoLTAiRB, Henriade, Ch. 1. 



Licence. 

By Licence is understood a Figure, in which free- 
om is carried to an excess, but yet with the intention 
f pleasing. This Figure is used also when severe 
udis are to be announced. 

Example. 

'' Si les Dieux t'avaient donn6 une grandeur de corps qui 
pondit a Tavidite de ton ^me^ le monde entier ne pourrait 
eontenir : d'une main tu voudrais atteindre k TOrient^ et 
I I'autre k I'Occident. Tu te vantes de poursuivre les bri- 
nds^ et tu et toumime le brigand de toutes les nations que 
as parcourues." — Quintb-Curcb, Lee Scythes ct Alexandre. 



• Henry IV. 
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Simile. 

Simile, or Comparison^ is not only one of the great- 
est ornaments of composition, but the most powerfal 
axudliaiy in alignment. Prose is indebted to it fi)r its 
conTincing proo&, and poetry would lose its most at- 
tractiTe charms, were it to be deprived of this Figure. 
Tlie gi^eat importance of the above Figure is ackaow- 
ledged by all writers, and is regarded as the basis of 
the edifice of Figurative Composition, whether prose 
or poetry. 

F^elon, alluding to the languid state of Telemachus, 
when in love with the nymph Eucharis, in the island 
of the goddess Calypso, gives the following beaatifiil 
example of Simile : 

** A le voir * pdU, ahattu, et difiguri, on aurait era qQ0 
ee n'^tsdt point T^l^aque^ sa beetute^ son enjoument^ as 
noUe fiert^^ s'enfuyaient loin de lui. U p6rissait. Td qu*vM 
JUur, qui itant ^panouie le matin, repand ses doux parfiuDS 
dans la campagne, et se fletrir peu a pen vers le sohr ; ses 
vives couleurs s'effwxnt, elle languU, elle se desseehe, et sa 
belle t^te se penche, ne pouvant plus se soutenir. Ainfi le 
ills d'Ulysse ^tait aux partes de la mort." — Fenelok^ TUi- 
maque, Liv. ?• 

Hypotyposis. 

Hypotyposis, or Description^ is a Figure which m- 
bodies, as it were, the ornament, pomp and brilliancy 
of all others. It is used in narrating fitcts and cir- 
cumstances, as battles, tempests, conflagrations^ ta- 
mults, processions, &c, ; but in such an animated 
manner, and vivid colours, that the objects depicted 

* Tdimaque. 
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em to be present before the eyes of the reader. It 
of this Figure Boileau speaks, when he says, — 

'* Soyez riche et pompeux dans vos descriptions, 
Cest la qu'il &ut des vers Staler I'el^gance, 
N'y pr^sentez jamais de basses circonstances." 

BoiLBAU, VArt PoSHqice, Ch, 3. 

The following is a striking example fipom the Tele- 
ichns, an epic production of Fen61on, not unworthy 
Homer himself. It describes Amphitrite in her car, 
awn by sea-horses. 

*' Pendant qu'Hazael et Mentor parlaient, nous apper^u- 
s des Dauphins couverU d'tme icaiUe qui paraissait d'or et 
zur. En se jouant ils soulevaient les flots avec beaucoup 
icume. Apr^ eux venaient des Tritons qui sonnaient de la 
mpetie avec leurs conques recourb^. lis environnaient le 
•ur d' Amphitrite train6 par des chevaux matins phis blancs 
e la nei^e, et qui fendant I'onde salee laissaient loin der- 
Te eux im vaste sillon dans la mer. Leurs yeux ^taient 
fiamiSf et leurs bouches ecumantes. Le char de la D^esse 
ait une conque d'une merveilleuse figure ; elle 6tait d'une 
mcheur plus Sclatante que Vivoire, et les roues Staient d^or^ 
\ char semblait voUr sur la /ace des eaux paisibles. Une 
3upe de Nymphes couronn^es de fleurs nagaient en fotde 
ari^ le char : leurs beaux cheveux pendaient sur leurs 
laule, et ftottaient au gr6 du vent. La Deesse tenait d'une 
ain un sceptre d'or pour commander aux values, de I'autre 
le portait sur ses genoux le petit Dieu Palemon son fils pen. 
udt ^ sa mamelle. Elle avait un visage serein et une douce 
ajest^ qm/aisait/uir les vents siditieux et toutes les noires 
mp^tes. Les Tritons conduisaient les chevaux et tenaient 
t rines dories. Une grande voile de pourpre^o^/ai^ c^an# 
itr au-dessus du char ; elle ^tait k demi enfl^e par le soufle 
ime multitude de peiits Ziphirs qui s'effor^aient de la 
)U88er par leurs haleines. On voyait au milieu des airs Eole 
Qpressli inquiet, et ardent. Son visage rid^ et cha^n, sa 
>ix mena^ante, ses scourcils epais et> pendants ; ses yeux 
eins d'xm/eu sombre et austire tenaient en silence ses fiers 
quilons, et repoussaient tous les nuages. Les immenses ba« 

K 2 
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leinea et tooa les monstres inarms fiusant aTee leoii Bnbn 
unfitix et refiux de tonde amere, sortalent a la li&te dekm 
grottea profbndes poor voir la Deesae." — ^Fx3ISL0K» TeUmofiit 
Liv. 4. 



Hypothesis. 

Hypothesis, or Supposition^ is a Figure nmch used 
by great orators, and one of the most powerfbl means 
of persuasion. Demosthenes has recourse to it, to 
justify his conduct in public a£BEurs, in the follo^ring 
passage: 

'^ Si par une lumiere prophetique, tousles Ath^en8,li8anl 
dans Y2LWtmT,eiiue7U prevulea evenemensfutuis, et queTOiBi 
Eschine^ vous les eussiez predits et aimonces avec votre tmx 
de tonnerre^ Ath^es^ meme dans ce cas, auiait du fiuie ce 
qu'ellc a fait^ pour peu qu'elle eut respecte sa gloiie, ses ao- 
eetres et les jugemens de la posterite." — ^Dsmosthxnbs. 



Parallel. 

By Parallel is meant the comparison of two objects 
or persons, in which their respective properties and 
talents are held up, and critically examined. Lft 
Bniyere exhibits a fine specimen of this Figure, when 
comparing Comeille to Kacine. 

'' Comeille nous assujetit a ses caracteres et a ses id^i 
Bacine se conforme aux ndtrea, Celui-la peint les hommeB 
tola qu'ils devraient etre ; celui-ci les peint tels qu^s 9a»l^ 
L'un 61eve, etonne, raaitrise, instruit ; I'autre plait> ramue, 
touche, p6n^tre : ce qu'il y a de plus beau, de plus noble et de 
plus imp^rieux dans la raison, est manie par le premier ; ^ 
par I'autre, ce qu'il y a de plus flatteur et de plus dilicat dans 
fa passion. Ce sont, dans celui-l^, des maximes, des reglea 
et des pr^ceptes ; et dans celui-ci, du gout et des sentiments. 
Von eat plus occujpi aux pieces de Comeille ; Ton est plus 
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^dranlS et plus attendri ^ celles de Racine. Corneille est plus 
maralg Racine plus naturd. II semble que Tun imite SophocU, 
et que Tautre doit plus a Euripide"'^LA Bruyerb. 



Third Series op Figures op Thought. 

dubitation. 

Dabitation is a Figure, which consists in deliberat- 
ing on what should be done ; and is founded on doubts 
and uncertainties. The following is an example of 
it from Voltaire's tragedy of Zaire, when Orosma 
disooyers the fetal billet sent to Zaire by Nereatan : 

'* Cours chez elle k I'instant^ va^ vole^ Corasmin^ 
Montre lui cet icrit . . • Quelle tremble ; et soudain, 
De cent coups de poignards que I'infid^le meure ; 
Mais avant defrapper . . . Ah ! cher ami demeure, 
Demeure il n'est pas tems ; je veux que ce Chretien, 
Devant elle amenS . . . Non^ je ne veux plus rien, 
Je me meurs, je succombe k Texc^s de ma rage." 

Voltaire, Zaire, Trag. Act. IV. sc. 5. 



Suspension. 

By Suspension is understood a Figure consisting of 
interruptions in the middle of a speech, by which the 
speaker, although taking up another line of argument, 
leayes a deep impression of what he affects to sup- 
press. It is employed by Athalie, while demanding 
young Eliacin from Joad, and the treasures she thought 
he had concealed. 

^^ Etemel ennemi des supremes puissances ! 
En I'appui de ton Dieu tu t'etais repose : 
De ton espoir frivole es-tu disabuse ? 
II laisse i mon pouvoir et son temple et ta vie. 
Je devroia sur Vautel ou ta main Bacrifie 
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Fr « . « KtB ^ ^trx ^la^^a m'offire il fiuit me contentei. 
0<t «uii2fi» Ckt smar. <a*IL iiat qu oq me remette, 

Kacxsx. jCa«&, Trog. Act V. Sc. 5. 






<r ^ $;ttflii^ :K^!L$^ ia disSaraat wKNcds. When that 
F%:iK>^ i^ v»eSx<«wL riti^ ^>k^ acquires a degree of ve- 
Sttiewai»K^c. v%.k& u»f£^i^ Among 

9;Mk;xv iQiK$c;jux'y^ tlii»>i' is ;ji hedkutifal one in Zaire, 
;ji mi^ir br P^.«Kvc and at the moment when 
ILMifi^m«iHi k^ fiitlier. a Clurt^tian, diseoTers that she 
^a^f^ l<i^»i hrvHi^tit op as a Mahometan, he speaks 

''' Xa iuji^ I«o]k <j^ <k mtt demicses peines, 
^/i4^ au m.*«ei^ aM^ m sact^ qtu coule dans tes veines: 
Cy«ic ^ a^M^ ^ T^r^ r.'cs^ iwhs dur^tkos comme moi ; 
C"^^^ M 4^^ <ikt$ h^>s^ ddMDsnus de ma loi ; 
Om k at^ d«^ nrsaetTrs * * « S fille <aicore trop chere 1 
Cmnas^ui t<o«t detain? sab-tu qoelk est ta mere ? 
SdfeMa btwn qu^a I'ittstini que son flanc mit au jour 
<V tn$t« ict diemkr thui d*un malh»ireux amour^ 
Jie la vU masatOJKf /wr ^i nMrin foroen^ 
IW fa IMTM d» bn^inds ^ qui tu t*es donnee ?" 

VoLTAiut, Zam, Trug. Act. II. sc. 5. 

Gradatiox. 

Gradation, or ClimojCy consists in representing an 
assemblage of ideas, images, or sentiments, as a whole, 
in the fii^ instance, bnt each separately increasing in 
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Strength and energy, till the Climax is completed. 
The following dramatic lines furnish an eminent part 
3f it. They relate to the interview between Csesar 
and Pompey's widow. 

Example. 

CORNBLIB. 

'* Cesar, car le destin que dans tes fers je brave. 
Me fait ta prisonni^re, et non pas ton esclave ; 
£t tu ne pretends pas qu'il m'abatte le coeur, 
Jusqu'si te rendre hommage, et te nommer Seigneur. 
De quelque rude trait qu'il m'ose avoir frapp^e. 
Veuve dujeune Crosse, et veuve de Pompie, 
FiUe de Scipion, et pour dire encore plus, 
Romaine, mon courage est encore au-dessus ; 
£t te tous les assauts que sa rigueur me livre, 
Bien ne me fait rougir que la honte de vivre." 

CoBNBiLLE, Mort de Pompie, Trag, 



PERSONiriCATION. 

Personification, is one of the boldest and finest Fi 
:ures of Rhetoric. It infiises life into inanimate ob- 
ects, whether present or absent, and invests them 
dth the gift of speaking. This Figure is finely pour- 
rayed in the Funeral Oration of the Duke of Mon- 
iimer^ whose open and candid character was the ad- 
liration of his contemporaries. 

^^ Oserais-je un dabs discours ou la franchise et la candour 
»nt le sujet de nos ^loges, employer la fiction et le mensongS ? 
e Tombeau s'ouvrirait, ces ossements se rejoindraient et se 
juniraient pour me dire : Pourquoi viens4u mentir pour 
loi, qui ne mentis, jamais pour personne.^ Ne me rends pM 
a honneur que je n'ai point m6rit6 : ct mot, qui n'en voulus 
mais rendre qu'au merite. LaissB'tnoi reposer dans le sein 
) la v^rit^, et rie viens pas troubler ma paix par la fiatterie 
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que je bais. Ne distimule pas mes de&ntSy et me m^eUrilm 
pas mes Tertus : Icue seakment la miaenearde de IHenqui 
a Toula m'kumilier par les mis, et me sameti/ur par ki an* 

tret." Flechisr, Oraison fun^yn dm Due de Mmtu^ 

sltr, Gcfuvemeur de Monseigneur le Ikmpkin* 



Deprecation. 

By Deprecation is understood a Figure, in ^ch 
prayers, entreaties, and tears, are employed to obtain 
favours. The request of Phdloetetes to Neoptokme, 
not to abandon hun in the island of Lenmos, affords 
an alTecting specimen of it. 

'^ mon f^%,je te conjure par les manes de ton pdr^ par 
ta m^rc^ par tout ce que tu as de plus cher sur la tene, de w 
me pas laisser setU dans les maux que tu Tois. Je n'ignore 

r\M combien je te serai k charge^ mais il y aurait de la h(mte 
m'abandonncr : jeite-moi a la prone, a la poupe, dans la 
tontine m6me, par tout ou je fincommoderai le mohu,"^ 
FiNELON, Tdimaque, liv. 15. 

Imprecation. 

Imprecation consists of words against any object 
whatever, and dictated by anger, vengeance, and de- 
spair. The imprecation of Camilla against Rome, 
excited by the death of her lover, killed by her brother 
Horatius, is a sublime example of the above Figure. 

*\Rome, I'unique objet de mon ressentiment ! 
Rome, k qui vient ton bras d'immoler mon amant ! 
Rome, qui t'a vu nattre, et que ton coeur adore ! 
Rome enfin, que je hais parce qu'elle t'honore ! 
Puissent tous ses voisins ensemble conjur^ 
Saper ses fondements encor mal assures ! 
Et, si ce n'est assez de toute I'ltalie, 
Que I'Orient contre elle a TOccident s'allie Y 
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Que cent peuples unis des bouts de runivers 
Passent pour la ditruire, et les monts et les men ! 
QM''€Ue'-mime sur soi renverse ses muiaillesy 
Bt de ses propres mains dechire ses entraiUes ! 
due le courroux du ciel allume par mes voeux 
Passe pleuvoir sur elle un deluge de feux ! 
Pu%8si-je de mes yeux y voir tomber la foudre^ 
Voir ses maisons en cendre, et tes lauriers en poudre. 
Voir le dernier Romain a son dernier soupir^ 
Mot setde en etre cause, et mourir de plaisir I" 

CoRNBiLLEj Horace, Trag. Act, IV. Sc. 5. 



5CT. IV. — ^Exercise on the Figures of Thought. 

The learner is to write over again the paragraphs 
the following exercise, taking care to underline 
8ry word found in Italics ; and under each para- 
aph he will write a specification of the Figure 
ntained in it. 

FivBt Example, 

" Je ne parlerai point de vos animosites domestiques ni 
Tagrandissement de Philippe . . , . Jene diraipas qu'apr^ 
it de conquetes, il parviendra a la monarchie universelle/' 
. — Demosthenes, Si^m. Philippique. 

Specification of the above Figure. 

A Figure of Thought called Pretermission, exem- 
fied at je ne parlerai pointy ni, suiAje ne diraipas. 

Another Example. 

" La vie des heros a enrichi Vhistoire, et tkistoire a em- 
Uie celles des h^ros." — La Bruyere. 



Speoifisation of the above Figure. 

A figure of Thought called Antithesis, exemplified 
la vie and histdre, and at histoire and celle, 

A Third Example. 

" Grand Dieu ! si tu prevois qu'indigne de sa race 
11 doive de David abandonner la trace ; 
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Qu'il 9oit * comme le fruit en nussant arrach6 
Ou qu'un soufle ennemi dans sa tige a Bech6." 

Bacinb, Athalie, Act. Lac 2. 
Speeijieciium of ike ahow Figure, 

A Figure of Thought called Imprecation, exempK- 
tied at ffrand Dieu^ and quHl soit comme U fruit 

Exercise on the First Series of Figures of Thought, 

[The figures, in the foUowing exercises, are in Italics.] 

** Mais que dis^je ? il ne faut pas Ten louer ici^ il &at 
Ten plaindre, Quelque glorieuse que fut la source dont il 
8ortait> I'heresie des demiers temps I'avait infect6e." — ^Fli- 
CHiBB^ OmisonfunSre de Turenne, 

^* Apprenez, maitre Jacques^ vous et vos pareils^ que c'est 
un coupe-gorge qu'une table remplie de trop de viandes ; que, 
pour se bien montrer ami de ceux que Ton invite, il fiuit 
que la frugality regne dans les repas qu'on donne, et que, 
suivant ledire d'un ancien, ilfaut manger pour vivre, etnon 
jHis rtwv pour manger.*' — Molisre, L'Avare, Comid, Act. 
III. Sc 5. 

Cbsar. 
^^ J'excuse ton audace, et consens a t'entendre^ 
De mon rang avec toi> je me plats cL descendre. 
Que me reproches-tu ? 

Brutus. 
Le monde ravag6, 
Le sang des nations, ton pays sacagil." 

Voltaire, La Mortde Cisar, Trag. Act. II. so. 5. 

Qu*est il besoin, Nabal, qu'a tesyenxje rappeUe 

De Joad et de moi la iameuse querelle, 

Quandj'osai centre lui disputer I'encensoir ; 

Mes brigues, mes combats, mes pleurs, mon desespoir ? 

Vaincu par lui, j'entrai dans une autre carriere, 

Et mon fime k la cour s'attacha tout entiere."^ 

Racinb, Athalie, Act. III. Sc. 3. 



Joas. 



(( 
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lis aujourdliui qu'enfin la vieillesse venue, 
lis mes faux cheveux blonds d6ja toute chenue, 
jet6 sur ma tite avee ses doigts p^sants 
ize lustres compku surcharges de trots ans" 

BOILBAU. 

EiciSE on the Second Series of Figures of Thought 

Les jours de rhomme sent comme I'herbe ; sa fleur est 
le celle des champs ; un souffle a pass6 et la fleur est 
he, et la terre qui la portait ne la reconnaltra plus."— - 
me cii. 

Juvenal est un maitre dur et severe, qui gourmande ses 
irs, Horace est un ami tendre, indulgent et facile, qui 
arse familiairement avec les siens." — ^Freron. 

Imaginez'vous pour un moment. Remains, quejepuisse 
absoudre Milon, en ressuscitant Clodius. Mais quoi ! 
seule vous glace d'effroi ! Quelle impression ferait-il 
siff vous, s'il etait vivant, puisque, tout mort qu'il est, 
line image vous epouvante ?" — Ciceron> MUon et Clo^ 
traduction de La Harpe* 

Esclaves de leurs oeuvres, ardents amis de la liberte avant 
lue de leur grandeur, Sylla et Napoleon crurent avoir 
i, k prix de gloire et de triomphe le droit d'asservir leur 
L*un s'empara violemment du pouvoir, Vautre le re- 
;omme d'un heritage." — Villemain. 

" J'aime a trouver, quand il fait froid. 
Grand feu dans \m petit endroit; 
Les delicats font grande chere, 
Quand on leur sert dans un repas 
De grands vins dans un petit verre, 
De grands mets dans de petits plats." 

Gressrt. 

^' Bacchus, de pampres couronn6, 
Ouvre la scene des vendanges ; 
II brille, marche environn6 
D' Amours qui chantent ses louanges. 
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On voit danser devant son char 
Les Satyres et les Dryades ; 
Un faune enivre de nectar 
Remplit la coupe des Menades." 
Le Cardinal Bernis^ Lea Quatre Saisons, rAutomru, 

Exercise on the Third Series of Figures of Thought, 

*' Ceit un crime que de charger de chaines un citoyen 
Romain^ c'est un attentat impie que de le battre de veigeS) 
c'est presque un parricide que de le faire mourir. Qu'ed^ 
done que de le mettre en croix ? Une action si atroce n'a 
point de terme qui puisse dignement la qualifier." — Cicerok, 
Conire Verres. 

*' Accorde nous une tr^ve d'un an, pendant lequel temps 
on puisse travailler a etablir une paix solide. Je i*en conjure, 
mon filSf par Jupiter tout bon^ et tout-puissant qui preside 
au capitole, par les m^es de ton pere et de tes ancetres. Si 
mes prieres et mes larmes ne sont pas capables de te fikdai, 
eois ta mire d tes pieds, qui te demande la salut de sa ps- 
trie." — Vertot, RSvolutiana Romaines. 

" Et quels droits desormais avez-vous sur mon coeur, 
VotLS qui I'avez rempli d'amertume et d'horreur, 
Vomy qui depuis cinq ans insultez a mes larmes^ 
Qui marquez sans pitie mes jours par mes alarmes ; 
Votis, de tous mes parents destructeur odieux ; 
Vou8i teint du sang d'un pere expirant a mes yeux !" 
Voltaire, Marianne, Trag. Act. IV. sc. 4. 

" Puissai-je de mes mains te d^chirer le flanc. 
Voir mourir tous les tiens, et nager dans leur sang ! 
Puissent la Mecque ensemble, et Medine et 1* Asie, 
Punir tant de fureur et tant d'hypocrisie !" 

Voltaire, Mahomet, Trag. Act. V. sc 2. 

" Le voix de Tunivers k ce Dieu me rappelle. 
La terre le publie : Est^ce mot, me dit-elle, 
Est^ce moi qui produis mes riches omements ? 
C'est celui dont la main posa mes fondements. 
Si Je sers tes besoins, c'est lui qui me I'ordonne. 
Les presents qu'il me fait, c'est si toi qu'il les donne." 

Bacii^e Le FiU ; Poime de la ReligioH' 
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JOAD. 

^ Sors done de devant moi, monstre d'impi6t6. 
De toutes tes horreurs^ va^ comble la mesure. 
Dieu s'apprete k te joindre a la race parjure 

Les chiens a qui son bras a livre Jezabel 
Attendant que sur toi sa fureur se deploie 
D^ja sent a ta porte^ et demande leur proie. 

Mathan^ trouhU. 

Avant la Jin dujour . , . on verra qui de nous . . . 
Doit . . . Mais sortons^ Nabal." 

Nabal. 

Ou vous egarez-vous? 
De vos sens etonnes quel desordre s'empare 
Voila votre chemin." 

Eacine^ Athalie, trag. Act. III. Sc 5, 
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CHAP. IX. 

STYLE, OR COMPOSITION. 



JOMPOSITION, when founded upon a pure, perspicuous 
tyle, enriched with ingenious and judicious thoughts, 
md adorned with gracefiil and harmonious expres- 
dons, is comparatively what colouring is to a picture. 
h embellishes, animates, and communicates a charm 
md a degree of eloquence to a speech, the electric 
sffeets of which convey by turns into the soul, joy or 
^e^ terror or consolation, hope or despair. Compo- 
dtion may apply either to prose or verse, as being the 
Focus of all the various styles which are met with in 
every species of writing. 

The elements of composition employed by the poet 
and prose vmter are nearly alike, but their application 
is different. The poet, in his choice of words, prefers 
those that are capable of making the deepest impres- 
sions. Whenever he dwells upon the feelings of the 
mind, or of the heart, elevated expressions, those which 
possess the greatest delicacy or energy, and which 
likewise profosely admit of the pomp of tropes, and 
the elegance of figures, are resorted to, so as to form 
a style suitable to his writing. 

But it is in rhythm or harmony that the poet is far 
beyond the prose writer ; for here the brilliant talents 
of the former are shewn in the accordance of sounds 
with the signification of words in chusing harmonious 
expressions, whose sounds being imitative of the sen- 
timent, convey a powerfiil effect, which, like the pro- 
gressive laws of mathematics, not only redouble the 
impression on the mind, but increase it a hundred 
fold. Whoever wishes to convince himself of the 
truth, has only to read the death of Hippolytus in 
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Sacines tragedy of Phedre, and he will find rhythm 
and harmony carried to the highest perfeetioiL. 

It must not, howerer, be imagined, that our prose 
writers are devoid of rhythm ; on the contrary, it is 
their skilful management in composition, that raises 
them high among writers in prose. The sublime and 
descriptive language of Bufan, the natural unaflSKted 
style of Pascal, the oratorical writings of JSassuet^ and 
the epic narrations of FineUm, unfdld it in every page^ 
and produce a prose style so fidl of hannony, that no- 
thing but rhyme is wanting to give it all the requisites 
of the most beautifiil poetry. No literary compositioii 
can be deemed good, whose style does not agree wSk 
the art or science it professes to treat o^ and whether 
Divinity, Law, or War, be the subject, the style most 
be in perfect consonance. The present chapter k 
divided into seven sections ; 1«^, Nature of Style ; H 
Species of Poetical Style ; &?, Species of Prosaic Style; 
Ath, Species of Defective Style ; 5^ Exercise on 
Style ; 6th, Synonymy and Homonymy ; 1th, Exer- 
cise on Synonymy and Homonymy. 



Sect. I. — Nature op Style. 

Style consists of various senses and qualities, whiefa, 
when properly adapted, render it accurate and elegant 
It also assumes three characters, namely, simple, 
temperate, as well as sublime ; and all compositions, 
whether poetical or prosaical, must partake of either. 

1. Sense op Style. 
The several senses of style, are as follow : 

[All Italic words shew the application of the Beose.] 

\8t. Proper. — Le feu du soleil ichauffe la terre. 
VhomoiQ frugal vit long-temps. 
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2rf, Figurative. — Lefeu de son imagination est ex- 
raordinaire. — Goillaume Pitt etait le pilier de T^tat. 

3dy Determinate. — CromweU, Proteeteur d'Angle- 
srre, n'^tait pas un hamme d'une naissanee obscure. 

4dhy Indeterminate. — H est probable qu'il y a. plus 
^Junnmes enelins k la vertu qu'au vice. 

5ih, Active. — Le frdre blessa sa sceur en badinant, 
!t elle lui pardonna son etourderie. 

6ih^ Passive. — La soeur a iti blessie par le frere en 
Hidinant, et son Etourderie lui fut pardonnie, 

7<A, Absolute. — Adorez Dieu ; aimez vos parents ; 
mpietez Tos maitres ; et soyez humains. 

9th, Relative. — H aime la modestie parce que e'est 
a Tertu la plus essentielle du beau sexe. 

9^ Collective. — Totis les officiers ont regu ordre de 
uurtir, pour aller joindre leurs regiments. 

10^ Distributive. — Chaque officier regut I'ordre du 
riiDidtBX de rester k la t^te de son peloton. 

Wth, Abstract. — Ce palais est beau, excepts les croi- 
sies et les portes, qui sont trop larges et trop hautes. 
I2&9 Concrete. — Tout est beau dans ce superbe pa- 
lais, ear Tor et I'argent y brillent de tons c6t6s. 

13th, Literal. — Si ce gargon se conduit mal, feites- 
vous obeir, ou renvo^ez-le. 

14:th, Spiritual, — Si ce gargonse conduit mal, faites 
ltd mettre lespouces, ou mettez-le k la porte. 

15th, Obscure. — Titus Empereur Remain a igaU sa 
vertu, et son bonheur n^a pas eu de pareil. 

IQth, Equivocal. — Le Tartuffe ne sera pas repre- 
sente ce soir, le Lieutenant de Police ne veut pas qu'on 
fe joue. * 

2. Qualities of Style. 

The chief qualities of Style are, Precision, Perspi- 



• This was a comedy of MolQre^ which was prevented from being 
perfonned on Uie first day, by the influence of the Jesuiti. 
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cuity^ Conciseness^ Propriety, Agreement, ElegaiMe, 
and Harmony. 

Precision consists in employing exact words, the 
use of which is universally allowed. 

Perspicuity is the avoiding ambiguous expressions, 
and obscure phrases. 

Conciseness is the rejecting useless words, and dr- 
cumlocutory constructions. 

Propriety consists in the absence of low compari- 
sons, trivial conceptions, improper figures, and vulgar 
expressions. 

Agreement is the rendering the style appropriate to 
the subject treated of. 

Elegance consists in noble and delicate thoughts, 
expressed by a flowing and polished diction. 

And by Harmony is understood the combining the 
choice of sounds, with the arrangement of words. 

3. Simple Style. 

By a Simple Style is understood a construction, in 
which sonorous words, harmonious periods, and figa- 
rative phrases, do not form a conspicuous part. The 
chief ingredients of a Simple Style seem to be, judi- 
cious thoughts and accurate expressions ; yet elegance 
and strength are by no means to be excluded from it 
The fables of La Fontaine, and the letters of Madam 
de SSvignS, afford numerous examples of this style. 
Treatises, dissertations, didactical, historical, and 
scientific works, as those of La JBruyere, Posed, 
Montesquieu, Mdrmontel, Thomas, FonteneUe, La 
Harpe, &c., are usually written in the Simple Style. 

Example of Simple Style. 

" Pendant que Tempereur Heraclius 6tait aux mains avec 
les Scythes et les Perses, I'Arabie vit sortir de ses deserts un 
de ces hommes remnants et ambitieux^ qui ne semblent n^ 
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[ue pour charger la face de Tunivers . . On volt assez que je 
eux parler de Mahomet^ le plus habile et le plus dangereux 
mposteur qui eut encore paru dans TAsie. Si nous en 
royona Elmacin^ historien Arabe^ Mahomet avait I'air noble, 
3 regard doux et modeste, I'esprit souple et adroit, Tabord 
ivil et caressant, et la conversation insinuante."— Db Vbr- 
'OT, Portrait de Mahomet. 

4. Temperate Style. 

Temperate Style is of a more elevated nature than 
;he Simple Style. It is also called florid, because 
Scores of Rhetoric form one of its principal ornaments. 
Vmetj of sounds, brilliant and ingenious terms and 
3lirases, lively and smart images, are all the charac- 
;eristics of a Temperate Style. The Telemachus of 
FinSlan^ and the natural history of Buffan, are both 
jeautifiil models of this Style. Gracefiil and amusing 
poetical productions, whether comic, didactic, or de- 
scriptive, as those of Oresset, Bemis, Mbliere, Boileau, 
8t Lambert, Voltaire's pofeies melees, Florian, Le- 
mih'e, De Lille, &c., are specimens of it. 

Example of Temperate Style. 

" La grotte de la deesse etait sur le penchant d'une colline : 
de \k on d^couvrait la mer, quelquefois claire et unie comme 
une glace, quelquefois follement irritee contre les rochers, ou 
die 86 brisait en g^missant et elevant ses vagues comme des 
montagnes : d'un autre c6t§, on voyait une riviere oii se for- 
maient des iles bordees de tilleuls fleuris, et de hauts peu. 
pliers qui portaient leurs tetes superbes jusque dans les nues." 
— Fenblon, Tilemaque, description de la Grotte de Calypso, 

5. Sublime Style. 

In the Sublime Style the riches of the imagination 
ure displayed in such a manner, as to present, in all 
their splendour, the tnost noble thoughts and elevated 
^ntiments. 
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TW SaMimr Sr^ie is abaodant, lich, full of energy 
and digiiiiT. b astonishes, nay, transports bytke 
Bagnifiimicie o£ tdie expRSsions. the rapid tarn of 
phnde& and the b(4dness of the figures, that are so 
oAen met with in this Strle. Pathos and Enthuaasm, 
the tiiY> piBars of doqoence* also abound in this Style. 
Sermons, fimenJ <»ations, forensic speeches, epc 
poems, tragedies, odes, ^e^ soeh as, the works d 
SaggufL Bownd^dome^ FUddtr^ MasgUlan, Seauvait, 
Vdtaire^ CorwiUe. BactMit, CrelnUon, J. B. Bau89ea», 
Liitnai, ic^ all belong to the Sablime Style. 



liroM^pk. 



€€ 



Veaezy peupleR, Tenez, Sdgnems et Potentats; et tons 
qui ji^jez la tene, et tous qui (hitice wax. hommes les portei 
da oel ; et tous, plus que tous les autres, princes et prineeneii 
nobles rgetoos de tant de rois, lumieres de la France, mak 
aujo'md'hm obscurdes et eouvertes de Totie doukur comiBe 
d'un nuage, venex vcat le peu qui nous reste d'une si augoste 
naissanoe, de tant de grandeur, de tant de gloire." — ^BossiHR; 
Omiscm/unebre du Prince de Conde. 

Hios literature admits of three particular sorts of 
Styles, which ought never to be used but in their pro- 
per places, for, as Qnintilian observes, every kind ofekh 
quence requires a different style. Speaking of Simpk 
Style, the same Rhetorician teUs us, that warriors 
and philosophers especially, ought to employ this 
style only;* which proves, that the suitableness of 



* ^ Simpiiciora militares decent. Philosophiam ex profew) vt 
quidam faciunt ostentantibiia pamm deoori sunt pleriqne onlioiitf 
omatos, maximeque affeetibas, quos illi vitia dicont. Verba qooqa^ 
exquisitiora, et compoeitio numerosa tali piopoeito diTena.^— ^oikT' 
de Ora. Inst. lib. xL e. 1 . 

Trandation, 

Un Style Simple, est le style qui conTient a nn homiiie de goeire; 
et ceax qui se donnent poor philosophes, oomme font qnelqaet m^ \ 
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f^Ie to the subject intended to be treated o^ must al- 
ijs be kept in view. 

. Difference between the Sublibie Style, and 

Sublime Thoughts. 

Although Sublime Thoughts may, with propriety, 
said to form an integral part of Sublime Style, yet 
e latter differs materially from the former. What 
etoricians call SubUme Style, is the manner of ex- 
essing, in a dignified manner, ideas and feeUngs, 
lich, aJthough not sublime in theu* own nature, yet, 
the circumstances in which they are employed, con- 
tate a Sublime Style. But what is properly called, 
the above example from Bossuet, Sublime, is a lofty 
Mi, expressed in one or more words. 
The following is an example from Scripture : JDieu 
t : que la lumiere soit, et la lumihre fut. Nothing 
in be more sublime than this, yet the style is simple, 
.gain, in Esther, a tragedy by Racine, there is a 
issage combining both Sublime Style, and SubUme 
houghte properly so called, which shews the distinc- 
on in the clearest point of view. 

'* J'ai vu I'impie adore sur la terre, 
Pareil au c^dre il cachait dans les cieux 
li semblait a son gr^ gouveraer le tonnerre^ 
Foulait aux pieds ses ennemis vaincus ; 
Je naifait que passer* il n'etait dejd plus," 

Eacine^ Choeur d* Esther, 

In the first five lines, the words are grand, figu- 
tire, and pompous, but there is no sublime idea in 



•uiont pas de gr&ce a recfaercher les omements qui naiaeent des 
inds mouvemento et des passions, puisque ce sont autant de vices 
18 leur opinion. On attend pas meme d'eux ni des mots choisis, ni 
style nombreux et p^riodique. 

* Daniel. 
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them; whereas, in the sixth, the thought is so lofty, that 
it gives to the composition the utmost sablimity. 

A few examples of the sublime will now be given, U) 
show its nature in a more striking light. All Balie 
words in these, are to be considered Sublime. 

Bossuet, in his JDiscours sur FHtstaire Univenik, 
has, " Tout etait Dieu, excepts lui rnkme^ How elo- 
quent is this last sentence ! 

Comeille, in his tragedy of MSdSe, makes Nirun, 
the confidant of MedSe^ exclaim, 

" Votre pays vous halt, voire epoux est sans foi, 
Contre tant d'ennemis, que vous reste-t-il ?" 

Upon which Medie answers : 

« Mdr 

Nothing can be more noble and courageous than 
this sublime answer. 

In the tragedy of Horace^ by the same author, one 
of the three Curiatii, the intended husband of Camillai 
sister of Sorace, demands of her brother, 

'' Quels voeux puis-je former, et quel bonheur attendre ? 
De tous les deux cotes j'ai des pleurs a repandre ; 
De tous les deux cotes mes desirs sont trahis." 

Horace replies : 

'' Quoi ! vous pleureriez mourant pour men pays ?" 

How beautiful is patriotism displayed in this indig- 
nant reproach ! 

The same tragedy contains another passage in the 
sublime, far exceeding the others ; it is where a wo- 
man who had witnessed the battle between the Horatii 
and Curiatii, announces to the faither of the former, 
that his two sons had been killed, and the third had 
taken flight. The old man being outrageous at the base 
conduct of the fiigitive, the woman said to him, 

'^ Que vouliez-vous qu'il fit contre trois ?" 
He answered, 

" Qu'il mauruL" 






i 
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Voltaire, in his commentaries upon Comeille, is of 
)pinion that this answer is the highest degree of sub- 
imity, and declares that antiquity has nothing com- 
parable to it. 

In the same tragedy, Curiace says to his lover 
CanuUaj 

" Avant que d'etre k YOUBJe suis d man pays" 

There are four lines by the same illustrious drama- 
tist, the sublimity of which has never failed to excite 
the most lively enthusiasm, when delivered upon the 
French stage : 

*' Le premier qui fut roi, fut un Boldat heureux 
Qui sert bien son pays n'a pas beaoin (Tatfeux" 

Again: 

'' Je suis jeune il est vrai^ mais aux ames bien n^s. 
La valeur n'attend pas le nombre des anniei" 

Racine is no less sublime in his tragedies. When 
Alexander, in the tragedy of that name, says to Porus, 
whom he had vanquished, 

^ comment pretendez-vous que je vous traite ?" 

Poms answers, 

'' En Roir 

This is true sublimity. 

In the tragedy of Ciaar^ by Voltaire, there is a pas- 
sage of great sublimity. It is where CcBsar tries to as- 
certam the sentiments of Brutus respecting Pompey. 

Cbsar. 
*' Ah ! c'est ce qu'il fallait reprocher a Pompee. 

Crois-tu s'il m'eut vaincu, que cette ame hautaine 
Eut laiss6 respirer la liberty Eomaine ; 
Sous un joug despotique il t'aurait accabler. 
Qu'eM fait Brutus alors ? 

Brutus. 

*' Brutus reit immoU." 
The answer is a perfect model of the sublime. 
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TW MkwiK e3auniipk6 «ie intended to show the 
SMhiriiwuv K rtw ^i^ n sQUnnhr of style and sablisd^ at 



Ariik tke wJv v\i Pahik^ being persecuted by Ctab- 
«)$«$^ ;iiAie<' knvinc :!taibt^ hef^^ gives him the po^- 
^!f«\i. ^aivir^, FflCY «j. PtrtH#, it is not painfitl, 

lVr.^)^iik\ KdiTinjf pKss«ed Alexander to accept of 
l\itri»:s\\Ser!!<^ Asiwrme, I would accept these terms, 
>fc«v I AWvuMerT Afexaoder replies^ ^'^and IcHn, 

VV^SAT. Vv^ nrtj^-vrv* the courage of a boatman, who 
>ek^j^ OArr>u'^ him to Brundu^um, and was despauJng 
o? r,vAku;^ cvvd his pa&9ic^\ savs to him, " Go for- 
xcurvl. tv.Y ttvsKL fcwr uvuhuur : ^<>t* carriest dzsm 
^mA Vict ^v*f%54i,C* 

I AHife XllL beii^ aihis^xl to punish a man by whom 
hs> KikI b^u iU<re«iitK\l when duke of Orleans, an- 
$w^^riNi *" ft %#W5J^ iw^ #irf # ikf kinp of France to resent 
9^ mmrifis: iff jiW «#mAv or (>rfotiMf,^ 

Qu<(Vt\ tU^rutt;!! of England, being at sea during 
;i^ ^Kvruk iNHulK>m\l th^^ oi^w. by saying, in a dignified 

^\m\h^x\n!^$^ prvHxfe in ancient as well as modem 
tiuH'tJs mi^t bo a^khioxxl to show, that sublime thoughts 
h^w no uo^ i>f suhUuie laniruage to excite enthusiasm; 
but the aboYo oxamplos wilL we hope, be sufficient to 
onaUo the reader to distinguish the one firom the 



other,* 



As iH>mposition is divided into prose and poetry, it 
appears necessari" to point out the distinction between 



* The plan of the present OrmmoMr preeladee «s froon «nlugiBg 
lurtber on the nature of Sublime Thoa^ts» Imt the reader b rrfened 
to Boil^am^ Vol. II. for his TniiU </« SMiwM traduU de Lomgim ; to 
Biair^s Rhetoric, Lectures III. and IV. for sublimity in objects and 
writing ; and to La HarptU Conn de LUteraturt^ VoL I. Chap. II> 
for his Anatyse du traUc du Subiime de Longim^ with the criticism on 
Boi/eaa's tzanslation. 
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irosaic and poetical style. In the first place, inver- 
dons in prose are by no means so common as in poe- 
zy, where they form an essential part of the structure. 
In the second place, poetry has frequently the objective 
before the subjectiye case, whereas, in the former, it 
rarely occurs. In the third place, the active voice is 
nsiially employed in prose, while in poetry the passive 
is the most frequently used. In the last place, epi- 
thets, which are seldom made use of in prose, are 
often employed in poetry, and become one of its prin- 
cipal ornaments.— ^ Such is a general outline of the 
d&tinction between the two styles. 



Sect. n. — Species op Poetical Style. 

The species of Poetical Style are ; let, Epic ; 2c?, 
Tragic ; 3d, Comic ; 4tth, Lyric ; 5th, Bucolic ; 6th, 
All^ric ; 7th, Didactic. 

1. Epic Style. 

The principal qualities of the Epic Style are, 
strength, elegance, harmony, and colouring. The 
aim of the writer of this style, is to excite admiration, 
terror, pity, and successively all the passions existing 
m the human heart. This is the style where the poet 
displays, in a pompous manner, all the figures of Rhe- 
toric, whether belonging to words or thoughts. It is 
here that the soul is moved, harrowed, or transported 
by pathetic figures, such as Similes, Hypotyposes, Per- 
sonifications, Apostrophes, Invocations, Imprecations, 
and others ; the influence of which renders man either 
the most happy, or the most miserable of beings. The 
French epic poem of Voltaire, called La Henriade, is 
replete with beautifiil images, narrations, descriptions. 
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ill short, with every thing constituting the Epic Style. 
From that poem, four paragraphs will now be giyen. 
The first shows the nature of an Invocation at l£e be- 
ginning of an Epic Poem ; the second is an example 
of Hypotyposis; the third an example of Allegory; 
and the last, an example of an Apostrophe. 

Invocation. 

" Descends du haut des cieux, auguste verity i 
Repands sur mes toits ta force et ta clarte ; 
Que roreille des rois s'accoutume a t'entendre. 
C'est a toi d*annoncer ce qu'ils doivent apprendre : 
C*est a toi de montrer, aux yeux des nations^ 
Les coupables effets de leurs divisions. 
jyu comment la discorde a trouble nos provinces; 
Dm les malheurs du peuple^ et les fautes des princes: 
Fiens, parte ; et s'il est vrai que la fable autrefois 
Sut a tes fiers accents meler sa douce voix ; 
Si sa main delicate oma ta tete altidre ; 
Si son ombre embellit les traits de ta lumiere, 
Avec moi sur tes pas permets-lui de marcher. 
Pour oraer tes attraits^ et non pour les cacher." 

Chant I. 

Hypotyposis. 

The following describes the assault made upon 
Paris by Henry IV. 



€< 



Avec plus d'art encore, et plus de barbarie> 
Dans des anires profonds on a su renfenner 
Des foudres souterrains tout prets a s'allumer. 
Sous im chemin trompeur, ou> volant au carnage, 
Le soldat valeiireux se fie k son courage. 
On voit en un instant des ahymee ouverU^ 
De noirs torrents de soufre ^pandus dans les airs, 
Des bataillons entiers, par ce nouveau tonnerre, 
Emportes, dechir^, engloutis sous la terre. 
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Ce sent la lea dangers ou Bourbon va s'offiir : 
C'est par la qu'a son trdne il brule de courir. 
Ses guerriers avec lui d^daignent ces tempStes ; 
L'eifer est sous leurs pas, la foudre est sur leurs tetes : 
Mais la gloire, k leurs yeux, vole k cote du roi ; 
n ne re^unient qu'elle^ et marchent sans ef&oi." 

Chant. VI. 

Allegory. 

The next alludes to Henry IV. being conducted into 
le infernal regions by St. Louis. 

" mon fils, vous voyez les portes de Tabyme 
Creuse par la justice, habits par le crime : 
Suivez-moi, les chemins en sont toujours ouverts. 
lis marchent aussitot aux portes des enfers. 
Lk git la sombre Envie, a Toeil timide et louche, 
Versant sur des lauriers les poisons de sa bouche ; 
Le jour blesse ses yeux dans I'ombre Itincelants : 
Triste amante des morts, elle bait les vivants. 
Elle apper^oit Henri, se detoume, et soupire. 
Aupres d'elle est VOrgueil, qui se plait et s'admire ; 
La Faiblesse au teint pale, aux regards abattus, 
Tyran qui cdde au crime, et detruit les vertus ; 
L' Ambition sanglante, inquidte, ^gar^e, 
De tr6nes, de tombeaux, d'esclaves entouree ; 
La teiidre JItfpocrisie aux 'yeux pleins de douceur, 
(Le ciel est dans ses yeux, I'enfer est dans son coeur ;) 
Le faux z^le 6talant ses barbares maximes ; 
Et FIntSret enfin, pere de tons les crimes." 

Chant VII. 

Apostrophe. 

The third is the description of a horrible fieuaiine 
liich existed at" Paris at tiie time. 



€< 



Attires par la faim, les farouches soldats 
Dans ces coupables lieux revieiment sur leurs pas : 

1-2 
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l^jT rsnsizr: «si utifTaiayifr i 1a cradle joie 
r^ nizs fc OK ^uns cxl iiDdait war knr proie : 
A TiiLTi Tjil ot I'uaat is trnmat en farear. 
Til fodtmsiBai jk ^onft. O svpnae ! 6 teneur ! 
ISs £ ur COTS trac scfiBsx ^ lean yeox ae pvbente 

Oks^ <r*«s TnitL 7r:cc^ £&. mh, moostzes inhnmfting , 
C(4r r/ntf rL. oszs sx: sc^ aTcz trempe mes mams : 

C*'irumf^^juna tlss c'i)^ z>;^ iroatne<v la nature? 
ViiiCk i}nr?Bxzr, & iiie^ Jkis, semUe tous g^aoer tous! 
rWnM;. B^ tsftb &SUIS sxi jiKfrniespamr comi.' 
Of ctskvo;^ iziMDiie. cue a infie pranonoey 
Hjc jolt: £\cx pififiiKni q<;i*e& wq oomr die enfimoe. 
IV :rk::z:t;w i At mcsadie, ec dlkoneor agites, 
0» XE»;ictsc?» ja&V'odut oou:>sEi; epoaraniea. 

li^ psiSir.; Toci sar <«k tcosbcr k fea celeste : 
£2 i( prai^u^ «&are 3e IlKmcur de sqq aorty 
L^T^LX je» ■»&» aa o&y e^ dfmandait la mart-" 

' CiantX. 



2* TfcJLGlC SlTLK. 

Tho Tra^v ^rle <k«e5 not diffnr materially from 
tho Epio : It is in p»ioraL howeTer, more concise, more 
atK:vting« anvL at tho same time, more &miliar. In 
this style, the hei\\ the king, the magistrate, the mer- 
chant, and the laKmr^er^ all ought to speak in a man- 
ner suitaMe to their nmk and station in society. The 
following extract ft»m Ikkion^ a tragedy of £>€ Franc 
f^ Pomj^ijmm^ expresses the despair and indignation 
of Dido, on being abandoned by .£neas, and her im- 
preeadons against him. The purity of the style, the 
elevation of the sentiments, and the vehemence of the 
passions displayed in the following passage, have in- 
duced French writers to consider it as one of the finest 
specim^is of the Tragic Style. 
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'' Ah ! berfoare ! ah ! perfide ! 
Et Yoila ee h6ro8 dont le ciel est le guide, 
Ce guerrier magnanime, et ce mortel pieux 
Qui sauva de la flamme et son p^ et ses dieux ! 
Le paijure abuttut de ma faiblesse extr^e ; 
Et ki gloire n'est point k trahir ce qu'on aime. 
Du sang dont il naquit j'ai dil me d6fier, 
Et de LaomMon connattre I'h^ritier. 
Cruel, tu t'applaudis de ce triomphe insigne ; 
De tes laches aleux, va tu n'es que trop digne. 
Mais tu me fuis en vain, men ombre te suivra. 
Tremble, ingrat, je mourrai, mais ma haine "vivra. 
Tu vas fonder le trdne ou le Destin t'appelle ; 
Et mat je te declare une guerre immortelle. 
Mon peuple h^ritera de ma haine pour toi : 
Le tien doit heritor de ton horreur pour moi. 
Que ces peuples rivaux, sur la terre et sur Tonde, 
De leurs divisions 6pouvantentle monde ! 
Que pour mieux se detruire ils franchissent les mers ; 
Qalls ne puissent ensemble habiter Tunivers ; 
Qu'une egale fureur sans cesse les devore, 
Qu'apres s'etre assouvie elle renaisse encore ; 
Qu'ils violent entre eux et la foi des trait6s, 
Et les droits les plus saints et les plus respect^s ! 
Qu'excites par mes cris, les en/ants de Carthage 
Jurent des le berceau de venger mon outrage ; 
Et puissent en mourant mes demiers successeurs 
Sur tes demiers neveux etre encor mes vengeurs." 

Acte V. Scene derniere. 

3. Comic Style. 

The following specimen of the Comic Style in verse, 
taken from a comedy of Colin d'Harleville, called 
es Chateaux en JEspagne ; when Victor, a servant, 
imitation of his master, amuses himself in building 
fitles in the air. 



C( 



Si je gagnais pourtant le gros lot, quel bonheur ! 
J'ach^terai d'abord une ample seigneurie— 
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Noii> plutot une bonne et grasse metairie ; 
Oh ! oui, dans ce canton ; j'aime ce pays^i ; 
£t Justine, d'ailleurs, me plait beaucoup auesi. 
J'aurai done a mon tour des gens k men service. 
Dans le commandement je serai peu novice ; 
Mais je ne serai point dur, insolent, ni fier^ 
£t me rappellerai ce que j'etais bier ; 
Ma foi, j'aime deja ma ferme a la folie. 
Moi ! gros termier ! j'aurai ma basse-cour remplie 
Pe povdes, de poussins que je verrai courir : 
Pe mes mains chaque jour je pretends les nourrir, 
Cest un coup d'ceil charmant ! et puis cela rapporte. 
Quel plaisir quand, le soir, assis devant ma porte, 
J'entendrai le retour de mes moutons belants. 
Que je verrai de loin revenir a pas lents, 
Mes cbevaux vigoureux, et mes belles genisses ! 
lis sent nos serviteurs, elles sont nos nourrices. 
Et mon petit Victor, sur son ane monte, 
Fermant la marcbe avec un air de dignite ! 
Je serai plus beureux que Monsieur sur un trone. 
Je serai riche, ricbe, et je ferai Taumdne. 
Tout bas, sur mon passage, on se dira : ^' Voila 
Ce bon monsieur Victor." Cela me toucbera. 
Je puis bien m*abuser ; mais ce n'est pas sans cause : 
Mon projet est au moins fonde sur quelque cbose. 

Acte III. Scene 8. 



4. Lyrical Style. 

Lyrical Style is the boldest of them all. It excites 
rapture, and is productive of an elevated state of feel- 
ing, wholly different from the effects of familiar lan- 
guage. As enthusiasm is the principal feeling intended 
to be produced by this Style, subUme thoughts and 
brilliant images ought chiefly to compose it. Hence 
the reason why it is remarkable for its energetic terms 
and harmonious sounds. The following extract from 
an Ode a la Pai^, by J. B. Rousseau, the French Pin- 
dar, is an example of this style. 
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'' Paix, tranquille paix^ secourable immortelle, 
Fille de rharmonie et mere des plaisirs. 
Que &i8-tu dans les cieux, tandis que de Cybele 
Les sujets desol^s t'adressent leurs soupirs ? 

" Si par I'ambition de la terre bannie, 
Tu crois devoir ta haine k tes profanateurs. 
Que t'a fait rinnocence injustement punie 
De rinhumanit^ de ses persecuteurs } 

" Equitable deesse, en tends nos voix plaintives ; 
Vois ces champs ravages^ vols ces temples brulants, 
Ces peuples 6plores, ces meres fugitives, 
Et ces enfants meurtris entre leurs bras sanglants. 

'' Chaste Paix, c'est ainsi que le maStre du monde 
Du fier Mars et de toi sait discemer le prix : 
Ton sceptre rend la terre en d^lices ficonde ; 
Le sien ne fait r^gner que les pleurs et les cris," 

5. Bucolic Style.* 

This is the most natural of poetical styles. The 
nguage used in it is less remarkable for ornament 
lan expression, tenderness, and simplicity. The 
ms of the phrases describing pastoral life and rural 
enery, ought to be simple and easy, the figures 
;reeable and delicate. The following specimen is 
ken fi-om an Eclogue, called Tableau de la Vie Cham- 
tre, by Racan. 

'* Tircis, il faut penser a faire la retraite ! 
La course de nos jours est plus qu'a demi faite ; 
L'age insensiblement nous conduit a la mort. 
Nous avons assez vu sur la mer de ce monde 
Errer au gre des vents notre nef vagabonde : 
II est temps de jouir des d^lices du port. 

" Le bien de la fortune est un bien p6rissable ; 
Quand on batit sur elle^ on batit sur le sable ; 



Bucolic is derived from the Greek, fiw^x^s, (boukolos,) pastoral. 
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Plus on est ^leve, plus on court de dangers : 

Les grands pins sont en butte aux coups de la tempete; 

£t la rage des vents brise plutot le faite 

Des maisons de nos rois^ que les toits des bergers. 

" Agreables deserts, sejour de Tinnocence^ 
Ou loin des vanites de la magnificence. 
Commence mon repos, et finit mon tourment ; 
Vallons, fleuves, rochers, aimable solitude. 
Si vous futes temoins de mon inquietude, 
Soyez.le d^sormais de mon contentement." 

6. Allegorical Style. 

There is a difference between Allegorical Style and 
Allegory ; the latter may form a component part of 
the epic, tragic, oratorical, and historical style, where- 
as the former is generally understood to apply only tea 
small poem founded on an hypothesis or a supposition. 
The following fable is a specimen of Allegorical Style. 

'' Un renard, jeune encor, quoique des plus madras, 
Vit le premier cheval qu'il eut vu de sa vie. 
II dit a certain loup, franc novice : Accourez, 

Un animal pait dans nos pres. 
Beau, grand, j'en ai la vue encor toute ravie. 
Est-il plus fort que nous ? dit le loup en riant : 

Fais-moi son portrait, je te prie. 
Si j'etais quelque peintre ou quelque 6tudiant, 
Repartit le renard, j'avancerais la joie 

Que vous aurez en le voyant. 
Mais venez. Que sait-on ? peut-etre est-ce une proie 

Que la fortune nous envoie. 
lis vont : et le cheval^ qu'a Therbe on avait mis ; 
Assez peu curieux de semblables amis, 
Fut presque sur le point d'enfiler la venelle. 
Seigneur, dit le renard, vos humbles serviteurs 
Apprendraient volontiers comment on vous appelle. 
Le cheval, qui n'etait dipourvu de cervelle, 
Leur dit : Lisez mon nom, vous le pouvez, messieurs. 
Mon cordonnier I'a mis autour de ma semelle. 
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Le renard B'excusa sur son peu de savoir : 
Mes parents, reprit-il, ne m'ont point fait instruire ; 
lis sont pauvres, et n'ont qu'un tour pour tout avoir. 
Ceux da loup, gros messieurs^ Ton fait apprendre a lire. 

Le loup> par ce discours flatte^ 

S'approchiu Mais sa vanite 
Lui couta quatre dents : le cheval lui desserre 
Un coup ; et haut le pied. Voila mon loup par ten-e, 

Mai en pointy sanglant^ et gat^. 
Frere^ dit le renard, ceci nous justifie 

Ce que m'ont dit des gens d'esprit : 
Get animal vous a sur la michoire ecrit 
Que de tout inconnu le sage se mefie." 

Ljl Fontainb, Le Renard, le Loup, et le Chewd, 



7. Didactic Style. 

In general this Style is employed to give instruction, 
and generally contains maxims, precepts, and other 
compositions calculated to enlarge the mind. What 
follows, from the French Aristarch, is a model of it. 

" Que la nature done soit votre 6tude unique, 
Auteurs qui pretendez aux honneurs du comique. 
Quiconque voit bien I'homme, et d'un esprit profond, 
De tant de coeurs caches a p^netr6 le fond ; 
Qui sait bien ce que c'est qu'un prodigue^ un avare^ 
Un honnete homme, un fat, un jaloux, un bizarre, 
Sur une scene heureuse il peut les etaler, 
Et les faire a nos yeux vivre, agir et parler. 
Presentez-en partout les images naives ; 
Que chacun y soit peint des couleurs les plus vives. 
La nature feconde en bizan*es portraits, 
Dans chaque ^me est marquee a de diifi§rens traits ; 
Un geste la decouvre, un rien la fait paraitre : 
Mais tout esprit n'a pas des yeux pour la connaitre. 

Le temps, qui change tout, change aussi nos humeurs : 
Chaque age a ses plaisirs, son esprit et ses moeurs. 

Un jeune homme, toujours bouillant dans ses caprices. 
Est prompt a recevoir I'lmpression des vices ; 
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Est vain dans ses discours, volage en ses d^sirs^ 
Retif a la censure^ et fou dans les plaisirs. 

L'kge virile plus mur^ inspire un air plus sage^ 
Se pousse aupres des grands^ s'intrigue^ se m^age^ 
Contre les coups du sort songe k se maintenir^ 
Et loin dans le present regarde I'avenir. 

La vieillesse chagrine incessamment amasse ; 
Garde, non pas pour soi^ les tresors qu'elle entasse, 
Marche en tous ses desseins d'un pas lent et glace ; 
Toujours plaint le present et vante le passe ; 
Inhabile aux plaisirs dont la jeunesse abuse. 
Blame en eux les douceurs que Tage lui refuse. 

Ne faites point parler vos acteurs au hasard, 
Un vieillard en jeune homme^ un jeune homme en vieillard." 

BoiLEAU, L'Art PoetiquBy Ch. 3, 

Sect. III. — Species of Prosaic Style. 

The principal species of Style in Prose, are, let, 
Oratorical ; 2d, Bfistorical ; Sd, Dramatical ; 4^A, Co- 
mical ; 5th, Allegorical ; 6th, Didactical ; 7th, Episto- 
lary. 

1. Oratorical Style. 

The Oratorical Style, whether in the pulpit, at the 
bar, or on the stage, must eminently partake of the 
qualities that have been alluded to in the Epic S^e, 
and the Dramatic Style, in the preceding section. The 
following is an example of this style from a sermon on 
ambition by Massillon. 

'' La gloire de Tambitieux, Sire, sera toujours souillee de 
sang : quelque insense chantera peut-etre ses victoires : mais 
les provinces, les villes, les campagnes en pleureront : on lui 
dressera des monuments superbes^ pour immortaliser ses con- 
quetes ; mais les cendres encore fumantes de tant de villes 
autrefois florissantes ; mais la desolation de tant de campagnes 
d^pouill^es de leur ancienne beaute ; mais les ruines de taot 
de murs sous lesquelles des citoyens paisiblea ont et^ enseve- 
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s ; mais tant de calami t6s qui subsisteront apres lui, seront 
38 monuments lugubres qui immortaliseront sa vanite et sa 
•lie. II aura pass6 comme un torrent pour ravager la terre, 
; non comme im fleuve majestueux pour y porter la joie et 
Eibondance ; son nom sera ecrit dans les annales de la post6. 
te parmi les conquerans^ mais il ne le sera pas parmi les 
3ns rois ; et Ton ne rappelera Thistoire de son r^gne, que 
our rappeler le souvenir des maux qu'il a faits aux hommes. 
.msi son orgueil, dit I'Esprit de Dieu, sera mont6 jusqu'au 
el : sa t^te aura touch6 dans les nuees ; ses succds auront 
^e ses d^irs ; et tout cet amas de gloire ne sera plus a la 
n qu'un monceau de boue^ qui ne laissera apr^s elle que 
infection et I'opprobre." — Petit CarSme, Tentations des 
mmds. 

2. Historical Style. 

The chief qualities of Historical Style are, perspi- 
aity, energy, and conciseness. Historical Style may 
e sometimes florid, but never sublime ; simple, but 
ever vulgar. The following extract from the French 
[istory, by Henault, describing Francis L, vrill serve 
; an example. 

*'I1 ne lui manqua pour etre le premier prince de son 
mps^ que d'etre heureux ; mais il ne tient pas a la fortune 
t d^grader les rois en les accablant. ' Tout est perdu hor- 
is I'honneur/ ecrivait-il a la Duchesse d'Angouleme, apres 
bataille de Pavie. Les adversites ne firent que mieux de- 
uvrir sa grande ame, et les qualites brillantes de ce monar- 
16 n'echaufferent peut-etre pas moins les genies des ecrivains 
i son siecle que la protection qu'il leur accorda. II se trouva 
'^isement dans le temps de la renaissance des lettres ; il en 
cueillit les debris echappes aux ravages de la Grece^ et il 
utagea^ avec L6on X. la gloire d'avoir fait fleurir les sciences 
les arts dans I'Europe. Cette favour d^clar^e lui valut d 
•n tour les justes eloges qu'il meritait ; et ce qu'on doit re- 
arquer comme une chose qui fait 6galement honneur et a ce 
•ince et aux lettres, c'est qu'il s'honora du titre de leur pro- 
cteur." — Portrait de Francis Premier. 
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3. Dramatic Style. 

Under the above head, is generally placed the Tnir 
gie and Comic Style ; but Dramatic Style applies here 
more particularly to a species of theatricals called 
Drame^ consisting of a serious plot. The following 
specimen is from Le Festin de Pierre^ by Moliere. 

Dan Louis, d Don Juan son filsy plongi dans le libertinagt, 

^* Je vois bien que je vous embarrasse, et que vous vous 
passeriez fort aisement de ma venue. A dire vrai, nous nous 
iacommodons etrangement Tun Tautre: si vous etes las de 
me voir^ je suis bien las aussi de vos d^portements. J'ai 
soubait^ un fils avec des ardours nompareilles^ je I'ai de- 
mande sans relacbe avec des transports incroyables ; et ce fils, 
que j'obtiens en fetiguant le del de voeux^ est le chagrin et le 
supplice de cette vie meme dont je croyais qu'il devait Itre la 
joie et la consolation. De quel oeil^ a votre avis^ pensez-vous 
que je puisse voir cet amas d'actions indignes dont on a peine, 
aux yeux du monde, d'adoucir le mauvais visage, cette suite 
continuelle de mechantes affaires qui nous reduisent, a touts 
heure, a lasser les bontes du souverain, et qui ont epuis^ au- 
pres de lui le merite de mes services et le credit de mes amis? 
Ah ! quelle bassesse est la vdtre ! Ne rougissez-vous point 
de m^riter si peu votre naissance ? Etes-vous en droit, dites- 
moi, d'en tirer quelque vanite ? et qu'avez.vous fait dans le 
monde pour etre gentilhomme? Cro3'ez-vou8 qu'il suffiae 
d'en porter le nom et les annes, et que ce nous soit une ^oire 
d'etre sortis d'un sang noble, lorsque nous vivons en infames? 
Non, non, la naissance n'est rien ou la v^u n'est pas. Aussi 
nous n'avons part a la gloire de nos ancetres qu'autant que 
nous nous effor^ons de leur ressembler ; et cet eclat de kun 
actions qu'ils repand^t sur nous nous impose un engagement 
de leur fiure le meme honneur, de suivre les pas qu'Us nous 
tracent, et de ne point deg^n^rer de leur vertu, si nous vou- 
lons etre estimes leurs veritables descendants. Ainsi vous 
descendez en vain des aieux dont vous etes n6 ; ik vous 
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dtetTouent poor leur ong; eC tout ee qulls ont tait d'illustn? 
ne voos domie ancim mvmtiee : aa cootraire, I'eclat n'eii re- 
jaiDit sur voos qa'a Totre deshooneur, et leur gloiie «st un 
flamlwui qui edaiie wool jeux d'un chacun la boate de tos 
aetioDs. AppRnez eofin qa'an gendlhomine qui rit mal est 
un monstre dans la nature ; que la vertu est le premier titrt^ 
de noblesae ; que je regaide bien moins au nom qu on signe, 
qn'aox actioDS qu'oa fiiit ; et que je ferais plus d'etat du tils 
d'on crocheteur qui serait bonnete homme, que du fils d'un 
monarqiie qui Tiviait eomme tous." — Ade IV. Sc. 6. 

4. Coiac Style. 

^Hie style of comedy ought to be simple, clear, and 
fimriliar, bat never low or Tolgar. Refined and deli- 
cate thoughts form a [Mrominent feature in this style, 
and the expressions ought to partake more of liveliness 
than pomp or dignity. The following extract^ firom 
the Mmioffe ford, a comedy of Moliore, exhibits 
Doctor Pancras in a comical fit of irritation about 
nothing. 

'* Sganarette* Puis-je demander ce que c'est ? 

Ptmeraee. Ah ! Seigneur Sganarelle tout est rcnvers6 au« 
jouzd'hui^ et le monde est tomb6 dans une corruption g6n^rale. 
Una licence epouvantable regne partout: et les magistrats, 
qui Bont ^blis pour maintenir I'oidre dans cet Etat, devraient 
mourir de honte^ en souffrant un scand^e aussi intolerable 
que celui dont le veux parler. 

Sganarelle. Quoi-donc ? 

Panerace, N'est.ce pas une chose horrible, une choso qui 
crie vengeance au ciel^ que d'endurer qu'on dise publiquement 
la forme d'un chapeau f 

Sganarelle. Comment ? 

Panerace. Je soutiens qu'il feut dire la figure d'un cha^ 
peau, et non pas Isl forme. D'autant qu'il y a cette difference 
entre ]& forme et ]& figure, que \sl forme est la disposition ex- 
t^rieure des corps qui sont anim6s^ et figure la disposition ex- 
t^rieure des corps qui sont inanim^ ; et puisque le chapeau 
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est un corps inanime^ il faut dire la figure d'un chateau, et 
non pas la forme. (Se retournant encore du c6tS par <m il 
est entre.J Qui, ignorant que vous etes^ c'est^ainsi qu'il&ut 
parler^ et ce sont les termes expres d'Aristote, dans le Aaa^ 
de la qualite." — Scene VI. Comidie en un Acte. 



5. Allegorical Style. 

The Reader, at page 254, will find, concermng this Slyle, a fev 
words corroborated by the following fable. 

^^ Deux renards entrerent la nuit par surprise dans un pou- 
lailler ; ils etranglerent le coq, les poules et les poulets : aiprh 
ce carnage, ils apaiserent leur faim. L'un, qui 6tait jeune et 
ardent, voulait tout devorer ; I'autre, qui etait vieux et avare, 
voulait garder quelque provision pour ravenir. Le vieux di- 
sait : mon enfant, I'experience m'a rendu sage ; j'ai vu bien 
des choses depuis que je suis au monde. Ne mangeons pes 
tout notre bien en un seul jour. Nous avons fait fortune ; 
c'est un tresor que nous avons trouve, il faut le menager. Le 
jeune repondit : je veux tout manger pendant que j'y suis, et 
me rassasier pour huit jours : car pour ce qui est de revenir 
ici, chansons ! il n'y fera pas bon demain ; le maitre, pour 
venger la mort de ses poules, nous assommerait. Apres oette 
conversation, chacun prend son parti. Le jeune mange tant, 
qu'il se creve ; et peut a peine aller mourir dans son terrier. 
Le vieux, qui se croit bien plus sage de paoderer ses appitits 
et de vivre d'economie, retoume le lendemain a sa proie, et 
est assomme par le maitre. 

Ainsi chaque age a ses defauts : les jeunes gens sont fou- 
gueux et insatiables dans leurs pldsirs ; les vieux sont incor- 
rigibles dans leur avarice." — Fenelon^ Les Deux Renards, 



^6. Didactical Style. 

At page 255, a few lines will be found describing this Style, whoee 
nature will be still better understood by the following extract. 

'^ Mais quel est le fondement solide du repos et du bonheur 
des peuples ? Ce ne sont point les lois qui reglent leur con- 
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stitutioDy ou qui augmentent leur puissance ; mais les insti- 
tutions qui forment les citoyens^ et qui donnent du ressort a 
leurs Ames ; non les lois qui dispensent les peines et les r^. 
compensesy mais la voix du public^ lorsqu'elle fait une exacte 
repartition du mepris et de Testime. 

Sous I'empire des moeurs, les &mes montreront beaucoup 
d'll^vation dans leura sentiments^ de mefiance pour leurs 
lumi^s, et de decence dans leurs actions. Une certaine 
pudeur les p^netrera d'un saint respect pour les dieux^ pour 
les lois^ pour les magistrats^ pour la puissance patemelle^ pour 
la sagesse des vieillards^ pour elles-m^mes encore plus que 
pour tout le reste. 

De la resulte pour tout gouvemement, I'indispensable n6- 
oessite de s'occuper de Teducation des enfants^ comme I'affaire 
la plus essentielle^ de les elever dans Tesprit et I'amour de 
la constitution, dans la simplicite des anciens temps^ en un 
mot^ dans les principes qui doivent a jamais regler leurs 
vertus> leurs opinions, leurs sentimens et leurs mani^res. 
Tous ceux qui ont medite sur Tart de gouvemer les hommes, 
ont reeonnu que c'etait de I'institution de la jeunesse que 
dependait le sort des empires ; et d'apres leurs reflexions, on 
peut poser ce principe lumineux : que I'education, les lois et 
les moeurs ne doivent jamais etre en contradiction. Autre 
principe non moins certain : dans tous les etats les moeurs 
du peuple se conferment a celles des chefs." 

Barthelemy, De V Empire des Moeurs, 



7. Epistolary Style. 

Epistolary Style, although very simple in its nature, 
nevertheless presents many difficulties in its acquisi- 
tion. These difficulties arise from the multifarious 
shapes assumed by this style. In the first place, a let- 
ter to a superior, an equal, or an inferior, must be 
clothed ynth a style suitable to each. In the second 
place, one of compliments, condolence, and of busi- 
ness, must also contain a very different style ; and in 
the third place, v^hen a letter treats of philosophical, 
scientific, or conunon subjects, the style ought essential- 
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ly to di£Per. The followisg letter from Madaimd$ Si- 
vipni, exemplifies the style of one writing to an equal 

'* Bon jour et bon an, mon cher Comte. Je prendB non 
temps de vous demander pardon apr^ una bonne fl^ d e& 
vous souhaitant mille bonnes choses cette ann^^ suine de 
plusieurs autres. II me semble qu'en vous adoucissant nm 
I'esprit^ je vous disposerai a me pardonner d'avoir M A Imq^ 
temps sans vous ecrire^ et k cette jolie veuve que j'aime ta^ 
Je partis de Bretagne le 20 Octobre^ qui ^tait bien plutdt que 
je ne pensais, pour venir a Paris ; vn mois apres j'eus k 
plaisir d'y recevoir ma fille. Je I'ai trouv^ mieux que quand 
elle partit ; et cet air de Provence qui la devait d^vorer, ne 
I'a point devor6e ; elle est toujours aimable^ et je vous d^ 
de vous voir tous deux et de parler ensemble sans vous aimer. 
J'ai toujours pense k vous et j'ai dit mille fois : Mon Dieu ! 
je voudrais bien 6crire a mon cousin de Bussy ; et jamais je 
n'ai pu le faire. Pour moi^ je crois qu'il y a de petits d^moas 
qui empechent de faire ce qu'on veut, rien que pour se mo- 
quer de nous> et pour nous faire sentir notre faiblesse. Ob 
dit que le cardinal Mazarin, 6tant desesp6r^ des m^ecins, ees 
courtisans crurent qu'il fallait honorer son agonie d'un pro- 
dige^ et lui dire qu'il paraissait une grande com^te qui leor 
feisait peur. II eut la force de se moquer d'eux« et il leor 
dit plaisamment, que la comete lui faisait trop d'honneur."— 
— Madame de Sevigne^ au Comte de Bussy, 

Sect. IV. — Species of Defective Style. 

It is with words as with persons. K a man, on the 
one hand, is never better designated than by his proper 
name, on the other, objects are never better defined 
than by exact appellations. Correct expressions ren- 
der the ideas in a complete manner ; those that are 
obscure render only half; and incorrect words make 
the style totally unintelligible. 

Precision and perspicuity are essential requisites in 
composition, and ought to rivet the attention of all 
writers, for, as Quintilian observes. " Those words 
expressing correctly o\rc thoughts^ and producing in 
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the mind of the hearer the eflFeet intended, are the 
best.''* No defects of language, such as solecisms, 
and other defective expressions, must be tolerated; 
"bat the French nation," says Oirard^i "is more 
severe than any other. He who speaks incorrectly 
ai^ears to us ridiculous ; we are shocked at his de- 
fective manner of rendering good ideas, and such is 
our delicacy of language, that even vicious thoughts 
appear less objectionable than vicious language." 

The following lines of Boileau are very expressive 
on this subject : 

*' Surtout qu'en vos ecrits la langue rev&6e 
Dans vos plus grands exc^s vous soit toujours sacree," 

L'Art PoSitgue, eh. I. 

The chief defects of Style are : — 

let. An assemblage of words producing jarring 
sounds, called Cacophony. 

2d, The collision of vowels producing a hiatus, the 
enemy of Euphony. 

3df, The improper use of synonymous words, con- 
trary to the laws of Synonymy. 

4:th, A neglected construction, exhibiting symptoms 
of Barbarisms, Solecisms, Perissology, Amphibology, 
Equivocation, and Discordance, producing Cacology. 

5th, An arrangement of words, in which Bombast, 
Monotony, Obscurity, and Verbosity, form a promi- 
nent feature. 

The 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th above heads, having already 
been disposed of, the 5th will now form the subject of 
the present Section, and will be divided into three 
particulars. 

* ^ Quorum ea sunt maxim^ probabilia, quae sensum animi nostri 
optime promunt atque animis judicium, quod volumus, efSciunt.** — 
Quint, de Inst. Ora. lib. yiii. in Prooemium. 

Translation. 

D^oii il s^ensuit que les mots plus propres k exprimer nos pens^es, et 
k produire dans I'esprit de Tauditeur Teffet que nous souhaitons, sont 
toujours les meilleurs. — ^L'Abbe Gbdotn. 

t Principes de Bhetorique, Art. II. Puret^ du Style. 
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1. Bombastic Style. 

Bombastic Style is an affectation in the eompootion, 
either in presenting simple or common ideas under 
sonorous and pompous expressions, or in speaking of 
things which have but a vain appearance of grand^ir, 
in the most exaggerating manner. This defect is often 
owing to the unreasonable desire of shining either in 
conversation or in literary productions, and proceeds 
generally from an unruly imagination. The Figure 
of Rhetoric, called Hyperbole, is the foundation of 
such a style. 

Boileau adverts to this defect when he says, 

" Que devant Troie en flamme Hecuba desolee 
Ne vienne pas pousser une plainte ampoul^e, 
Ni sans raison d^crire en quel affreux pays 
Par sept bouches TEuxin recoit le Tanais. 
Tous ses pompeux amas d* expressions frivoles 
Sont d'un didamateur amoureux des paroles" 

UArt Po^tique, Ch. 3. 

The most eminent French authors are not exempted 
from Bombastic Style, as will be seen in the following 
from Comeille's tragedy of Pompey. 

" Quand les dieux ^tonnes semblaient se partager, 
Pharsale a decide ce qu'ils n'osaient juger. 
Ses fleuves teints de sang^ et rendus plus rapides 
Par le dihordement de iant de parricides. 
Get horrible debris d'aigles, d'armes, de cbars^ 
Sur ces champs empestes confusement epars, 
Ces montagnes de morts priv^s d'honneurs suprSmes, 
Que la nature force ^ se venger eux^memes, 
£t dont les troncs pounds exkalent dans les vents 
De quoifaire la guerre au reste des vivants, 
Sont les titres affreux dont le droit de I'^p^e, 
Justifiant Cesar, a condamne Pomp§e." 

CoRNEiLLB, Mort de Pomp^e, Act. I. sc. I. 
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The words in Italics, in the foregoing, contain in- 
stances of Bombast. 

Moli^re, in his comedy of L/es Pricieuses Ridicules^ 
among the multiplicity of bombastic expressions in 
tihe {oece, calls an arm chair, lea commoditSs de la con- 
veraatmiy and a looking-glass, le conseiller des grdces, 
in order to throw a ridicule on the heroines of the 
piece. 

Gascony, in France, seems to be the cradle of Bom- 
bast, and the natives, although much enlightened, 
cannot utter a phrase except in a Bombastic Style ; 
hence the origin of Oasconade. An example is now 
given. 

'* Un Gixscon et un Parisien avaient pris querelle ensem- 
ble ; quelqu'un les accommoda sur le champ. Vous ^tes bien. 
heoreux, dit le Otuscon au Parisien, de m'avoir surpris paci- 
fique ; si vous m'eussiez fache d'un cran de plus^ je vous eusse 
jete si haut en I'air^ que les mouches auraient en le temps de 
totis mcmger avant ^[ue vousfttssiez revenu d terre"* 

2. Monotonous Style. 

By Monotony is meant a Style containing nothing 
fit to elevate the soul, or to gladden the heart. It is 
in general deprived of rhetorical images and elegant 
construction, two ingredients so essential to the forma- 
tion of a style intended to please and to excite emo- 
tions. It is only in works on mathematics, anatomy, 
and others, where this style is tolerated, on accoimt 
of the great precision required in such works ; else- 
where it is intolerable, and becomes a de£ect of con- 
struction. The Style which is excessively uniform, 



• See La Harpe's Court de Littiraturef p. 228, &c. where he re- 
proves Roxuaard, although otherwise a good poet, for his Bombastic 
Style, in his poem of La Franciade. See HjpMtole, among the 
Itoues, fbr o&iec examples of Bombast. . 
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and where the shades of difference existing between 
gravity and pleasantness, dignity and playfbhiess, 
strength and feebleness, are not seized with due atten- 
tion and alacrity, is also called Monotonous. The 
barrenness of such a style, like the want of pKifa 
modulation in reading, has an in&llible ejffectupoa 
the senses, for it either causes to yawn or to daef* 
This style is reproved by the French Aristarqne in 
the following terms : — 



(€ 



Un style trop 6gal et toujours uniforme 
En vain brille a nos yeux^ il faut qu'il nous endonne. 
On lit peu ces auteurs^ nes pour nous ennuyer 
Qui toujours sur un ton semblent psalmodier. 
Heureux qui^ dans ses vers^ sait d'une voix legere 
Passer du grave au doux, du plaisant cni severe V 

BoiLBAU, L'Art Poetique, ch. I. 

The following, taken from Chapelain's prefEice to 
his poem of La PuceUe cF OrUaaia, is au example of tUs 
style. Words in Italics indicate the monotonous ex- 
pressions. 

'^ Je leverai ici le voile dont ce myst^re est couvert^ et je 
dirai en peu de paroles qu'a&i de r^duire Taction k TuniverBel, 
Buivant les preceptes^ et de ne la priver pas du sens all^goiiqae 
par lequel la poesie est faite im des principaux instruments de 
rarchitectoniquej je disposal la mati^re de telle sorte, que la 
France devait representer PaTne de rhomme en guerxe a^ee 
elle-mSme^ et travaillee par les plus violentes de toutes les 
Amotions : le roi Charles^ la vohnti, maitresse absolue et por- 
tee au bien par sa nature^ mais &cile k porter au mal par 
Tapparence du bien; TAnglais et le Bourguignon, sujetset 



ments de Vappitit concupiscible, qui corrompent Tinnocenoe 
de la vohnti par leurs inductions et par leurs. charmes ; le 
Comte de Dunois, parent du roi^ inseparable de ses int^r^ 
et champion de sa queielle, la vertu qui a sea ladnea dans 
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h voltmie qui maintient leg semences de la jastice qui sont en 
dle> et qui combat toujours- pour Taffiranchir de la tyrannie 
des passions ; Tennegui^ chef du conseil de Charles, Veniende^ 
ment qui Iclaire ia voionte aveugle; la Pucelle^ qui vient 
•aister le nomoque eontre le Bourgaignon et FAngkis^ et 
qvd le d41iTre d'.Agn^ et d* Amaury^ la grotce dwine, qoi^ danv 
f €inbttTa» ou Talmtteraent^ de toutes les puissances de T6me, 
vient raffiNimr lo vol<mtSy soutenir tentendement, se joindre k 
h ffertu, ei, par un. victorieux effort, assujettissant k la vo^ 
hmti hs appetUa irmeidles et concupucihlea qui la troublent et 
famollissent^ produire cette paix interieure et cette par&ite 
tranquillite en quoi toutes les opinions conyiennent que eon« 
aste le souverain bien." 



3. Obscure Style. 

The Obscure Style is one of the most defective, and 
proceeds from ^-placed expressions, exhibiting unin- 
telligible senses and dubious interpretations. In the 
fioUowing example, Virgile a imiU Homkre dans tout 
ce quHl a de heau^ there is an obscurity in the construc- 
tion ; because it is not easy to know, whether the 
pronoun il refers to beauties of Virgil or Homer, and, 
to avoid this defect, it should be written thus : — Vir- 
gile a irrdfi toutes lea beauOs d^Homkre ; or,, Ferjtffo, 
dans toutes see beauUs, a imiti Hbmere, This defective 
construction has been treated of at large under the 
heads of Ellipsis, Amphibology^ and Equivocation. 

The style may be rendered obscure also by Verbo- 
sity. This last expression means a number of expres- 
sions following each other^ the construction of which 
affords no positive meaning, nor any intelligible sense, 
in which case it is called, in French, Gallimathias,* 



* This word is derived from the pleadings which were made for- 
merly in Latin. The question was a cock that belonged to one of the 
clieiits, calfed Mathicu. The advocate, by the jfrequent repetition of 
the worde, GtMliw for the cock, and MaihiaB the name of his client, 
lost the thread of his discourse ; and, instead of ^ssying', Gallw 
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The following extract from Diderot will shew the na- 
ture of French Obscurity and Verbosity of Style^ 

[The words in Italics indicate the Yerhosity. J 

'^ On est naivenient hSros, naivement dcilerat, no^vement 
devot, ncCivement beau, naivement orcUeur, naivement jkHo^ 
sophe ; sans naivete point de beaute ; on est im arbre, mie 
fleur, una plante, iin animal naivement; je dirais presqueque 
de I'eau est naivement de I'eau^ sans quoi elle msera a de 
I'acier poli et au cristal. La naivete est une grande reuem^ 
blance de Vimitatum avec la chose ; c'est de I'eau froide daoBi 
le ruisseau ^tjet^e eur la toUeJ 



f> 



Sect. V. — Exercise on the Different Species of 

Styles. 

In the following exercises, in which the nature of 
the work is purposely omitted, the learner will tran- 
scribe each paragraph ; and immediately under it, 
will specify the quality of the style, and the nature of 
the work also, if possible. 

Example in Prose. 

'^ Louis XVI. 6tait bon^ humain> desirait sincerement le 
bonheur du peuple; ceux qui I'abordaient^ sans qu'il s'y attendit, 
le trouvaient quelque fois brusque et fkrouche. II 6tiut bon 
mari^ bon p^re^ excellent maitre^ mais en g^6ral 11 etait plus 
estime qu'aim6 dans sa Cour."— Anqubtil. 

Specifioation of the above Style. 

Historical Style. — Histoire de France. 

Example in Poetry. 

" Qu'aux accents de ma voix la tene se reveille 
Bois^ Boyez attentifs ; peuples^ prStez roreille ; 



McUhicB, said, Oalli Mathiat, Hence the origin of Verinrnty bong 
called QaUimaihiat. 
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Que rumvers se taise> et m'^ute parler ! 
Mes chants vont seconder les accords de ma lyre ; 
L'esprit saint me p^ndtre^ il m'&hauffe^ il m'inspire 
Les grandes v^rit^ que je vais reveler." 

J. 6. ROUSSBAU. 
Speeifiecttion of the abore SiyU, 

Lyrical Style. — Ode sur Tayeuglement des hommes. 

Exercise in Prose. 

*' L'esp6rance qu'on me donne depuis trois mois que vous 
ivez passer tous les jours en ce pays, m'a empech^ jusqu'ici 
\ vous ^crire, et de me servir de ce seul moyen qui me reste 
\ m'approcher de votre personne/'^-BALZAC. 

** Un bucheron pria humblement la for^t de lui permettre 
$ prendre im morceau de bois pour faire un manche k sa 
gnie. Elle y consentit. Mais peu de temps apr^ elle se 
poitit de sa complaisance, et vit trop taixi qu'elle avait 
ami au bucheron des armes contre elle.m§me ; car s'etant 
rvi de sa cognee pour couper de grandes branches d'arbres^ 
depouilla la for^ de ses principaux omements." — La Fon- 

LINE. 

" Je m'arrete a vous, mes fr^res qui etes ici assembles. Je 
\ parle plus du reste des hommes ; je vous regarde comme 
vous ^tiez seuls sur la terre : et voici la pensee qui m'oc 
ipe et qui m'epouvante. Je suppose que c'est ici votre der- 
Ire heure et la fin de I'lmivers ; que les cieux vont s'ouvrir 
ir vos t^tes ; que Jesus-Christ va panutre dans sa gloire au 
lilieu de ce temple, et que vous n'y etes assembles que pour 
ittendre, et comme des criminels tremblants k qui Ton va 
rononcer une sentence de grace ou un arr^t de mort ^temelle ; 
ur VQUs avez beau vous flatter, vous mourrez tels que vous 
;es aujourd'hui." — Massillon. 

^^ Tout anhonce dans Thomme le maitre de la terre, tout 
larque en lui, m^me a I'exterieur, sa superiority sur tous les 
ares vivants : il se soutient droit et 61ev6, son attitude est 
»lle du xommandement, sa t^te regarde le ciel et pr^sente 
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une &ce angntte war bqn^le est iniprrMr le *»*■*•■ ■ de n 
dignity ; I'image de Tame j est pexste par ia f fc j i M i c i i ue, 
r«xeellenee de la natore perce a tnnrErs ks uiyrg* ■■fca^ 
tt anime d'un feu diTin lea iraiti de warn. TmamtJ' — BvnoB. 



'' Louis XIII. etait tout auasi TaOIant que Hemi lY^ mk 
d'une Taleur sana ehaleur et sana edat, qui n'est pas etf bame 
pour coBquerir un ro janme. La ProTidence Taiwit fidt nafoe 
dans le moment qui lui etait propre : i^utot, ii cot cte trop 
&tble^ plus tard^ trop cireouspect : fila et pcie de deux de sob 
lus grands rois^ il affermit le trone encoie efanode de Henri 
v., et prepara lea merreilles du regne de Looia XIY."' 



f 



'^ Mr, J(nirdain.~^e soubaitends que TOfos m'aidaBBec d 

6enre quelque chose dans un petit billet que je Teox laisser 
tomber aux pieds d'une personne de graiide qualite. 

Le Maitre de Pkilosaphie. — Fort Inen. 

3f • //— Cela sera galant^ he ! 

Le M. de Pkil^n^ajaa doute. Sont-ce des ven que toqb 
lui Toulez ecrire ? 

M. J. — Nouy non> point de yers. 

Le M. de Phil. — Vous ne voulez que de la praee. 

M. J.— Non, je veux ni prose ni vers. 

Le M. de PkiL — II faut bien que ce soit I'un ou I'autie. 

M. .7. — Pourquoi ! 

Le M. de PkiL — Par la raison, monsieur^ qu*il n'y a pour 
s'exprimer que la prose ou les vers. 

M, /.— II n'y a que la prose ou les vers ? 

Le M, de PkiL — Non, monsieur. Tout ce qui n'est point 
prose est vers, et tout ce qui n'est point vers est prose. 

M. J.— Et comme Ton parle, qu'est-ee que c*est done que 

cela? 

Le M» de PkiL-^De la prose. 

M. J. — Quoi ! quand je dis, Nicole, apportez-moi mes pan- 
toufles, et me donnez mon bonnet de nuit, c'est de la prose ? 

Le M. de PAi/.-^Oui, monsieur. 

jjf . J. — Par ma foi, il y a plus de quarante ans que je dis 
de la prose, sans que j'en susse rien, et je vous suis le j^us 
oblige du monde de m'avoir appris ceW— Molimrb. 
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Exef'ciae in Poetry. 
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Ruisseau^ que vous ^tes heureux ! 
II n'est point panni vous de ruisseaux infideles. 

Lorsque les ordres absolus 
De I'Etre independant qui gouVeme le monde. 
Font qu'un autre ruisseau se m^le avec votre onde, 
Quand vous etes unis, vous ne vous quittez plus." 

Madams Deshoulibres. 

*' Je chante ce heros qui regna sur la France^ 
Et par droit de conquete, et par droit de naissance ; 
Qui par de longs malheurs apprit k gouvemer^ 
Calma les Actions, sut vaincre, et pardonner^ 
Confondit et Mayenne^ et la ligue^ et I'lb^re^ 
£t fut de ses sujets le vainqueur et le pere." 

VOLTAIRK. 

*' C'est le sacr6 lien de la 8oci6t6j 
Le premier fondem^t de la sainte 6quit^ ; 
Le firein du Bc61erat, I'esp^rance du juste. 
Si les cieux depouilks de leur empreinte auguste 
Pouvaient cesser jamais de le manifester ; 
Si Pieu n'existait pas> il faudrait I'inventer. 
Que le sage I'annonce et que les grands le craignent ; 
Rois^ si vous m'opprimez^ si vos grandeurs dedtugnent 
Les pleurs de I'innocent que vous faites couler^ 
Mon vengeur est au cie)> apprenez k trembler.' 

VOLTAIRB. 

Mais le grand Jupiter, dont la presence auguste 
Fait rentrer d'un coup-d'oeil Taudace en son devoir, 
Interrompant la voix de ce guerrier injuste. 
En ces mots foudroyants confondit son espoir. 

Tigre, a qui la pitie ne peut se faire entendre, 
Tu n'aimes que le meurtre et les embrasemens : 
Les remparts abattus, les palais mis en cendre, 
Sont de ta cruaute les plus doux monuments." 

ROUSSBAU. 



#> 
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^* L'kae vint a son tour^ et dit : J'ai souvenance 
Qu'en un pr6 de moii^s passant. 

La faim, I'occasion, I'herbe tendre^ ei, je pense^ 
Qaelque diable aussi me pontsant, 

Je tondis de ce pre la largeur de ma langue^ 

Je n'en avals nul droits puisqn'il faut parkr net. 

A ces mots, on cria haro sur le baudet. 

Un loup, quelque pen clerc, prouva par sa harangiie 

Qu'il fallait devorer ce maudit animal^ 

Ce pele, ce galeux, d*ou venait tout le mal. 

Sa pecadille fut jugee un cas pendable. 

Manger I'herbe d*autrui ! quel crime abominable ! 
Rien que la mort n'etait capable 

D'expier son forfait/* 

La Fontaine. 



" Mahomet. — Si j'avais k repondre a d'autres qu'a Zopire> 
Je ne ferais parler que le Dieu qui m'inspire ; 
Le glaive etr Alcoran dans mes sanglantes mains 
Imposeraient silence au redte des humains. 
Ma voix ferait sur eux les effets du tonnerre, 
£t je verrais leurs fronts attaches a la terre ; 
Mais te je parle en homme, et sans rien deguiser, 
Je me sens assez grand pour ne pas t'abuser. 
Vols quel est Mahomet ; nous sommes seuls, ecoute : 
Je suis ambitieux ; tout homme Test sans doute> 
Mais jamais roi, pontife, ou chef, ou citoyen, 
Ne con^ut un projet aussi grand que le mien. 
Chaque peuple a son tour a brille sur la terre^ 
Par les lois, par les arts, et surtout par la guerre. 
Le temps de I'Arabie est a la fin venu." 

VOLTAIRB. 

*' Valire. — Finis done. 

Hector, — * Que faut M d la nature humaine ? 

Moina on a de richesse, et moins on a de peine : 
C'est possSder les biens que savoir e'en' passer* 
Que ce mot est bien dit, et que c'est bien penser ! 
Ce Seneque^ Monsieur, est un excellent homme. 
Etait-il de Paris ? 

* Hector had previously read an extract from Seneca to his master. 
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Falere.^-^ Non^ il 6tait de Rome. 

Dix fois a carte triple etre pris le premier ! 

Hector. — Ah ! Monsieur^ nous mourrona un jour sur un 
fumier. 

Valere* — II faut que de mes maux enfin je me dllivre^ 
J'ai cent moyens tout pr^ts pour m'emp^cher de vivre. 
La rivi^re^ le feu, le poison et le fer. * 

Hector, — Si vous vouliez. Monsieur, chanter un petit air, 
Votre maitre a chanter est ici. La musique 
Peut.etre calmerait cette humeur fr^nltique. 

Falere. — Que je chante ! 

Hector. — Monsieur. 

Falere, — Que je chante, bourreau ! 

Je veux me poignarder. Le vie est un fardeau. 
Qui pour moi desormais devient insupportable. 

Hector. — ^Vous la trouviez pourtant tantot bien agreable. 
Qu'un joueur est heureux ! sa poche est un tr^sor ; 
Sous ses heureuses mains le cuivre devient or, 
Disiez.vous. 

Vcdere. — Ah ! je sens redoubler ma colore. 

Hector, — Monsieur, contraignez-vou8,j'aper9ois votre pere." 

Regnard. 



Sect. VL — Synonymy and Homonymy. 

Synonymy* means words of equal sense and mean- 
ing. All polished nations have been attentive to this 
delicate part of composition. Among the Romans, 
Cicero and Quintilian are very explicit on this sub- 
ject, and, by their precepts, have put on their guard 
many writers, who, notwithstanding their talents, 
would have been apt to render their productions 
obscure, from an improper choice of words. 

Quintilian, alluding to sjmonymous words, says, 
" Several names are commonly made use of to express 
the same thing ; yet, if all these words are critically 
examined, one after the other, it will be seen that each 

* From the Greek $V9 (sun), with, together ; •itofAtt, (onoma), name. 
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of thom has its own peculiar force and signification.*^ 
Many French writers, anterior to TAbbe Girard, as 
Menage, Bonhours, Yaugelas, La Bruy^e, &c., bave 
endeavoured to throw light on this nice subject, but 
their observations, like germs scattered about and nn- 
j>roiluetivo, for want of being nursed, were neglected, 
till TAbbo Girard, in 1718, published, under the title 
of " Ju9te$se de la langtie Frangaiae^ a work on French 
synoimuy, whose sterling merit obtained universal 
api>robation. Aware of the precious and intrinsic 
value of this species of critical literature, Voltaire, in 
ISAg^ de Louis JTIV., says, " it will exist as long as 
the language, and will ever contribute to its exis- 
tenee,** 

The French words production and ouvrage^ produc- 
tion and work, being synonymous, will serve to explain 
the nature of French Synonymy. 

Pi^odnction is the result of fecundity, ouvrage is the 
result of labour. Production proceeds in a direct man- 
ner firom the productive cause, ouvrage is the result of 
the labour of the industrious workman. A tree is a 
yi'odiictio^i of the earth, a boat is an ouvrage derived 
from that production. Production receives existence, 
ouxn^ge becomes a production by the form. Carpen- 
try, building, surveying, &c., are ouvrages^ but not 
productions: plants, mmerals, springs, &c., are all 
productions^ but not ouvrages. But it is not improper 
to speak of either the productions or the ouvrages of 
nature, of the mind, of talent, of genius, or of an au- 
thor, because, in these last cases, the object may, in 

( * ^ Pluribos autem nominibus in eadem re vulgo utimar ; qnse ta- 
nien si diducas, suam propriam quandam Tim ostendent.*^ — Quint. 
de Ora. lib. ri. c. 9. 

Trandation. 
Dans la matiere que nous traitons ou se sert ordinairemeiit de pin- 
sieurs noms pour exprimer, ce semble, la mdme chose. Cependant 
Ton examine tons ces noms, les uns apr^ les autres, ou trouveia qu'ib 
ont chacun leur signification particuli^re. 
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the first place, have been created, and in the second, 
may haye acquired a form. A poeni) for instance. 
bei^g the o^pring of imagination, may be caUed a 
production ; but when brought into shape, and finished 
by art, it may be named an ouvrage ; so in this case 
both words are nearly of equal meaning. Finally, all 
copies are ouvrnges^ and not productions. 

Again, fleuve suid rivihrcy river, signify water flow- 
ing through the land, and throwing itself into the 
sea, but each has a shade of difference. It would be 
wrong to say, que la riviere est alimentie par vingt 
fleuvea, that the stream is fed by twenty rivers ; be- 
cause fieuve may be compared to the trunk of a tree, 
and riviere to its branches ; say, therefore, le fleuve est 
(dimenti par vingt rivieres. Again, a fleuve invariably 
keeps its name from its source to the sea, whereas a 
rivibre is liable to lose its own before arriving at the 
ocean. 

Finally, fleuve is an expression reserved only for 
large, noble, and majestic rivers, whereas riviere is 
used for ereiy species of streams, from the largest 
down to the smallest ; thus we say, un grand fl^uve^ 
but not un petit fl^uve^ whilst we can say, une grandcy 
une petite, une tres-petite riviere, a large, small, very 
small river. Observe, that fleuve is masculine and 
riviere feminine. 

Such is the true nature of Synonymy ; and that the 
student may become more alive to its importance, a 
few Synonymous words in the shape of an exercise, 
will be found in the next Section. 

HOMONYMY. 

The next point is Homonymy,* another nicety be- 

• The expression Homonym^, is derived from the Greek t/Mfuf^ott 
(omonumos), from two words, 0^0^, (omos), like, and nofM, (onoma), 
word. 
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longing to composition. The meaning generally given 
to the terms Synonymy and HoTnonymy is essentially 
different, and ought to be clearly understood by the 
reader. Synonymy applies to words only in one way, 
which is, when they have nearly the same sense or 
meaning, as force, strength, in English ; pauvreti^ in- 
digence, in French. Whereas Homoiwmy applies to 
words in three distinct ways. Isty When they are 
spelt alike, but differentl y so unded, as matin, morning; 
mdtin, a bull-dog. 2d, Virhen they are sounded alike, 
but spelt differently, as saint, holy, and sein, bosom. 
3d, When both the spelling and the sound are alike, 
as fin, end, and/n, cunning. 

Again, cours has many homonymies, viz. : — cohts, 
course ; cour, yard ; court, short ; cour, court ; besides 
the verb courir, to run, as je cours, tu cours, U caure, 
ih courent, que je coure, que tu coures, qu^il eoure^ 
quHls courent. 

Homonymy is the cradle of wit and punning ; and, 
according to a more or less extended knowledge of 
the exact pronunciation of words, and their precise 
meaning, the nature of the wit will be either pungent 
or flat, and the pun will be found excellent, tolerable, 
or intolerable. The use of homonymous words, con- 
veying ambiguity or equivoque, is in general condemn- 
ed by Quintilian and Boileau; nevertheless, both 
admit that the employment of all words of this nature, 
is not meant to be indiscriminately condemned. 

In a satire on equivoque, Boileau says, in token of 
reprobation of a word of two meanings, 

" Tourment des ecrivains, juste effroi des lecteurs> 
Par qui de mots confus sans cesse embarassee 
Ma plume en ecrivant, cherche en vain ma pens^e. 
Laisse-moi : va charmer de tes vains agr^ments 
Les yeux faux et gates de tes louches amants« 
Et ne viens point ici de ton ombre grossi^re 
Envelopper nion style, ami de la lumiere." 

Boileau > Satire 3^i» 
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Yet our satirist, in his classical poem of VArt Poi^ 
iqUe^ is ready to acknowledge, that a certain degree 
)f delicate sport upon the meaning of a word is allow- 
ible. 

** Ce n^est pas quelquefois qu'une muse un peu fine 
Sm* un mot^ en passant^ ne joue et ne badine^ 
Et d'un sens detourn^ n'abuse avec succ^s^ 
Mais fiiyez sur ce point une ridicule exc^s." 

BoiLBAU, VArt Poetique, ch. 2. 

To shew how far Homonymy can be misused, we 
shall quote a pun made by ovs famous punster, M. de 
Bievre. The above gentleman one day was told by a 
lady, " encore une pointe, M, de 3ievre, mats qu^elle 
3oit courte ;" another pun, Mr de Bievre, but let it be 
short; " Jtfadam^," replied he, ^^ je ne suis pas tapiamr, 
?t ne faispas de courte-pointe'^ The last compound 
word means in French, either a pun or a quilt. 

Other Examples, 

N.B,^^Th» asterisks indicate the source of the pun, 

Cane^ canne^ Cannes ; — Drake, stick* Cannce a 
^.own in Italy. — AFrench|Abbe, named Pellegrin, walk- 
ing in the streets of Paris, with a cane and a ragged 
cloak full of holes, was accosted by some one, who, 
wishing to banter him, said, Pray, Sir, in what battle 
was your cloak so ill treated % ala hatailU de Cannes* 
at the battle of Cannae, replied the Abbe, applying, at 
the same time, with great emphasis, his stick to the 
shoulders of the inquirer. 

Canon, canon; — Gun* church law, — The city of 
Chartres having, after a long siege, submitted to 
Henry IV. of France, the chief magistrate came to 
meet the conqueror at the gate, and began bv saying, 
that the town belonged to his majesty both by divine 
and human law ; Henry interrupted him, alluding to 
liis artillery, and said, Ajoutez fo droit canon* add 
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the church law ; upon which he entered without lin- 
ing any more. 

Chair, chaire, chere, chere, CJier ; — -flesh,* pulpU^ 
ch^r, dear, a French JDepartmerU. — Voltaire, who 
had been in England several years, being asked one 
day by a lady at Paris, how he found la chaire An- 
glaise, the English pulpit? he replied, alluding to 
chair, flesh or complexion, Tres-fraiche et trhs-^loMh^ 
Madame, very firesh and very white, Madam. 

Aigle, aigle; — eagle, Roman standard, — ^After the 
defeat of Pompgr in tiie plains of Pharsalia, Nonius 
said to Cicero : Let us not despair, it is not all over 
yet, we have still seven eagles ; ay, ay, it would be 
something, said CScero, alluding to the eagle, si rum 
avians a combattre des geais, we are opposed to jack- 
daws. 



Sect. VII. — ^Exercise on SYNOirrMY. 

The learner will, in the following exercise, attempt 
to explain the difference of the meaning attached to 
the two Synonymous words in each line* 

JEocample. 

Exiler, hannir; exil proceeds from authority; ban- 
issetnent, from the laws. Ovid was exiled by Augustus, 
and the Tarquins banished from Rome by a public act. 

Exercise, 



abolir, abroger 
accompagner, escorter 
accompli, parfait 
adjectif, ^pith^te 
addresse, dext^rit^ 
afflictioD, chagrin 
affront, insulte 
aimer, ch^rir 
ajouter, augmenter 
apaiser, calmer 
aspirer, pr^tendre 
attachement, d^voue- 
ment 



augure, presage 
avis, conseil 
balancer, h^siter 
barbarie, cruaut^ 
beau, joli 
b^vue, erreur 
blamer, censurer 
bonheur, prosp^rit^ 
calamity, malheur 
casser, briser 
changement, variation 
cit^, ville 



connaissances, science 
constant, ferme 
couleur, colons 
courage, bravoure 
decider, juger 
demeurer, loger 
^noncer, exprimer 
incertitude, doute 
moment, instant 
orage, tempSte 
pauvre, indigent 
transcrire, copier. 
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Exercise on Homonymy. 

The learner will endeavour to explain the Homo- 
nymy of each word in the following exercise, by stat- 
ing all the words in the nine parts of speech, the sound 
of which perfectly resembles those below in the Ex- 
ercise. 

Example. 

Air, air ; aire, a nest ; ere, era, epoch ; erre, pace ; 
Terre, I wander ; tu erres, thou wanderest ; il erre, 
he wanders ; ils errent, they wander ; qi^ ferre^ que 
tu erres, quHl erre, quails errent. 

Another Example. 

jTein^, complexion ; tain, tin leaf; tin, block; thi/m^ 
thyme ; je teins, I dye ; tu teins, thou dyest ; il teint^ 
he dyes ; je tins, I held ; tu tins, thou heldest ; il tint, 
he held. 



Exercise. 



au 

bas 

bout 

9* 

camp 

cire 
ceDt 
cor 



cour 


main 


peau 


reine 


don 


maux 


plein 


roue 


fin 


mal 


pois 


rue 


foi 


mine 


point 


saint 


h€ro8 


mort 


pnx 


sort 


la 


mou 


pris 


saut 


lait 


muT 


rate 


801 


mais 


pain 


rang 


son 



sous 

suie 

teint 

ton 

toux 

▼In 

ver 

veine 



TABLEAU, 

Exhibiting a Synoptical View of the Matter contained in Chapter X. 

on Versification. 



SECTION I.— STRUCTURE OP POETRY. 

1. Species of Poetical Lines or Measures. 

2. Of the Hemistich and of the Coesura. 

3. Of Rhymes ; either masculine or feminine. 

4. Of Rhymes ; either rich or sufficient. 

5. Of Hiatus, or Gaping, by the meeting of the vowels. 

6. Of the Elision or mute e in verses. 

7. Of Mingled or Alternate Rhymes. 

8. Of Poetical Terms and Poetical Licence. 

9. Of Transposition, either allowable or not. 
10. Of Encroachment in verses when permitted. 



SECTION II.— SPECIES OP POETRY. 

10. Of Triolet. 

11. Of Inscription. 

12. Of Epitaph. 

13. Of Epigraph. 



1. Species of Poetry 

2. Of Proper Lines. 

3. Of Stanzas. 

4. Ofldyles. 



5. Of Eclogues. 




14. Of Quatrain. 


6. Of Elegies. 




15. Of Epigram. 


7. Of Fables. 




16. Of Madrigal. 


8. Of Sonnets. 




17. Of Impromptu. 


9. Of Rondeau. 






SECTION III. — EXERCISE ON THE STRUCTURE OP 




POETRY. 











CHAP. X. 



YERSIFICATION. 



The following sketch of French Versification, is in- 
tended as a help to the reading of French poetical 
works. The arrangement of the words and lines, 
in the composition of French verses, being regulated 
by strict laws, the reader cannot give due effect to 
this species of composition, unless its theory be well 
understood. The knowledge of the poetical laws, 
which a writer of French poetry is bound to observe, 
is no less necessary to those who read French verses ; 
and the reader may rest assured, that the acquisition 
of the component parts, which form the structure of 
French poetical composition, procures, while reading 
poetry, a satis&ction unknown to those who have ne- 
glected to learn that necessary branch of knowledge. 

The following delineation of our poetical structure, 
is divided into two Sections, namely, Strticture of 
Poetry^ and Species of Poetry, 



Sect. L— Structure. 

Definition. 

A French poetical line is the harmonious disposi- 
tion of a certain number of syllables. 
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1. Species of Lines. 

There are nine sorts of lines: — 
Ist, The Alexandrine, heroieal, or grand line of twelve 
syllables. 

*' Co-li.gni.lan.guis-sait-dans-les-bras-du.re-pos^ 
Et.le-som-meil-trora-peur-lui.yer-sait-ses-pa-Yots." 
VoLTAiR8> Henriade, Mart de Cdign^y poeme epi. 

2d, Line of ten syllables. 

" L'es-cla-ve-craint-le-ty-ran-qui-rou-trage, 
Mais-des-en-fants-ra-mour-est-le-par-tage. 

Racine, Chosur d'A^alie, trag, 

3d, Line of eight syllables. 

'* FoMu-ne^ont-la-main-cour-ron-ne 
Le»-&r.&its-le8-plus»i-nou-is." 

J. B. RoussBAU, Ode d la Fortune, 

4th, Line of seven syllables. 

" De-la-m^ Ja-plus-ten-dre 
Je-vaifi-chan-ter-les-mal-heurs." 

Flobian, Le Pont de la Veuve, Romance. 

5th, Line of six syllables. 

*' C'est-dieu-qui-nous-fiut-vivre. 
C'est-dieu-qu'il-faut-ai-mer. " 
Malhbrbb, La tnort rend tous les kommes fyaux^Ode. 

6th, Line of five syllables. 

" Dans-ces-pres-fleu-ris 
Qu'ar-ro-se-la-Seine, 
Cher-chez-qui-vous-mene, 
Mes-che-res-bre-bis." 

Madame Dbshoulieres, IdtfUe. 

7th, Line of four syllables. 

" Sur-ce-pas-sage 
Au-moins-se-mons-des-fleurs." 

Moncribf> L'emploi du temps; Chanson. 
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Sth, Line of three syllables. 

'* Meme-il-m'est-ar-ri-ve-quel-que-fois-de-man-ger. 

Le-Ber-ger." 
La Fontaine^ Lea animaux malades de lapeste; Fable. 

9th, Line of two syllables. 

*' C'est-pro-met-tre-beau- coup-mais-qu'en-sort-il-sou- vent , 

Du-vent." 
La Fontaine^ La montagne qui accouche ; Fable. 



It must be observed, that the last syllable of a fe- 
minine line, that is, a line which terminates in e mute, 
alone, or followed by 8 or nt^ as parte, paries, or par- 
lent, is not counted at all. 

But the termination of the imperfects and condi- 
tionals of verbs ending in nt, forming the sound of ^ 
broad, as in aimaient, aimeraiefU, or any other word 
ending with nt nasal, as souvent, prSsident, violent, is 
reckoned one syllable, because it terminates in a fiill 
sound, Li the following two lines, the former is com- 
posed of thirteen syllables, and the latter of twelve. 



0-Paix,-tran-quLl-le-paix,-se-cou-ra-ble im-mor-tel-le, 
Fil-le-de-rhar-mo-ni-e et-m^-re-des-plai-sirs." 

J. B. Rousseau, Ode d la Paix. 



2. Op Hemistich and Ccesura. 

By Hemistich* is understood a part of a verse, and 
the Ccesura^ the syllable in the line where the voice 
is to pause. Each verse has two Hemistiches sepa- 
rated by a Coesura. Li Alexandrine lines, or lines of 
twelve syllables, the two Hemistiches are equal, and 



* Hemistich is derived from the Greek nfju^vt% (hSmisas), half, and 
frtx»Si (stichos), line, verse. 

f GoBsura is derived from the Latin ccedo, coeHdi, ccBSum, to cut, 
to divide, to split. 
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composed each of them of six syllables ; thus the Cce- 
sura is in the middle. But in lines of ten syllables, 
both Hemistiches are unequal ; the former is composed 
of four, and the latter of six syllables ; so the Coesura, 
instead of being in the middle, is between the fourth 
and fifth syllable. The following lines are of twelve 
syllables* 

" On-voit-a-rho-ri-8on | de-deux-points-op-po-ses^ 
Des-nu-a-ges-mon-ter | dans-les-airs-em-bra-ses." 

St. Lambert^ UOrage, Poeme dea Saisons, 

The Hemistich or the Coesura ought to mark the 
pause, in such a manner that no necessary connection 
appears between the words which are separated. 

Boileau confirms this rule in the following maxim : 



" Que toujours^ dans vos vers^ | le sens coupant les mots, 
Suspende^ rhemistiche^ | en marque le repos." 

Boileau^ L'Art Po^tiqtu. 

The Coesura, or pause, is not less evident in the fol- 
lowing lines of ten syllables, where it is placed after 
the fourth. 

" Ces-mal-heu-reux I qui-de-ta-ci-te-sainte 
Ne-ver-ront-point J I'l-ter-nel-le-splendeur." 

Racine, Ckceur d'Atkalie, 

The first Hemistich may terminate by an e mute, 
provided the second begins with a vowel, because then 
the two vowels are contracted into one. Pronouns 
ought to be rarely employed for a Coesura or pause, 

3. Of Rhyme. 

Rhyme* is the resemblance of two syllables, both 
for the sound and Orthography. 

* Rhyme is derived from the Greek ^(^/M«f , (rhathmos), cadence, 
consoQanc9* 
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There are masculine and feminine rhymes. 
The masculine rhyme is the terminating of lines by 
any other letters than e mute. 

Example. 

" Le tems^ qui change tout^ change aussi nos humeur% : 
Chaque age a ses plaisirs> son esprit^ et ses moeura" 

BoiLBAU^ L'Art Poitique. 

The feminine rhyme is a line that ends with e mute, 
as parU^ paries^ or parlent 

Example. 

" Bientot le fer rougit dans la foumaise ardente ; 
J'entends crier la dent de la lime mordante** 

UhssR DB LiLLB^ Naissance des arts. 

More than two rhymes of the same termination, 
ought not to follow each other : and it is advisable 
not to repeat them for six lines or so. 

4. Op Rich and Common Rhymes. 

The rich rhyme is that which is formed by a re- 
semblance of sounds and of Orthography, as in these 
lines : — 

^' Faudra-t-il de sang froid^ et sans ^tre amoureux 
Pour quelque Iris en I'air faire le langoureux." 

BoiLBAU^ Satire d mon esprit. 

The common rhyme is formed of words, whose 
sounds and letters (fiflFer a little, as in these lines : — 



'' Fuyez done le sarcasme et ses ris indiscrets 
L'amour propre offens^ ne pardonne jamais." 

Lb Brun^ Ode d M. Le Comte de B. 

A greater degree of attention ought to be paid to 



\ 
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longing to composition. The meaning generally given 
to the terms Synonymy and Hovnonymy is essentially 
different, and ought to be clearly understood by the 
reader. Synonymy applies to words only in one way, 
which is, when they have nearly the same sense or 
meaning, as force, strength, in English ; pauvreti, in^ 
digence, in French. Whereas Homonymy applies to 
words in three distinct ways. Ist, When they are 
spelt alike, but differently sounded, as matin, morning ; 
mdtin, a bull-dog. 2d, When they are sounded alike, 
but spelt differently, as saint, holy, and sein, bosom. 
3d, When both the spelling and the sound are alike, 
as Jin, end, and fin, cunning. 

Again, cours has many homonymies, viz. : — cours, 
course ; cour, yard ; court, short ; cour, court ; besides 
the verb courir, to run, as je cours, tu cours, il coure, 
ils courent, que je coure, que tu coures, quHl eoure, 
quails courent. 

Homonymy is the cradle of wit and punning ; and, 
according to a more or less extended knowledge of 
the exact pronunciation of words, and their precise 
meaning, the nature of the wit vdll be either pungent 
or flat, and the pun will be found excellent, tolerable, 
or intolerable. The use of homonymous words, con- 
veying ambiguity or equivoque, is in general condemn- 
ed by Quintilian and Boileau; nevertheless, both 
admit that the employment of all words of this nature, 
is not meant to be indiscriminately condemned. 

In a satire on equivoque, Boileau says, in token of 
reprobation of a word of two meanings, 

*^ Tourment des ^crivains, juste effroi des lecteurs. 
Par qui de mots confus sans cesse embarassee 
Ma plume en ecrivant, cherche en vain ma pens^e. 
Laisse>nioi : va charmer de tes vains agr^ments 
Les yeux faux et gates de tes louches amants^ 
£t ne viens point ici de ton ombre grossidre 
Envelopper mon style, ami de la lumiere." 

Boileau, Satire x^i. 
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Yet our satirist, in his classical poem of VArt Poi^ 
HqUe, is ready to acknowledge, that a certain degree 
af delicate sport upon the meaning of a word is allow- 
able. 

'^ Ce n^est pas quelquefois qu'une muse un peu fine 
Sur un mot^ en passant^ ne joue et ne badine^ 
£t d'un sens d^tourn^ n'abuse avec succ^s^ 
Mais fuyez sur ce point une ridicule exc^s." 

BoiLEAU, I' Art Poetigue, ch. 2. 

To shew how fiir Homonymy can be misused, we 
shall quote a pun made by our &mous punster, M. de 
Bievre. The above gentleman one day was told by a 
lady, " encore une pdnte, M. de JBievre, mais qu'eUe 
8oit courte;^^ another pun, Mr de Bievre, but let it be 
short; " JfiwZam^," replied he, ^^jeneauispastapissier, 
et ne fais pets de COURTE-pointe'^ The last compound 
word means in French, either a pun or a quilt. 

Other Examples. 

N,B* — The asterisks indicate the source of the pun* 

Cane^ canne, Cannes; — Drake, stick* Cannce a 
town in Italy, — ^AFrench*Abbe, named Pellegrin, walk- 
ing in the streets of Paris, with a cane and a ragged 
cloak fall of holes, was accosted by some one, who, 
wishing to banter him, said, Pray, Sir, in what battle 
was your cloak so ill treated ? d Za bataille de Cannes* 
at the battle of Cannae, replied the Abbe, applying, at 
the same time, with great emphasis, his stick to the 
shoulders of the inquirer. 

Canon, canon; — Gun* church law. — The city of 
Chartres having, after a long siege, submitted to 
Henry IV. of France, the chief magistrate came to 
meet the conqueror at the gate, and began by sajdng, 
that the town belonged to his majesty both by divine 
and human law ; Henry interrupted him, alluding to 
his artillery, and said, Ajoutez le droit canon* add 
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longing to composition. The meaning generally given 
to the terms Synonymy and Homonymy is essentially 
different, and ought to be clearly understood by the 
reader. Synonymy applies to words only in one way, 
which is, when they have nearly the same sense or 
meaning, as force, strength^ in English ; pauvreU, in- 
diyence, in French. Whereas Homo nym y applies to 
words in three distinct ways. Isty When they are 
spelt alike, but differently sounded, as matin^ morning; 
mdtin, a bull-dog. 2d, When they are sounded alike, 
but spelt differently, as saint, holy, and sein, bosom, 
3d, When both the spelling and the sound are alike, 
as Jin, end, and^w, cunning. 

Again, cours has many homonymies, viz. : — cours, 
course ; cour, yard ; court, short ; cour, court ; besides 
the verb courir, to run, as je cours, tu cours, il coure, 
ils courent, que je coure, que tu coureSy guHl eoure, 
quHh courent, 

Homonymy is the cradle of wit and punning ; and, 
according to a more or less extended knowledge of 
the exact pronunciation of words, and their precise 
meaning, the nature of the wit vdll be either pungent 
or flat, and the pun will be found excellent, tolerable, 
or intolerable. The use of homonymous words, con- 
veying ambiguity or equivoque, is in general condemn- 
ed by Quintilian and Boileau; nevertheless, both 
admit that the employment of all words of this nature, 
is not meant to be indiscriminately condemned. 

In a satire on equivoque, Boileau says, in token of 
reprobation of a word of two meanings, 

^' Tourment des ^crivains, juste effroi des lecteurs. 
Par qui de mots confus sans cesse embarassee 
Ma plume en ecrivant, cherche en vain ma pens§e. 
Laisse-moi : va charmer de tes vains agr^ments 
Les yeux faux et gates de tes louches amants^ 
£t ne viens point ici de ton ombre grossidre 
Envelopper nion style, ami de la lumiere." 

Boileau, Satire x^ 
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Yet our satirist, in his classical poem of VArt Pok^ 
HqUe, is ready to acknowledge, that a certain degree 
of delicate sport upon the meaning of a word is allow- 

" Ce n^est pas quelquefois qu'une muse un peu fine 
Sur un mot^ en passant^ ne joue et ne badine^ 
£t d'un sens detourn^ n'abuse avec succes^ 
Mais fuyez sur ce point une ridicule exces." 

BoiLEAU, I' Art Poetigue, eh. 2. 

To shew how fiir Homonymy can be misused, we 
shall quote a pun made by our famous punster, M. de 
Bievre. The above gentleman one day was told by a 
lady, " encore une pointe, M, de JBievre, mais qu'eUe 
soit courte ;" another pun, Mr de Bievre, but let it be 
short; " JfotZam^," replied he, ^^jeneauispastapissier, 
?t ne fais pas de COURTE-pointe'^ The last compound 
word means in French, either a pun or a quilt. 

Other Examples, 

N,B,^The asterisks indicate the source of the pun* 

Oane, canne, Cannes; — DraJce^ stick* Cannes a 
town in Italy, — ^A French* Abbe, named Pellegrin, walk- 
ing in the streets of Paris, with a cane and a ragged 
cloak full of holes, was accosted by some one, who, 
wishing to banter him, said, Pray, Sir, in what battle 
was your cloak so ill treated ? d Za bataille de Cannes* 
at the battle of Cannae, replied the Abbe, applying, at 
the same time, with great emphasis, his stick to the 
shoulders of the inquirer. 

Canon, canon; — Gun* church law. — The city of 
Chartres having, after a long siege, submitted to 
Henry IV. of France, the chief magistrate came to 
meet the conqueror at the gate, and oegan bv saying, 
that the town belonged to his majesty both by divine 
and human law ; Henry interrupted him, alluding to 
his artillery, and said, Ajoutez le droit canon* add 
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chief onuunents of Frmek Yersificali<m. The follow- 
ing ^'^•jnplps will erhihit the nature <if the transposi- 
tioD. 

" Le TCDt redonUe lei efots ; 
£t fiiit B Inen qoTl dtadne 
C^^' de qui la the mm cui itatit vouime, 
£t dont les pseds toodudent a rempiie dee morts." 

La Fontaixe, Le Ckhu ei le Roman, 

" Quel exemple poor tous, moDaiqiiei de la terre ? 
Une femme a ferme les poites de la guene ; 
£t TeDToyant cbez toob la diaooide et HiQnreiir. 
jyxm peiqde qui I'adore eUe afidi le bonAeur." 

YoLtAiBM, Hemriade, ch. 1. 

" D'un deluge de feux Tonde oomme alluinee 
Semblait rouler sur doub one mar enflamm^ ; 
£t Neptune en counxnix, d. Umt de nudkeureux 
N'of&ait, pour tout salut, que des rochen affieuz." 

Cbkbillon^ Idcminie, trag^ 

10. Ok the Ehcroachhskt of Likes^ called 

Enjambemekt. 

The encroachment of one line upon the next is by 
no means like a transposition ; a word depending es- 
sentially from a first line, ought not to hie carried to 
a second; nevertheless, the ear must be consulted; 
and when an encroachment is allowable, tliere must 
be, at the end of the first line, a little pause, autho- 
rizing the transposition. 

The following is a specimen of censurable encroach- 
ment. 



'^ Mais j'apper^ois venir madame la Comtesse 
De Pimb^che, Elle vient pour affaire qui presse." 

Racine^ Lee Platdeurs^ eamSd, 

It is only in poetry unfettered to rules, that the en- 
croachment can be used. It is authorized sometimes 
in fables ; but the usage of it is very rare. 
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Sect. II. — Species op Poetry. 

1 . Nature op Poetry. 

Here it would have been desirable to give rules for 
every kind of poeUy, and to point out models to serve 
as guides ; but this would lead us too far, and would 
encroach upon the limits which we have prescribed 
to this work. The species of poetry caUed stanza^ 
idyl^ eclogue^ inscription^ epitaph^ epigraphy distich^ 
quatrain^ epigram^ madrigal, impromptu, fable, ron- 
deau^ triolet, are only to be mentioned here, because 
the nature of ode, epic poem, or dram^atic poetry/, 
has already been explained in Chapter IX. on Style. 
When the rules of Versification are well known, and 
the models of most kinds of poetry have been seen, 
those who possess a true taste for poetry, may have 
recourse to various critical works to form their judg- 
ment, as, the Courses of Literature of M. M. La Porte, 
Le Batteux, La Harpe, &c. The epic poems of the 
Iliad, ^neid, Jerusalem Delivered, and La Henriade, 
are excellent models ; Horace and Jean Baptiste Rous- 
seau, afford lessons on the ode ; in Comeille, Racine, 
Crebillon, Voltaire, Moliere, and Regnard, they will 
be instructed in the drama ; and profiting by the poe- 
tical art of Horace, as well as that of the immortal 
Boileau, they will acquire the art of criticising poeti- 
cal compositions. 

2. Proper Lines for Different Sorts of Poetry. 

An epic poem, a tragedy, a comedy, an elegy, an 
eclogue, or a satire, is composed of rhymes following 
one another. 

Alternate rhymes are for odes, sonnets, rondeaus, 
and ballads. 

Mingled rhymes are employed for songs, &bles, 
madrigals, epigrams, and stanzas. 
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3. Of Stanzas. 

A Stanza * is the same as a couplet in a song, 
a strophet in an ode, viz. a certain nmnber of lines, 
which terminate a sense. 

Stanzas are either regular or irr^nlar. 

The J are regular, when the order of the iiumher of 
lines, of the measure, and of the mingled rhymes, is 
constant and the same. 

They are irregular, when a fixed order is not oIh 
served in the number of lines in the ccesora, nor in 
the mixture of rhymes. 

In general, a stanza has not less than four lines, 
nor more than ten ; thus we hare stanzas of four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, and ten lines. 

The sense of one stanza ought not to encroach on 
the following ; the last line of a stanza ought not to 
rh}mae virith the first of the follovring. 

As each stanza is almost isolated, there might be 
four equal rhymes following one another, without yio« 
lating the amies. 

A smart phrase ought to be reserved forihe last 
line of each stanza. A stanza of six lines will now 
be given, which vnll serve as a pattern for the whole, 
excepting the number of lines. 

" Flandres^ qui dans tes champs^ couverts d'ombres funebresj 
Vols croitre les cypres et les lauriers c41ebre8» 
A des maitres nouveaux soumise tant de fois, 
Jusqu'a quand seras-tu la victime des arme8> 

Le s^our des alarmes, 
Et le theatre afireux dea vengeances des rois V 

Frebon^ Ode sur tajoumSe de Fonterm. 



* Stance is from the Italian itanza^ which is derired from the 
Latin ttare, to stop. 

t Strophe is derived firom the Greek r^«^,° (strophe), a tom, a 
change ; because at each strophe on the stage, the Grms were in 
the custom of turning thei^ fiioe tewa^ th9 (^p^elMor. 
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4. Of Idyl. 

The Idyl* is a kind of pastoral eclogue, represent- 
ing the objects of the country in the most simple, and 
yet moving manner. 

Example, 

" Que j'aime a reposer souei te berceau paisible ! 
Le souple ch^vre-feuille et le jastnin flexible 
Y meient aux rosierB leurs jets entrelac^ : 
U oompte cinq printemps, et d6ja son feuillage, 
Quand sous les feux du jour les sens sont oppresses 
M'ofie I'abri de son ombrage." 

M. PB Lbyizac. 

5. Of Eclogue. 

Eclomef is also a pastoral. But the difference be- 
tween me Idyl and Eclogue is,— the former is lather 
limited to certain feelings, whereas the latter, like an 
epic poem, embraces all the various passions of human 
nature, and gives descriptions of all kinds of scenery 
of the country in the most lively terms. This pasto- 
ral poem is often founded on the loves of shepherds 
and shepherdesses, which is rarely met with in idyls. 

Example. 

'^ Tircis etait touchy des attraits de Climene^ 
Sans que d'aucun espoir il p&t flatter sa peine : 
Ce burger accabl^ de son-mortel efinui 
Ne se plaisait qu'aux lieux aussi tristes que lui. 
Errant 4 la merci de ses inquietudes 
Sa douleur I'enttatnait aux noires tolitudes : 



* Idyl is derived from the Greek tii^xxttt', (eidullion), a diminutive 
of tthtf (eidos), image, representation ; beoiuse it is the province of 
idyls to represent rural soeneries. 

f Eclogue is derived from the Greek y«A.«yjf, (eklogl), choice, el- 
tnet» a oqllection of small poems. 
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£t ddi tendreB aoooits de sa mourante voix> 

U fidait reUntir lea xodkea et les bois." — Sborais. 

6. Op Elegy. 



matter from what source it is derived, is the prepon- 
derating tone of that species of poetry. 

JExampU. 

** Remplissez Tair de oris ^i vos grottes profondes, 
Pleurez, nyrophes de Vaux, fidtes croitre vos ondes, 
Et qiie LanqueuU enfl^ ravage les tr^sors 
Dont les regards de Flore ont embelli ces bords : 
On ne bl&mera plus vos lannes innooentes ; 
Vous pouvez donner cours a vos douleurs pressantes ; 
Chacun attend de vous oe devoir genteux ; 
Les destins sont contents, Oionte est malheureux." 

La Fontaine. 

7. Op Fable. 

The Fable is the^idlegorical recitation of an action, 
attributed conmionly to animals. Such are the &bles 
of La FofUavie, where true models of this kind are to 
be found. 

Example. 

" Certam renard Gascon, d'autres disent Nonnand, 
Mourant presque de &xm, vit au haut d'une treille 
Des raians, mi&s appaiemment, 
Et couverts d'une peau venneille, 
Le galant en eut &it volontiers un repas. 

Mais comme il n'y pouvsut atteindre : 
lis sont trop verts, dit-il, et bons pour dee goujats. 
Fit-il pas mieux que de se plain£re ?" 

La Fontainb. 



• Ele^^ is derired from the Greek iUyn^ (elegoe), bmente twn. 
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8. Op Sonnet.* 

According to Boileau, it is extremely difficult to 
make a good somiet : 

*^ Un sonnet sans de&ut> vaut seul un long poeme." 

Art Foitique. 

It is composed of two gtmtraina and two triplets, 
which make fourteen verses, commonly called Alexan- 
drine. The two qTiatrains are made of two alternate 
rhymes. 

The first triplet must commence by two equal 
rhymes, and the third line rhymes with the second of 
the last triplet. Each quatrain and each triplet ought 
to have a pause at the end, — ^terms, thoughts, settle* 
ments. Every thing ought to be noble in this poetry. 

Example. 

'^ Grand Dieu^ tes jugements sont remplis d'^uite^ 
Toujours tu prends plaisir a nous etre projiice. 
Mais j'ai fait tant de mal que jamais ta bonte 
Ne me pardonnera sans blesser ta justice. 

Contente ton desir puisqu'il t'est glorieux ; 
Offense-toi des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux. 
Tonne, frappe, il est temps; rends-moi guerre pour 
guerre." — Desbarreaux. 

9. Of Rondeau. 

The Rondeau is a species of poetry, composed of 
thirteen stanzas, of which the first has five lines, the 
second three, and the third five. Every kind of line 

* Sonnet is derived from the Latin »onut, sound, because the Trou- 
badours were in the custom of accompanying this sort of poetry with 
the sound of instruments* 
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may be introduced in it, except the Alexandrine ; bnt 
the thirteen lines are on two rhymes, one of which is 
repeated eight times, and the other five. There is a 
necessary pause after the first five lines, and afterfhe 
eighth ; that is to say, after the triplet which is te^ 
mmated by a ritomiUo, which consists in the first 
words, or first hemistich of the first stanza of the 
rondeau. The same ritomillo is repeated to the end. 
The following is an ingenious example fi'om Voitore: 

'^ Ma foi> c'est &it de moi^ car Isabeau 
M'a conjur^ de lui faire un rondeau: 
Cela me met en one peine extreme, 
Quoi^ treize vers^ huit en eau, cinq en hne ; 
Je lui ferais aussitSt un bateau. 

£n Yoili cinq, pourtant^ en un monceau ; 
Faisons-QU huit^ en invoquant Brodeau, 
£t puis mettons, par quelque stratagemct 
Ma foi^ c'est fait. 

Si je pouvais encor, de mon cenreau, 
Tirer cinq vers^ rouvrage serait beau : 
Mais, cependant, me voilft dans Tonzitoe, 
£t, si je crois, que je fais le douzi^me : 
En Yoila treize ajust6s au niveau. 
Ma foi, c'est ^t.'* 



10. Op Triolet, 

The Triolet is composed of eight lines, the two first 
of which being a complete sense, are repeated at the 
end, and form the seventh and eighth lines. The first 
line always corresponds with the fourth* Thus, the 
Triolet has, properly speaking, only five lines on two 
rhymes, three masculine^ and two feminine. It begins 
with a masculine rhyme, &c. An example fix)m Scar- 
ron will serve as a model. 

" Pour construire un bon triolet* 
II faut observer ces trois choses t 
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Sayoir, que I'air en soit foUet^ 

Pour constrnire un bon triolet. 

Qu'il entre biea dans le rolletj 

£t qu'il tombe au vmi lieu des pauses : 

Pour coDBtruire un bon triolet^ 

II &ut obwrverees trois choBes."— ^carron. 



11. Of Insobiptioit, 

The Inscription is the shorty precise, and clear ex- 
planation of what we wish to learn concerning a fetct, 
circumstance, or person. It is dedicated to edifices, 
statues^ and tombs. 

Example. 

'' Plus d'une foi» la iJEUtenle a consume ces lieux 
Grassin les r^tablit par sa munificenee ; 
Que ce marbre k januds serve k tracer aux yeux 
Le malheur^ le bienfait et la reconnaissance." — Piron. 



12. Op Epitaph. 

An Epitaph^ is an inscription commonly pUt upon 
a tomb^ 

JEaample. 



M4 



CL.git maStre Jobelin^ 
Suppdt du pays Latin^ 
Jurl liqueur de diphtongue ; 
£ndoctrin^ de tout pointy 
Sur la virgule, le pointy 
&i syllabe brive et longue ; 
Sur Taccent grave, I'aigu, 
L'u voyelle et I'y consonne. 



• Epitaph iff derived from the Gi«ek t^rtrttptf, (epitaphion), from 
«pt, upon ; taphoSf toml). 

N 2 
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Ce gme qm k dmnna, 
£t dtttt kqud il prima. 
Put sa ptasion mignoine : 
Sijo hutte il J eoDsuma; 
l>u» oe oerde il s'enfenna» 
£t de SOD chant monotoiie, 
Toat le moode il assomma : 
Du x«ste^ il n'aima peraonne^ 
Fesaonne anan ne rttma." — Piron. 



13. Of Epigbaph. 

Hie Epigraph is an inseiiptioii pat upon a book, 
$lanie. or <difice« The following fay Voltaire^ is below 
the statue of lore* 

** Qui que tu sens, void ton maltre ; 
n I'M, le fut, ou k doit toe.** 

14. Of Qcatradt. 

It is scarcely nccessaiy to say, that the quatrain is 
so called, because it is a thou^t confined to four lines. 

" Chaque jour est un bien que du del je re^oi ; 
Je jouLs aujouidliui de odui qu'il me donne : 
II n'appartient pas plus aux jeunea gens qu'd moi ; 
£t celui de demain n'appaitient a peraonne.** 

Maucboix. 

15. Of EpiGRijf. 

An Epigram is a short satirical poem, terminating 
in a cutting witticism. It is in general composed of 
four lines or so. 

Example. 

" Laissons en pux monneur Manage, 
Cetait un trop bon peiBonnage 
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Pour n'^tre pas de ses amis ; 
SoufTrez qu'4 son tour il repose^ 
Lui de qui les vers et la prose 
Nous ont si souvent endormis." 

^A Moi^NOIE. 

16. Of Madrigal.* 

The Madrigal is an ingenious thougbt expressed in 
four lines. 

Example, 

'* Je veux ehanter en vers la beaute qui m'engage, 
J'y pense^ j*y repense, et le tout sans effet : 
Mon ecBur s'occupe du sujet, 
Et Tespiit laisse \k Touvrage." 

FONTENELLS. 

17. Of Impeomptu. 

An impromptu differs only from a Madrigal and an 
Epigram, because it is made extemporarily : it ought 
to possess so much delicacy and vivacity, that one 
might think it had escaped inadvertently. Such is 
the following by Mademoiselle Scud6ri, on some 
flower which the Prince of Cond6 cultivated himself: 



t< 



En voyant ces oeillets qu'un illustre guerrier 
Arrose d'une main qui gagne des batailles^ 
Souviens-toi qn'Ap^lon batissait des murailles, 
Et ne t'etonne pas que Mara soit jardinier." 



• Section HI. — Exercises of Poetry. 

Oh reconsidering the very great difficulties attending 
this species of Exercises, especially on the part of 
British students^ we have thought proper to omit them. 



* Mctdrigal, a eorraptioii of MarUgaux, k gay and poetical people 
inhabitiag Proyence, in the south of France. 



CONCXUSION. 



IMITATIYE HAKMO^rr. 



tlY tiiiUnttvc IIiinnaiiT m md ctsU w wl a cobcovI of 
fidufulo AKnM'ing with the ideaSy and lepveacBliiig to 
th<^ h<fiir(n' tho actions of the miiid. ft conosla abo 
tn tho iimiiner in which simple and coaqMmBd soods 
art* conn4H!tcd together, tofbrm ^Dabks, sjilaUcs 
U) fonn words/ and words to form ^uaaeft. Jk may 
sst^tiu at flrst, ttiat the sounds of wliLh a lancni^ k 
iHiniiios«Kl, have no connection with the nand; hat thk 
would bo a ffroat error. Suppose, for m momeiit, the 
langiiago ofa nation to be deprived of some partieiilar 
Idlouu the only recourse would be, to sapglj it by a 
combination or sounds ; and, according to the wants 
or feelings of that nation, the se«n^ whether pferdng 
or suppressed, rough or smooth, shortened or length- 
cned,-^whether coming from the throa^nose, palate, 
teeth, or lips, — would never fail of being disdncidy re- 
cognised, because the utterance would be an exact 
imitation of nature* 

Aware of tliis sympathy between sounds and ideas, 
the poetSr fiuthfiil observers of nature, neglect not to 
disp^y this poetical beauty when it can be done wiA 
propriety.. Kacine, among French poets, is the most 
successiul in Imitative Hiumonjr. We shall present 
the reader with a specimen of his briUiant genuis for 
Imitative Harmony. 
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Imitativb Habmont. 

This specimen is taken from Phfzdra^ a tragedy by 
Racine, reckoned in France one of the most perfect 
of his dramatic productions, next to his AihdBa, It 
is the narratiye of the death of Hippolytos, a most 
highly interesting subject, especially when described 
by Racine, whose pen on that occasion seems to have 
been guided by a propitious muse. Without arro- 
gance, or overweening attachment to local prejudices^ 
we respectfully assert that English poetry contains 
nothing equal to that highly poetical effiision, for In- 
vention, IMsposition, and Elocution ; in short, it is the 
most perfect model of Rhetoric in verse, that has ever 
been published by any French or English poet. 

The reader will find in it the combination of every 
requisite quality of fine writing ; a pompous and ele- 
gant s<yle, a graceful and harmonious dietioa, a re- 
gular and flowing vers^ation, numberless poetical 
images, a proftision of imitative harmony, with whose 
charms the mind is so fescinated, that even when the 
perusal of the narration is finished, the senses^ as if 
by enchantment, seem still to behold the dreadfiil 
catastypriie of the unfortunate and innocent Hippoly- 
tos. We are aware that this beautiful specimen of 
descriptive and narrative poetry, has been abeady 
partly handled by other authors. Le Batteuai, in the 
Pirineipe$^ de lAUitoUure ; Demandre^ in the jDidian^ 
fuurt d$ ruio&uthn Frangaise ; Dubrooa^ in VAvt 
da lAw k Baute Voios ; and Levizcie^ in La Gram^ 
mairg PhUosophique ei IMtiravre ; have attempted to 
elucidate a portion of this narration. Damandre^ 
Ihtbroca^ and Le BatteuWy have adopted whatever 
was neeessa^ for their purpose ; and Levizm took 
firom them many good hints, which, added to his ex- 
tensive knowledge, fieu^ilitated his purpose not a little. 

These four authors have been taken as the basis of 
our critical observations; with this difference,, that 
instead of limiting the illustration to a part of the 
narrative, as done by them, we have extended the cri- 
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ticism to the end of the narratiYe, when the whole, it 
is to he hoped, will he found congenial to the meiD- 
ing of the poet. 

It may not he improper to mention, that Hij^lytos, 
the hero of the narrative, is in the most unfortunate 
plight, on account of the criminal love his mother-in- 
law {Phctdra^ bears him, and the incessant molesta- 
tion he experiences at her hands, respecting his £dth- 
fill mistress, Aricia. 

Narrative, • 

] . A peine nous sortionB des portes de Tresene ; 
S. II itait 8ur son char ; ses gardes afflig^ 
S. Imitaient son silence, autour de lui rang^ 

4. II suivait, tout pensif le chemin de Myopes ; 

5. Sa main sur ces chevaux laissait flotter leg r^ies. 

6. Ses superbes ooursiers, qu'on voyait autrefois, 
7« Pleins d'une ardeur si noble, ob^ir k sa voix, 

8. L'oeil mome muntenant, et la t^te baissee, 

9. Semblaient se conformer k sa triste pens^ 

These preparatory lines, like the exordium of a 
speech, exhibit the real state of the subject intended 
to interest the mind. The affliction and the silence 
of his guards, the drooping heads of his once spirited 
coursers, and above all, the reins being allowed to 
drop down upon them in a careless manner,, all denote 
a mind either absorbed in meditation, or broken down 
by domestic misfortunes. All the above verses are re- 
plete with grace and majesty ; but the fifth and the 
eighth particularly claim our admiration, for the dis- 
play of that beautifiil figure of rhetoric called JBypo- 
typoaCy by which the eye, as in a picture,, is ei^s^ged 
in the most attentive manner. — Let us proceed : 



^ 



* This narratiye is told by Th^ram^ne, governor of Hippolytns, to 
Theseas, the father of the unfortunate hero, and husband to Fhsdm. 
\y.Sc6, 



yLj* 
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Narrative continued, 

1. Un effiroyable cri^ sort! du sein des flots^ 

2. Des curs^ en ce moment, a trouble le repos, 
8. £t du sein de la terre ime voix formidable 
4.> Repond* en g^missant, 4 ce cri redoutable* 

5. Jusqu'au fond de nos cceurs noire sang s'est glac6 ; 

6. Des coursiers attentifs le crin s'est h^riss^ 
7* Cependant sur le dos de la plaine liquide, 

8. S'deve a gros bouillon une montagne humide ; 

9. L'onde approche, se brise, et vomit k nos yeux 
10. Parmi des flots d'^cume un monstre furieux. 

Here begins the action. Hippolytus and his follow- 
ers are roused from their torpid situation by a feeling 
of a different nature. A frigbtftil roaring from the 
bosom of the deep, echoed by the surrounding coun- 
tryj strikes terror into the minds of the brave group, 
chills their bloody and makes the very manes of the 
horses bristle with fesur ; presently a dreadful monster, 
wafted forward by the tossing of the waves, lands be-* 
fore their ey^es on the shore. The imitative harmony 
of the first line, un effroyc^le cri, of the fourth in re- 
pandy enffSmissant, and of the sixth in le crin a* est hi" 
rissiy is remarkable for the combination of acute, deep, 
shorty and long sounds accurately employed, and the 
hiatus created between the words a^eat hinaai^^ heigh- 
tens the imitation, by an aspiration taking place be- 
tween these two words ; so that the ear is shocked as 
well as the mind. The seventh line has a striking ef- 
fect by the number ofT^, whose liquid and fluent 
sounds are so suitable for describing a moving body of 
water ; and the ninth line, Vonde approche^ ae briae^ Ac. 
is a perfect image of the repeated motion of the ap- 
proaching bursting waves. Nothing can be more 



T final must be mute in 8*ett, because A in hiriai is aspirated. 
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tomct and agreedble to die emr of a connoisseur, 
than the above ten fines. — ^Let ns now proceed to the 
description of tlie monster. 



1. Son fenpt hrgt eit ann^ decomet ni«a^mitea ; 

2. Tool KA Mps ett eoii¥crt d'cattfles jawnwiantes, 

3. IndonptaUe tumao, dngon impteiBiix, 

4. Sa cfoope le reooQibe CB veplis toftueoz. 

5. Set loDgi mngwmpnte fait trouUcr le iiTige, 
& Le del aiee honeor T<Ht ce moutre Manage; 

7. La tene i'«n cmeaft, I'air en ol infiKt^^ 

8. Le flot qui I'apporta recuk epouTante. 

In the former paragnph the monster was merely 
beard, but now he is seen. Hie poet represents him 
armed with horns, and covered with yellowish scales, 
and both like an infuriated bull and a fieiy dragon. 
His tail curls in numberless winding folds; tbe snore 
shakes with his long bellowings ; hearen is horrified 
at the sight of him ; the earth moyes ; tlie atmosphere 
is poisoned ; and tbe billows that bore him to the 
beach, recoU with firight. Such is the terrific ^iffpear- 
ance with which the poet has iuTCSted the monster, so 
as to give ample cause for the flight of the attendants 
of Hippolyttts. The richness of the sounds in the 
eames mma^arUes in the first line, and ieaUlee jmmis- 
Mntes in the second, with the association of thSeoffisn- 
sive and defensive arms, exhibit very forcible poetical 
images ; but the whole of the fiyurth line^ Sa erofqfe 
$e reccurhe en repUa tortueux, is one of the happiest 
efforts that has ever been made in Imitative Harmony. 
The number of consonants crowding eveiy word, but 
above all, the curling power of the r often repeated 
bring the object before the eye in so vivid a maimer, 
that one actually imagines he beholds a monstrous 
serpent rolling and writhing its body and tail in a 
hundred different ways. The last lines present to the 
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mind an awfiil picture of the dismal and horrific effects 
produced by the monster while on the beach ; but the 
very last especially, is a highly poetical effort, shewing 
the power of an accurate antithesis. — ^Again : 

Narrative continued. 

1 • Tout fuit, et^ sans s'armer d'un courage inutile, 

2. Dans le temple voisin chacun cberche un aaile. 

3. Hypolite, lui seul, digne fils d'un h^ros, 

4. Arr^te ses coursiers, saisit ses javelots^ 

5. Pousse au monstre^ et d'un dard lanc6 d'une main sure 

6. II lui fait dans le ilanc une large blessure. 

7* De rage et de douleur le'monstre bondissant, 
8. Yient aux pieds des chevaux tomber en mugissant ; 
9* Se roule, et leur pr^sente une gueule enflamm§e 
10. Qui les couvre de feu^ de sang et de fum^e. 

Now the scene i& changed. All have fled; bat 
EQppolytos stands bravely alone, against this da^er- 
ons anomalous monster, and, seizing his javelins, dk^ 
charges ooe at him, and inflkts a deep wound ; upon 
which the monster, rolling on the earth with rage and 
excrodating pain, fistlls at the horses' feet, and covers 
thOTQi with the fire, blood, and smoke, issuing firom his 
hellish mouth. The poet, in this part of the narra- 
tive, by tills terrific circumstance, prepares the ffight 
of the horsesy the ultimate cause <^ the death of B^ 
polytos. The expression Unjutfait in the first line, is 
a beautifiil laconic phrase. Arr^te ee» eourskrSy mxi^ 
mt seBJavehis^ in the fourth line, and pottsse au mon- 
stre in the fifth, represent three distinct actions, finely 
ponrtraying the necessary preparations before the 
dart ia launched. Monstre bandieaant in the seventh 
Une^ tomber -en mugissant in the eightli, se rtnde and 
fumLs enfiammke in the ninth, are all bold expressionsi 
whose imitative hi»*mony increases the beauty of tiie 
picture in a twofold d^ree. — Let us go on. 
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Narrative continued, 

1. La frayeur les emporte, et sourds a cette fois 
S. lis ne connaissant plus ni le firein ni la voix. 

3. En efforts impuissants leur maftre se consume ; 

4. lis rougissent le mords d'une sanglante ^cume^ 

5. On dit qu'on a vu m^me^ en ce desordre afireux^ 

6. Un dieu qui d'aiguillons pressait leurs flancs poudreux. 

7. A travers les rochers la peur les pr6cipite. 

8. L'essieu crie« et se rompt. L'intr6pide Hypolite 

9. Volt Yoler en eclats tout son char fracass^ ; 
10. Dans les r^es lui-m^me il tombe embarasse. 

The horses can stand no longer. Panic-struck, 
and forgetful of their master's voice, they bound off 
amid rocks ; the axle-tree is broken, and Hippolytus, 
after beholding his chariot shattered to pieces, at last 
fells entangled among the reins. This is the catas- 
trophe which the poet had prepared in the beginning 
of the narrative, and which is the most interesting 
part of the whole drama, especially in the four last 
lines. The words en efforts impuissarUa, in the third 
line, are remarkable for their imitative harmony; 
but the seventh line, la peur les pridpUe^ is exceeding- 
ly happy in conveying the idea of that fiirious huny 
with which Hippolytus's frightened couriers are seized. 
The be^nning of the eighth, Uessieu crie^ et se 
romptj IS a beautifrd and original stroke of genius. 
One would think he hears the axle-tree splitting at 
the word crie^ and breaking abruptly in two parts at 
the word rompt. To complete the association of the 
poetical image with nature, the author has taken care 
to leave the broken chariot, in the middle of the line, 
so that the verse is broken also. Voler en iclats^ and 
char fracassi^ in the ninth line, are two charming 
proo& of Imitative Harmony ; especially freicassi, 
whose syllabical construction, consisting of fra, pre- 
sents the image of an object that has been destroyed 
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with considerable noise and violence.* — Let us pro- 
ceed. 

Narrative continued, 

1 . Excusez ma douleur : cette image cruelle 

2. Sera pour moi de pkurs une source ^temelle. 

3. J'ai vu. Seigneur^ j'ai vu votre malheureux fils 

4. Traine par les chevaux que sa mcdn a nourris, 

5. II veut les rappeler^ et sa voix les effraie 

6. lis courent. Tout son corps n'est bientot qu'une plaie. 
7* De nos cris douloureux la plaine retentit ; 

8. Leur fougue impetueuse enfin se rallentit. 

9* lis s'arr^tent^ non loin de ces tombeaux antiques^ 

10. Ou des rois ses ayeux sont les froides reliques. 

1 1. J'y cours en soupirant ; et sa garde me suit. 

12. De son g6n6reux sang la trace nous conduit : 

1 3. Les rochers en sont teints ; les ronces d^goutantes 

14. Partout de ses che veux portent les depouilles sanglantes. 

The style and tone of the narration are now quite 
altered. The mind is no longer interested by any of 
those bold, nervous expressions, nor by any striking 
poetical images. The poet becomes a sentimental 
writer in describing the grief that overwhelms the at- 
tendant of Hippolytus, on seeing his master dragged 
among rocks, brambles, and thorns, while a provision 
of blood is gushing from the numberless wounds on 
his lacerated and disfigured body. The repetition of 
fat vu in the third line, makes a deep impression, 
and the whole of the fourth is one of the most har- 
monious verses in the narrative. lis courent^ in the 
beginning of the sixth line, is a fine specimen of Hy- 
polyposis, which delights in the use of the present in- 
dicative mood. Enfin se rallentit at the end of the 
eighth, and Ua s^arr^tent at the beginning of the ninth, 
are both examples of Lnitative Harmony, expressing 
slow motion and interruption. The remaining lines 

* Such words are called Ommatopeias, a figure of Rhetoric* 
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still belong to the Hypotyposis, and with an affiKtiog 
poetical strain, bring beifore us the heart-reD% 
picture of the dreadful situation of our hero.— ^ 
now come to the last part. 

NarraUve continued » 

1. J'arriTe, je Tappelle, et me tendant la main 

2. II ouvre un oeil mouiant qu'il referme soudain. 
S. '* Le ciel^ dit-il^ m'arrache une innoeente vie 

4. Prends soin, apr^ ma mort, de la triste Aricie. 

5. Cher ami> si mon p^ un jour dtebus^^ 

6. Plaint le malheur d'un fils ftussement accuse, 

7. Pour appaiser mon sang et mon ombre plaintive, 

8. Dis-lui qu'avec douceur il traite sa captive ; 
9* Qu'il lui rende . . ." — d ces mots, ce h6ro8 expire 

10. N'a laissd dans mes bras qu'un coips d^gurl ; 

11. Triste objet oii des Dieux triomphe la colore, 

12. Et que xn&:onnaitrait Tosil mime de son pere. 

Raoine, having put in action all his talents in the 
exhibition of energetic and awfiil poetical imagery, at 
last returns, in the above sweet lines, into his element, 
and, like Richard, may well sa^, Badness Mmsdf 
agaml for the last fiqrewell of Hippolytus is repl^ 
with noble sentiments, uttered in a style of sweetness^ 
elegance, and harmony, which completely justifies La 
Harpe^ ike French Aristarque, declaring that Racine, 
of all French writers, is the most correct, and the 
most harmonious. 

Thus the narrative has been given at length ; and 
it is to be hoped, that the short criticism atten^dinff it, 
while proving serviceable to that portion of the British 
nation having a partiality for the French language, will 
also have the efiect of enlightening the other, whose 
indifference or dislike for French poetry may haye 
been hastily conceived. 
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iMiQift fc>iyUM«.>»»M*» ^.'liAA^'teU^ :>]utaM«>d*)» HovMH^tifty* jmL SpMWtery CoReBpoD- 

V lew wi it tvukui Litaxii^ucw. 
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'Jr«<mintfj->-TkHt lluk».oL' wiuch«D»ilfeHlntwk (Mdi» by a» Bsmkim haviaip FtpuB 
puiDtiDg UiH I'nwiMcuvti auii RcOu^pwUve Ptetw» i» Kutoi^to Tk i maiiHiri, 

fUrtaiw^—Compidinniiirm FaUa>» Hi«aifiaU AiMHkKe«» a Hftuoey o€ M^q^aieoK* die 
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CiMawr«ait«iti^CoiiiuMiii^ u£ Woni^aikl Fanuliac S«mcMBiXMb -nho— Prominoatiaa is 
Tuwkfed uut by lt»Uc LettUDk 

DISCO UHS. SUR L^EDUCATION, a^ant la Laogna Fnacaiae 
pour uue de iM» bafi«B> l^mo. prieo Is* 

DiviiRi.cn ciuatra pftrtki* La R«Ugioii« La Monte. ^ nr "^'rinnaimnMn. tn i*.\iaa«rUB 
BtiulM* 



THE HELIACON, OR A SOLAR DIAL^ npon an Improved 

Ecliptic Principle, on a thick card. Copper-plate Engraving, ISmo. 

with a case, price Is. 6d. 

Showing the hour of the day at Edinburgh, and in all the Cafitait in the Universe; 
also the day of the month ; the sun's altitude, amplitude, and declination ; sun risfaig 
and setting, the meridian, the equation of time, and the height of Steeples, Monu- 
ments. Trees, or any other accessible elevated object. 

THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, according to the 
French Academy. Part I. — French and English. Part II. — Eng- 
lish and French. 

The whole with Eight Thousand Proper and Geographical Names, 
with their pronunciation, and Eight Hundred critical Remarks on 
French Pronunciation, intended to show the dijfference of opinion 
existing among French Lexicographers and Grammatical Writers. — 
In one thick volume, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. 
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OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH: 

SOLD A1.80 BY 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.^ LONDON. 



I. 

A New French Grammar^ with Exercises. By F. a. 

WoLSKi, Master of the Foreign Language Department in the High 
School of Glasgow. 12mo, 327 pages, price Ss. 6d. bound. 

This work originated in a desire on the part of the author, who has for 
ten years conducted classes in the High School of Glasgow, to obtain a 
manual of French grammar suited to his views and method of teaching. 
While aiming at such a degree of clearness and simplicity as would fit 
the work for being used in classes with perfect facility, he has sought to 
combine all that is not obsolete or inaccurate in older works with those im- 
provements which his own experience suggested, or which have become 
necessary from orthographical chan^^es. The introduction contains a brief 
view of the alphabet and the principles of French pronunciation ; under 
the head of etymology, the rules of inflection are clearly and correctly 
stated, and verified by appropriate examples ; while in the syntax, the 
principles regulating the structure of the language are embodied in plain 
rules, systematically arranged. On the whole, it is hoped the work will 
be found to present a complete system of the mechanism of the French 
language, at once more minute in its details and more copious in its 
illustrations than any other of the same extent at present in tne hands of 
the public. 

Spectator. — " It seems an able and useful ^ork— ftiU and elaborate without com- 
plexity, and teaching thoroughly what it undertakes." 

Britannia. — " This grammar has the advantage of Including appropriate exercises 
to every rule. Perspicuity and conciseness are its leading features. Wnat is necessary 
to be known is tola in the fewest and simplest words, and generally the process of 
grammatic il instruction is simplified by a systematic and ludd arrangement of the 
several ctirisions." 

QloucetUr Journal. — ** Mr Wolski, in his preface, gives good and sufficient reasons 
for adding the present to the many existing French grammars, upon all of which this 
one is an improvement. The arrangement is excellent, and the illustrations and 
examples are well chosen and appropriate. In schools where many pupils are taught 
together, this ' New French Grammar' must, we think, soon supersede most of tliose 
at present in use, and in private tuition it will also be found of much value. The 
syntactical division of the work, which is properly of ample proportion, deserves 
everything that can be said in the way of commendation.*' 

Qlofgoto Citizen, — " We think this a well arranged and comprehensive grammar of 
the French language, and from it8 concise and distinct illustrations likely to be highly 
useful to learners In the elementary portions of the work, or nronunci»tion and 
etymology, the copiousness and clearness of the details, with the simplicity and 
directness of the illubtrations, seem to us to be great improvements." 

Brighton Herald. — " The rules and explanations are full, clear, and accurate; 
the examples well chos^i ; and the exercises ezeellent/' 
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A Catechism of French Grammar^ BrjAmLoiBaooi. 

ODBfiiliT xeriaBd and gn laig ad Ills' ^ Wxu£, A. IL, aail C BBBon, 
l^BMbMBBof JbBrxBndilJBgniyi -i&EffituB. aHi.piiff 3d.aBwg<i, 



j4 JVw Pronouncing French Primer ; m, Fkst stepto 

'Wordfi, amm^ under distmct Heads ; snd a ^rfrntii of Flmaesoii 
Snlyjecte of the most &eqneiii OocmTenoe. Tiit mhal^ lutrmiled as an 
Introdactioii to the ** New French Maimil'" By Gabbiel ScBnos, 
F.A.SX^ French Teacher in Edinhnrgh, Care^aa£mg Mtmlba of 
the French GranmuLticaJ Society of Pkris, LecstonfiB MQiiaiy History 
in the Seottieh KaTal and MJIitMy Anadwnj, Ac fitkEfitka, revised. 
B«jal IBmo, Is. Gd. half-honnd. 

IT. 

Surennes Xetc French Manual ojnd Troopers 

Companwn ; oontaining aa Intrednctan ta VnmA. Promnidft- 
tioo ; a copious Tocabnlary ; a Seleetian of Fbraaes ; a Series of Gon- 
venations on Tours throng France, Holland, i*^g™— ^ GaaBaB7,a]id 
Switserland ; with a Deacriptian of ihe Pohbe Bnikinf^ iBstitatioDB, 
Corioaities, Manners, and AnanaeBents, of Die FVeadi GapHal, fte. ; 
also. Models of Epistolarj Correspondenoe, and DireetiaBa to TraTel- 
kn. To which are added, the Local Statistics of FiariSyTaUea of Freneh 
and British Monies, Wdlg^ and Measnrea, fcc Wilih Time Maps. 
8th Edition, rerised. Royal l&no, 4s. hatf4Mi>imd. 



Watmiststar Review.—'* Em^Oi halidaj ttvnOm, abont to Hit Vtmuot, viOi but 

s, eoaki 



a dlght knowledge of the laBgnage, eoald not do better tliiB pot iBhaa wofk ia Aeir 
pocfeeta. They would find it praetiieaU j of liie ftiuiUt aae, ae it rrilrtini to aB tte 
oUecta of Micb excondcmft." 

Edinburgh Literarp Gauttu—** To the tnyeller bat IHtle aoquaiated with the 
Freticb Uuigua^^e it ii indiq>enable ; and to the genenl Freneh aefatriar. who wuhei 
to acquire a stock of phrases, and a knowledge of liie nieetiei of Frandi eonvenatioB, 
it te one of the best little books be could pitch on.** 

BduoalUmal Eeviae.—** This work is the beak of the kind liial w« are aeqaaiated 
with. It it almost entirely a new oompoaitian, '^"■'■^■*"^ of aaBftd and ' 



V. 

Surennes French Reading Instructor : in Three Parte, 

The Firtt, containing Easy and Gradual Lessons, composed of Fables, { 
Anecdotes, and virtaons Examples ; the Second, consisting of a Conns 
of French Literature, in Prose, comprising Narratives, Descriptioiis, 
Natural History, Moral Definitions, Moral, Literary, and Political 
Characters, Letters, and Eloquence ; the Thirds a Coarse of French 
Poetical Literature, including Narratives and Descriptions, Lyrical, 
Satirical, Pastoral, and Moral Pieces, and Extracts from tiie Drama ; 
and the Fourth^ made up of three Keys, containing the Translation of 
the first four Chapters ; the Historical and Geographical Names in 
the Volume ; and the Pronunciation of the French Langaafle. 3d 
Edition. i2mo, 4b. bound. 



VI. 

Surenne's Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
French and English Langiuiges. in Two Parts. Pwrti., 

Fbbnch and English, comprehending Words in common Use, Terms 
connected with Science, Terms belonging to the Fine Arts, 4000 
Historical Names, 4000 Geographical Names, 11,000 Terms lately 
Published : with the Pronunciation of eyery Word according to the 
French Academy and the most eminent Lexicographers and Gram- 
marians ; together with 750 Critical Remarks, in which the various 
Methods of Pronouncing employed by different Authors are investi- 
gated and compared with each other. Part II., English and French, 
containing a copious Vocabulary of English Words and Expressions, 
with the Pronunciation according to Walker. The whole preceded by 
a Practical and Comprehensiye System of French Pronunciation. 4th 
Edition. Large ]2mo, 10s. 6d., strongly bound. 

This work, on which the author was engaged upwards of six years, 
presents the advantages of being a French Pronouncing Dictionary, at 
once suited for the school or the library. It contains not merely the 
words used in current literature, but also a wide ranje^e of terms connected 
with science and the fine arts, the meaning of which is often vainly sought 
for in common dictionaries ; and at the bottom of every page is printed 
in alphabetical order a list of historical and geographical proper names. 
The utmost pains have been taken to render tne s^y'stem of pronunciation 
adopted both correct and intelligible, and such it is hoped as will en- 
able the pupil, with very little preliminary instruction from the teacher, 
to pronounce correctly any word in the language. In the English part 
of the Dictionary the notation followed is that of Walker ; tne various 
meanings of the words are translated into French ; and when the ex- 
pressions happen to be substantives, the French gender is indicated by 
proper signs. 

Literary Oazette.—** A fourth edition speaks the merits of M. Surenne ; but it does 
more, for it exhibits very great painstalsing in very marlced improvemente. especially 
in the way «>f pronunciation, the critical rules and examples for which are deserving of 
the highest praise. The portable sice of the work renders it convenient in every way ; 
and we can conscientiously recommend it as an excellent reference for the interpre- 
tation and use of the French tongue." 

Atlas. — •• This is perhaps the very best French dictionary ever published. M. 
Surenne is an eminent French teacher in Edinburgh, and his practice m that capacity 
has enabled him to construct a work on the French language that is invaluable to the 
EngUbh student, and as a standard work of reference." 

AthencBum.—" It is accurate, critical, and comprehensive." 

Witness. — •' We were led to expect a work of superior merit, but certainly were not 
prepar. d for so complete and elaborate a performance as the one before us. Every 
requisite in a dictionary seems here to find a place." 

Britannia, — " The work is complete, got up with great skill and diligence, and most 
be eminently useful wherever it is employed. ' 

Al)erdeen Journal. — " The rapidity with which this dictionary has arrived at a 
fourth edition is an incontestible proof of its superior merit It is perhaps the most 
complete and faultless portable dictionary of the French and English languages which 
we possess. The author is critically conversant with both, and has evidently employed 
infinite pains, and great Judgment and good taste, in the compilation of this most use- 
ful work. We strongly recommend it to all teachers and students of the Freoch 
language." 

*t* This Dictionary has been reprinted in (he United States qf America. 

VII. 

ComiUorHs Petit Dictionnaire des IXfficult^s de la 

Langtie Franqaise. 2d Edition. ISmo, 2s. half-bound. 
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VIII. 

Buquefs Nouvemt Cours de Litteratare ; on. Repertoire 

des Chefs d'CEuvre de Ck>rneille, Racine, Voltaire, Moliere, La Fon- 
taine, Fenclon, Barthelemy, &c. ; suivi des Commentaires de Laharpe, 
et precide d'nn choix des plus beaux Morceaux, en Prose et en 
Vers, des plus ocl^bres Ecriyains Fran9ais. A TUsage de PAcademie 
d*£dlmbourg. 4th Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. r2mo. 
Reduced in price . 6s. bound. 

This work was compiled for the use of the Edinburgh Academy by 
Mods. C. P. Buqubt, teacher of French in that institution and iu the 
Scottish Naval aud Military Academy. It is constructed on the plan of 
an Eniilish reader, aud contains a selection of pieces in prose aud verse 
from the most celebrated French writers. There are besides numerous 
explanatory notes, aud a copious appendix, containing a variety of 
biographical, chronological, aud historical details in reference to the 
persous, nations, and events mentioned in the text. 

Literary Oazette — " This is another t>f those works most admirably calculated for 
the use of youtiK people. Considerable Judgment bus been displayed in the choice of 
pieces ; and from this many advantages are derived. Not only b a knowledge of the 
language gained, but the ta:ite is cultivated, and ideas as well as words acquired. It 
is a most u&eiul volume tu iill students of a languagt; now almost absolutely necessary." 

Educational Review. — ' ' The sel«^ction appears to us to have been made with great 
Jadgmeut, with respect both to literature and to morality." 

IX. 

NoUVeaU ReCUeil ; ou l^I^ange Litt^raire, Historiqne, Drama- 
tique, et Po^tique, k I'Usage des Ecoles, et des Amateurs de la Langue 
Fran^aise : le tout r^unissant TAgr^able, le Curieux, et PUtile. Par 
A. Scot, A.M., Membre de PUniversit^ de Paris. Treizieme Edition, 
revue et soigneusement corrigce, par H. CoRaMllon, Maitre de Langue 
Fran9aiae a Edimbourg. l*2mo, price 5s. bound. 

X. 

Cfiamhaud^S Fables ChoisieS^ by Soot ; with Vocabulary 
greatly improved and enlarged, by G. Wklls, A. M. New Edition. 
18mo, 2s. bound. 

In the above edition of this favourite initiatory work the new spelling 
has been introduced, as now adopted by the French Academy, and the 
accentuation carefully attended to. 

XI. 

Gibson's French^ English^ and Latin Vocabulary ; 

intended to facilitate the Acquisition of these Languages in general, 
and of Latino-Gallic Nouns, with their Genders, in particular ; and 
also to show how essentially a Knowledge of Latin and French con- 
duces towards a correct Understanding of English. For the Use of 
those who have made some Progress in the Latin Tongue. l*2mo, 2s. 
bound in cloth. 

Asiatic Journal. — ** This is a very ingenious little work, well calcuUted to sow the 
•eeds Oi etyraolo;;ical science in young minds. It exhibits the gender and declension of 
nouns, the nouns themselves, adjectives, verbs, &c., arranged so as to show at once 

y their respective affinities in the French, English, Latin, and occasionally the Greek 
jMnguagw. It if a wa nwal whlcli wUi be umSuV «v«n \a \\v« adult scholar. ''^ 
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PUBLI8HXD BY 

OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH. 

SOLD ALSO Bt SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., L03VD0N. 

^Tttf)mctir, ;fHatf)cmattc0, axCtt 'Natural lPf)tlc0O])f)Q. s, d 

Trotter's Lkssonb in Arithmetic for Janior Classes ISmo, sd. 

Kky TO Ditto, ISmo, sd. 

Edition ok IIutton's Practical Ikx)K-KBKPiMe,..]2nio, hbd. 

LOGAUITHMS AND rRACTICAX. MATHEMATICS I2mO, hbd. 

KiCLin's Elements OK Plank Gkomxtry, 12mo,cl. 

IN(.HAM'S PltlNCIPLKS OK ARITHMETIC, IBmO, bd. 

Key to Ditto, by Trotter, 18mo, bd. 

CovfisE Syhtkm ok Mathematics, by Trottkr,. .. .12ino, bd. 

Kr.Y to Ditto, 12mo, bd. 

1n(;ram ant Thotter's Ki.rments of Alorura l:'nio» bd. 

McLKubr/s AifrniMKTic, edited by Ingram and Trotter, IPmo, bd. 

Ki.v TO Ditto '. IBnio, bd. 

CiALriUAITIl's >! ATMir.MATICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL TaBLRS, . .. .8v0, bds. 

Cmkist).<-<)n'8 v. •.-. MKMATirAL Tables 8vo, bds. 

]iKIL>'h (lIl'Gc) i:i,i;>n;NTS OK ASTRONOMY, 12ino, bd. 

('ATi:rHihM OK Astronomy, ISmo, sd. 

P.NKi'MATics, small 8vo, cl. 

NiroL's I.\Th()i>(-(Ti)KY BooK OK THK SCIENCES, Foyal 18mo, cl. 

(ATKciiisM OK (irolooy, 18mo» fld. 

Lees' Catechism ok Natural Philosophy, Parts 1 A 2,. .ISmo, sd. each 
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iLatin» (S^reelt» ^c. 

EniNBURnH Academy Class-books : — 

Ri'dimkntsokths Latin Language, 12nio,bd. 8 

Latin Delectus, with Vocabulary, 12mo, bd. 3 

Ktdimentsok the Greek Language 12mo,bd. 3 

( i RE RK Extracts, with Vocabulary and Index, 12mo, bd. 3 

M. T. Ciceronis Opera Sblecta, 18mo, bd. 4 

Sklecta e Poetis Latinis, 12ino, bd. 5 

Homrk's Iliad. Purr Greek. With Index, 12mo,bd. 6 

Ciceronis de Okkiciis, edited by Ferguson 18mo, cL ■ 1 

Ciceronis Orationes Sklectab, edited by Ferguson, IHiuo, bd. 1 

Ciceronis Cato Major, Laeucs, &c., edited by Ferguson,. .18mo,bd. 1 

Griesbach's Greek Testament, byDuNCAN, 12mo,bd. 4 

Kitddiman's Latin Rudiments, by Uuntbr 12nio, bd. 1 

Hunter's SALLUbT 18mo, bd. 8 

Virgil, 18iuo, bd. 3 

Horace 18mo, bd. 3 

Ltvy'8 History, Book XXI. to XXV 12nio,bd. 4 

Ferguson's Grammatical Exercises, with Notes and Vocabr, ISmo, bd. 9 

Key TO Ditto, 18nio, bd. 1 

iNTRODUtrroRY Latin Delectus, with Vocabulary, 12nio, bd. 2 

Ovid's Metamorphoses, with Notes and Index,. . . 18mo, bd. 8 

Macgo»'an's First Course ok Lessons in Latin Reading,. ..18mo, bd. 9 

Second Course op Lkssons in Latin Reading,. ISmo, bd. 3 

Nbilson's Eittropius kt Aurelius Victor, with Index 18mo,bd. 8 

Mair's Introduction to Latin Syntax, by Stewart 18mo, bd. 3 

Stewart's Cornelius Nepos, with Notes and Index, ISmo, bd. 3 

Milligan's Cordbrii Colloqui a , with Vocabulary, 1 8nio, bd. 2 

Catechisms ok Latin & Greek Grammar, . .18mo, sd. each 

D ymock's Sallust, with Notes and Index, 18ino, bd. 8 

C.T.KAR, with Note.s and Index 12ino, bd. 4 

Gunn's Liyy's History, Book I. to V., with Notes and Index, ISmo, bd. 4 

Beza's Latin Testament, corrected by Dickinson, 12nio, bd. 3 

Duncan's Virgil Dklphini. viitkJadaK«>>>*^^^>^^^^__i^ 8vo . bd. 10 

AiNswoRTu's Dictionary, iif. J, , ^^^^^^^^^**V ^^' • 



